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PARIS 


CHAPTER V. 

THE ISLANDS IN THE SEINE. 

^~'HE principal island in the Seine, which in early times 
bore the name of Lutece, was the cradle of Paris. 
Caesar, who is the first to speak of it, calls it Lutecia. 
Strabo wrote Lucotocia; Ptolemy, Lucotecia; the Em- 
peror Julian, who resided long in the ancient city, wrote 
of it as Louchetia, the different denominations probably 
all originating in the whiteness of the plaster used in its 
buildings. 

Paris began to spread beyond the boundaries of Lutece 
from Roman times onwards. The rays emerging from this 
centre have absorbed all the villages in the neighbourhood, 
and for many miles in every direction all is now one vast 
and crowded city. But the island, where the first palaces 
were grouped around the fishermen's huts, has ever been as 
it wmre the axis of the kingdom, the point whence the laws 
were dis,scuiinated, and where the metropolitan cathedral 
has existed for fifteen centuries. In early times two islets 
broke the force of the river beyond the point of the He de 
la Cite. These were the lie de la Gourdaine, or du Passeur 
aux Vaches, and the lie aux Javiaux, or He aux 'J'reilles. 
Upon the latter, which was then opposite the end of the 
royal gardcn.s (March ii, 1314), Jacques de Molay, grand 
master of the Templars, and Guy, dauf)h in d’ Auvergne, 
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prieure de Normandie, wer'c burnt alive apn's saint ci com- 
plies, i.e. at 5 P.M. The Templars had been arrested all 
over France, Oct. 13, 1307, but it was only on May i2, 
1310, after three years’ imprisonment, that fifty-four were 
burnt at the Porte S. Antoine, and four years more elajisecl 
before their chiefs suffered, after protesting belbre Notre 
Dame the innocence of their order and the falsehood of the 
accusations which had been made against it. Fven to pre- 
sent times Templars dressed in mourning may be seen 
making a pilgrimage, on March 11, to the scene of their 
chieftain’s martyrdom. 

The two islets were artificially united to the lie de la 
Cite, w^hen Androuet du Cerceau was emplo5’’ed to build 
the Pont-Neuf in the reign of Henri III. The king laid 
the first stone on the very day on which his favourite Quelus 
died of the wounds he received in the famous Combat des 
Mignons, for which Henri was in such grief during the 
ceremony that it was said that the new bridge ought to be 
called le Pont des Pleurs. Owing to the emptiness of the 
treasury, a very long time elapsed before the side of the 
bridge nearest the right bank was completed, and great was 
the lamentation over this delay amongst those who were 
proud of the beauties of the capital. ‘ La fortune,’ says 
Montaigne, ‘m’a fait grand desplaisir d’interrompre la belle 
structure du Pont-Neuf de nostre grande ville, et m’oster 
I’espoir avant mourir d’en veoir en train de service.’ In 
1604 the Pont-Neuf \vas finished by Guillaume Marchaud 
for Irlenri IV. j but up to his time the piles for the wider 
branch of the bridge only reached to the level of the water. 
Of late years, the noble and beautiful proportion.s of the 
bridge have been considerably injured by the lowering of 
the platform, and new arches being constructed at a lower 
level than the old ones. Still the bridge, with its twelve 
round-headed arches and massive cornice, is most pictur- 
esque, and with the varied outline of tall hou.se.s and the 
grey cathedral behind it, and the feathery green of its 
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island trees glittering against the purple shadows in the 
more distant windings of the river, it still forms the most 
beautiful scene in the capital. So central an artery is the 
ront-Neuf, that it used to be a saying with the Parisian 
police, that if, after watching three days, they did not see 
a man cross the bridge, he must have left J^aris. In the 
XVL c. the Pont-Neuf was so much the resort of news- 
vendors and jugglers, that any popular witticism was de- 
scribed as ‘ a Pont-Neuf.’ On the piers were shops for 



children’s toys, and on Jan. 15 ‘la foire aux jouets’ was 
held on the Pont-Neuf. 

‘ Yraiiiient. ce pout, si celebre clans les chansons et clans les romans, 
CO pent, clonl les vaudevilles ont tant abuse, ejue les l.)ateleurs, les mar- 
e.hands do chiens et les poetes ont tant exploite, que I’Etoilci appelait 
nici-jdileux, que Ronsarcl chanta et que Germain Pilon avail decore, 
dit'on, dc ses charmantes sculptures, est digne cle toute notre attention 
et do tout notre respect .’ — Adolphe Joamte. 

Pienri was not satisfied with completing the bridge itself ; 
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as soon as it was finished, He; began to build the Idace 
Dauphine where the bridge crossed the end of the island, 
and employed the Flemish Lintlaer to construct a pump on 
one of the piers of the bridge, with machinery to supply the 
'Fuileries and l.ouvre with the water in which they had been 
liitherto deficient. ‘ I/eau de la pompe du Pont-Neuf est 
aux TuilerieSj’ Malherbe wrote in triumph on Oct. 3, 160.S. 
'I’he little Chateau d’Eau, in which the machine was con- 
tained, was quite a feature in the river views, and on its 
fayade toward the bridge it bore a sculptured group called 
la Samaritaine (of Jesus receiving water from the woman of 
Samaria at Jacob’s well), with a chiming clock which had 
great popularity — ‘ a very rare dyall of several motions,’ as 
J ohn Evelyn calls it. The Samaritaine was remade in 1715, 
the figure of Christ being by Philippe Bertrand, that of the 
woman by Rene Eremin. They were spoilt by being gilt 
in 1776, when little pavilions were erected upon all the 
piers of the bridge. The group perished in July T7y2, 
when the statues of the kings were destroyed — ‘il rappelait 
trop I’Evangile ! ’ 

After the bridge was finished, when Henri IV. was at 
the height of his popularity, it was decided to erect his 
statue on the central platform which was formed by the 
islets recently united to the mainland. Franqueville, first 
sculptor to the king, was employed to make a model to be 
sent to Florence for casting by John of Bologna j but when 
the great sculptor received the model he began with the hor.st;, 
and died in 1608 before he had proceeded farther. Pietro 
Tacca, his favourite pupil, took up his work, but had finistuu;! 
nothing when Henri IV. was assassinated two years later, 
and though pressed hard by the Grand Duke (cou.sin (jf 
Marie de Medicis), who gave 30,000 crowns ‘de ses deniers 
propres ’ for the work, man and horse were completed only 
in 1613. Then le colosse du grand roy Henry, as it was 
called at the time, was brought by sea from Leghorn to 
Havre, and thence by the Seine to Paris, where it was raised 
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to a temporary pedestal on August 23. The widowed queen 
was enchanted with the resemblance, ‘ degna veramente di 
quello che rappresenta,^ as she gratefully wrote to Ta,cca, 
and the late king’s subjects were of the same opinion. ‘ La 
figure est une des plus ressemblantes que nous ayons 
d’Henri IV.,’ records Sauval, who had conversed -with the 
king’s contemporaries. The horse, however, was less ad- 
mired, being thought too heavy for its rider and its legs too 
short. It was not till 1635 that the whole was placed on a 
magnificent pedestal guarded at the corners by four chained 
slaves, designed by the Florentine Luigi Civoli, and finished 
by his son-in-law, Bordoni. The blame of the long delay 
in completing the work was laid upon the Italian minister 
Concino Concini, with the result that after his murder, 
when the people exhumed his body after his hasty burial at 
S. Germain , 1 ’Auxerrois, they dragged it through the mud 
to the Pont-Neuf, and hacked it to pieces at the foot of the 
statue which he had neglected. Here a cannibal roasted 
the heart of Concini and ate it up, the rest of the body 
being distributed to the people in morsels. 

The feeling about Henri IV. was such that, from the 
death of the Grand Dauphin, the people used to carry 
their petitions of complaint to the foot of the king’s statue, 
and leave them there. In 1789 the people forced those 
who passed in carriages to descend and kneel before Henri 
IV.; this genuflection was inflicted on the Duke of Orleans. 

‘ La statv\e clu bon Henri IV. quoiqu’isolee, interesse beaiicoup 
plus que loutes les autres figures royales. Cette efiigie a un front 
populaire; cL c’est celle-la que Ton considere avec attendris.senient ct 
veneration .’ — Tableau de Paris. 

‘ The statue is inclos’d with a strong and beautifull grate of yron, 
about which there are allways mountefaancs shewing their fealcs lo idle 
John Evelyn. . 

At the foot of the statue, Cardinal do Retz, in his 
pontifical robes, met the people in the Revolution of 164S 
(’la journee des barricades ’V and ner-snndofl. tUpm tp 
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peaceably. But the great Revolution of 1792 melted down 
horse and rider alike, to make cannon. The existing statue, 
by Lemot, only dates from the Restoration in 1S18, and is 
made from the bronze of the destroyed statues of Napoleon 
in the Place Vendome and at Boulogne-sur-mer, together 
with that of General Desaix, which stood in the Place des 
Victoires. One of the inscriptions on the pedestal is a 
copy of that belonging to the original statue. The reliefs 
represent Henri IV. entering Paris, and his passing bread 
over the walls to the besieged citizens. 

■ N’en doutez pas ; I’aspect (It! cette image auguste 
Rendra nos maux moins grands, notre bonheur plus donx, 

O 'Fran 9 ais ! louez Dieu ; vous voyez un roi juste, 

Un Fran§ais de plus parmi vous ,’ — Victor Hugo, 

The Comte de Chambord lingered here during his one 
night’s visit to Paris. 

* En passant sur le Ponl-Neuf, le Prince dil en regardant Henri IV. : 
“ Ils me I’ont du moins laisse.” Cette entrevue du prince avec le grand 
loi a son c6t6 emouvant. L’un etait calme, mais fievreux ; Tautre 
etait toujours le temoin gouailleur qui regarde pa.sser devant lui les 
hommes et les femmes de Paris. II a ete frappe par trois balles pendant 
la Commune. Aujourd’hui rien n’y parait. Place comme il Test, il 
n’a pas vu briiler les Tuileries et croit peut-etre qifelles sont encore 
derriere lui .’ — Portraits efignotus. 

It was at the Corps de Garde, which fonruirly stood 
near the statue, that the poet Gilbert, ‘dying of genius and 
hunger,’ used to seek a refuge and share the food ol' the 
soldiers. 'Fhe proverb ‘Solide comme le Pont-Neuf’ was 
set at nought in December 1885, by the sudden subsidence 
of the smaller end of the bridge, connecting the island with 
the south bank of the Seine. 

Very striking is the view from the bridge near the statue. 

‘ A I’ouest riiorizon est borne par les collines verdoyantes de Suint- 
Cloud et de Meudon ; dans cette direction et sur la rive droilx; les 
Tuileries et le Louvre etalent leurs masses majestucuses. Le pent des 
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Arts, construction gracieuse et legere, coupe admirablement le premier 
plan de ce tableau, tandis qne le fleuve, charge d’ernbarcalions de 
tonics les formes, lui donne Factivite et la vie. ... Derriere vous 
e’est Paris dans sa jeunesse et sa virilite, e’est la grande ville- la reine 
de rile-de-l^'rance, paree de tons les omeniens de sa royante ; mais a 
I’est, devant vous, e’est le vieux Paris, le Paris de Hugues-Capet et de 
Ivlarcel, le prevot des marchands ; lit se deploieiit sur les monnmens 
d'lin autre age, noircis par le temps, tons les .souvenirs de Fliistoire 
uationale. L’ile Saint-Louis, qui, sur les plans recules de la perspec- 
tive, occupe a pen pres le centre du fleuve, est peuplcc de hautes con- 
structions, (lout Peffet est extraordimaire, a cetle heiire surtout oil la 
lueur piile et lointainc des reverberes jette sur elle nii jour douteux. 
Toujours sur cette ligne, inais en inclinaiit davantage vers la rive 
gauche du fleuve, on clecouvre les tours gothiques de Notre-Dame, 
dont le soinmet entoure des vapeurs gazeuses qui se levent de Paris 
semble ainsi se perclre au sein des luiages. L’ile oil ce monument est 
situe, e’est la chere Liitece de Julien j on lui a laisse le nom de Cite 
qui rappelle son droit d’ainesse. II n’y a p.as une de ces voies main- 
tenant sombres et tortueuses qui ne rappelle des eveneinents racontes 
dans nos vieilles chroniques. Enfin, a ime distance plus rapprochee, 
voyez ce qui reste de I’anlique palais k^iie par les rois de France a la 
justice.’ — A. Barlqiiet. 

‘ La Conciergerie, le palais, la Cite, e’est le vieux centre de Lutece, 
le creur de Paris. De la se sont elancees tontes ces maisons qui out 
elargi la ville, qui Font propagee de loin ; la ctaienl les amours de 
Julien ; de ce centre ont diverge les rayons qui ont englobe des 
villages tout entiers dans leur progres. Aussi dans cette vieille prison, 
que de lannes ont coule depuis I’epoque oh quelques baleliers occu- 
paient File, autour de laquelle sont venus se grouper tant de palais ! 
Dans ce souterniin, auquel se raltache toute I’existence de la cile-reinc, 
que de douleurs huinaines sc sont donne rendez-voiis ! Des que la cite 
se forme, le cachot s’ouvre. Le premier germe et Ic pivot cFune 
grande ville, e’est une pi’ison ! ’ — PaHsy OU le livre des ccni-et-iin. 

The point of the island, of the original lie de Treilles, 
behind the statue of Henri IV., is one of those bright spots 
of green which leave an unrecognised impression upon the 
summer visitor to Paris. 

‘ La pointe occidentale de File, cette proue de navire continuelle- 
ment a Fancrc, qui, dans la fuite des deux couranls, regardo Paris sans 
jamais Fattciulre. . . . Une berge solitaire, plantee de grands arbres ; un 
refuge clelicieux, im asilc en pleiiie foule .’— '• UiEtwre: 




The Place Dauphine^ which Henri IV. surrounded by 
the brick and stone houses characteristic of his time, 
occupies, with the Rue de IParlay, the site of the royal 
garden where S. Louis administered justice. 

‘ Je le vis aucmie fois en et^ que pour clelivrer lox-ix'dicrj sa 
[son people] il venoitou jardin de Paris, une cole de eaincdot vestue, 
un surcot de tyreteinne sans manche, un mantel de coiulal noir cnlour 
son col, moult bien pigne, et sans coife, et un chapel de ])ann blanc sur 
la teste, et faisoit estendre tapis pour nous seoir cntour li, et tout le 
people qui avoit faire par devant li, estoit entour, et lors il les faisoit 
delivrer en la maniere, que je yous ai dit devant, do hois de Vincennes.’ 
—JohiTtUe. 

Very few of the old houses now remain, and though 
those at the entrance retain their high roofs and overhanging 
cornices, their brick fronts are painted white. 

Till late years, a monument to General Desaix in the 
Place Dauphine bore his last words— ‘ Allez dire au premier 
consul que je meurs avec le regret de n’avoir pas assez fait 
pour la France et la posterite.’ 

It was here, in the last days of the garden, that Jean 
Robin, arborisfe et simpHciste du roy, cultivated the first 
acacia, or robinier, a tree which has since sjjread over the 
length and breadth of France. 

Let us now explore the island. 

‘Quel est le Parisien, I’etranger ou le provincial, pour pen (pi’ils 
soient resles deux jours .a Paris, qui n’ait reraarque les murailles noire.-^ 
llanquees de trois grosses tours a poivrieres, dont deux sojit presque 
accouplees, ornement sombre et mysterieux du cpiai dos Lunelles? Le 
ijuai commence au bas du pout du Change et s’dlend jusqu’au Ponl- 
Neuf. Une tour carree, dite la lour de I’llorloge, ou fut donm' lo 
signal de la Saint-lJarthelemy, tour presque aussi elevee <iue celle de 
Haint-jacqucs-la-Boucherie, indique le Palais et forme le coin de 
ce quai. Ces quatre tours, ces murailles sont revetues de ce s\iaiie 
noiratre que prennent a Paris toutes les facades fi rexposition du nord. 
Vers le milieu du quai, a une arcade deserte, commencent les con- 
structions privees que I’etablissement du Pont-Neiif diderminn sous 
le regne de Henri IV. La place Royale fut la replique de la place 
Dauphine. C’est le meme systeme d’architecture, de la lirkiue 
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encadree par des cliatnes de pierre de taille. Cette arcade el la rue 
de Plarlay indiqiient les limites du. Palais a roiiest, Autrefois ia 
Prefecture de police, h6tel des premiers presidents au Parlement 
dependait du Palais. La cour des Comptes et la cour des Aides y 
completaient la justice supreme, celle du sotiverain. 

*Ce carre, cette ile de maisons et de moniiniens, oi'i se troiive la 
Sainte-Chapelle, le plus magnifique joyau de I’ecrin de saint Louis, 
ccL esjiace est le sanctuaire de Paris ; e’en esl la [dace sacree, I’arche 
sainte. Et d’aliord, cet espace fut la premiere cite tout entiere, car 
I’emplacement de la place Dauphine etait une prairie dependante du 
domaine royal oil se trouvait un moulin a frapper les momiaies. De la 
le nom de rue de la Monnaie, donne a Celle qui mene au Pont-Neuf. 
De la atissi le nom d’une des trois tours rondes, la seconde, qui 
s’appelle la. ^our d’Ar^etr^, et qui semblerait prouver qu’on y a primi- 
tivement battu monnaie. Le fameux moulin, qui se voit dans les 
anciens plans de Paris, serait vraisemblablemcnt posterieur au temps 
oil I’on frappait la monnaie dans le palais ineme, et du sans doule a 
un perfectionnement dans Part monetaire. La premiere tour, presqiie 
accolee t\ la tour d’Argent, se nomine la tour de Montgomniery. La 
Ivoisieme, la plus petite, mais la mieux conservee des trois, car elle 
a garde ses creneaux, a nom la tour Bonliec. La Sainte-Chapelle et 
ses quatre tours (en comprenant la tour de I’Horloge) determinent 
parfaitement Penceinte, le perimetre, dirait un employe du Cadastre, 
du palais, depuis les Merovingiens jusqn'a la premiere maison de 
Valois; mais pour nous, et par suite de ses transformations, ce palais 
represente plus specialement Pepoque de Saint-Louis. 

‘Charles V., le premier, abandonna le Palais au Parlement, insti- 
tution nouvellement cree, et alia, sous la protection de la Bastille, 
hahiter le fameux hotel Saint-Pol, auquel on adossa plus lard le palais 
des Tournelles. Puis, sous les derniers Valois, la royaute revint de la 
Bastille au Louvre, qui avait ete sa premiere bastille. La premiere 
(lomeuic des rois de France, le palais de Saint-Louis, qui a garde ce 
nom de Palais tout court, pour signifier le palais par excellence, est 
tout entier enfoui sous le Palais-de-J ustice, il en forme ks caves, car 
il etait biiti dans la Seine, coinme la cathedrale, et bali si soigneuse- 
ment cpie les plus hautes eaux de la rivkre en couvrent a peine les 
premieres marches. Lequai de PPIorloge enterre d’environ vingt pieds 
ces constructions dix fois seeulaires. Les voitures ronlenl a la hauteur 
dll chapiteau des fortes colonnes de ces trois tours, dont jadis Pelevation 
devait cl re en hannonie avec Pelegance du palais, et d’un effet pit- 
torestiiic sur Peau, puisque aujourd’hui ces tours le disputent encore en 
hauteur aux monuments les plus eleves de Paris. Quand on con- 
temple cette va.ste capitale du haut de la lantcrnc du Pantheon, le 
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I’alaiy avcc la Sainte-CIiapelle est encore ce qui parait lo plus monu- 
raental parrai lant de monuments. Ce palais des rois, sur lequel vons 
marchcz quand vous arpentez I’inimense salle des Pas- Pcrdus etail um.; 
merveille d’architecture, il I’est encore aux yeux hUelli^cnts du poeU; 
qui vient I’etudier on examinant la Conciergerie. lielas ! la Con- 
ciergerie a envabi le palais ties rois, Le cceur saigne a voir coinmenl. 
on a taille des gedles, des reduits, des corridors, des ]f)gcments, des 
salles sans jour ni Pair dans colte magnifique composition oil le 
byzantin, le rovnan, le gotliique, ces trois faces de Part ancien, ont 
etc raccordes jiar I’arcliileclure du douzitaiie siecle, Ce palais est 
a Phisloire munumentale de la I‘'rance des [iremiers temps re que 
le chateau de Blois est a I’histoire monumentale des seconds temps. 
De lueme qu’a Blois dans unc cuur vous pouvez admirer Ic cliateau 
des comtes de Blois, celui de Louis XII., cclui de Francois L, celui 
de Gaston ; de meme a la Conciei^'crie vous retrouvez, dans la meme 
enceinte, le caractere des premieres races, et dans la Sainte-Chapelle, 
Parchitecture de Saint-Louis .’— de la vie parisieniiej' 

We are now facing the back of the pile of buildings 
occupying the site of the palace inhabited by many of the 
early sovereigns of France. Even in Roman times there 
was a palace here, for it is evident from the allusions in 
his Misopogon that Julian the Apostate lived, not, as lias 
been often stated, at the Palais des Therme.s, but upon the 
Island in the Seine. Thence he must have seen the lumps 
of ice floating down the river, which he compared to huge 
blocks of Phrygian stone ; there he tried to subdue the 
cold of his chamber by a stove and was nearly suffocated 
by its charcoal; and there the troops, revolting against 
Constantins II., surrounded at midnight the palace where 
Julian was living with his wife lielena, and proclaimed him 
emperor. Relics of the strong wall which surrounded the 
Roman palace — the basileia as Amrnianus and Zf)suuus 
call it — existed till recent times at the corner of the R.ue 
de Jerusalem, and remains of columns belonging to an 
Ionic portico facing the river were exposed when tlie new 
police courts were built. Amongst the many other Roman 
memorials unearthed here we may notice a cippus adornctl 
with figures of Mercury, his mother Maia, Apollo, and 
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another god, which was discovered at the western end of 
the island. 

It is certain that several of the early kings of Paris, 
from the time of Dagobert, lived upon the island of La 
Cite. There Childebert and Clotaire murdered their 
nephews, the grandsons of Clotilde. There the priest 
Heraclius visited Clotaire, and there his queen Ingoberge 
reproached him for his infidelities with the sisters Marco- 
vese and Meroflede, contemptuou.sly pointing out to him 
their father, a common workman, who was busied in wash- 
ing the palace linen in the Seine, at the bottom of the 
garden. It was in the island palace that Fredegonde shut 
herself up after the murder of Chilperic, fleeing thence after 
a time, for greater security, to the church of Notre Dame. 
The Roman building appears to have lasted till the time 
of Comte Eudess, who defended Paris from the Normans, 
and he rebuilt the palace as a square fortress, defended 
by lofty towers, and having a facade with four great round- 
headed arches flanked by two-storey bastions, of which 
the remains were discovered when the Cour de Plarlay 
was pulled down: this -palace of Count Eudes was called 
the Palais-Nouveau. The tower to the right was supposed 
to have been that inhabited by Queen Blanche, mother of 
S. Louis. 

Louis le Gros and Louis le Jeune, who endowed 
respectively chapels of S. Nicholas and of Notre Dame 
de I’Etoile in the palace, both died within its walls. 
Philippe Auguste was married here to a Danish princess. 
Raoul Glaber de, scribes how (1186) the king loved to lean 
from the window of the great hall and watch the Seine. 
In the palace vestibule, or in its garden under an oak, S. 

I ,ouis administered justice in the plaids dc la portc. 

But the mention of S. Louis urges us to hasten on to 
the buildings of his time. The facade towards the Place 
Dauphine dates only from 1869, when it was designed by 
M. Due. To gain the main entrance of the palace we can 
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either turn to the right by the Quai des Orfevres} which 
recalls S. Eloy,'^ goldsmith, prime minister, finally bishop, 
who settled here in the primitive time of Dagobert, and 
which was afterwards entirely lined by jewellers’ shops ; or 
we may turn to the left by the Qiiai de PHorlogc, named 
from what is still the chief external feature of the palace, 
the Tour de rHorloge, which has been restored on its old 
lines, and is partially old. Its great clock, with decorations 
by Germain Pilon, commemorates the oldest clock in Ikrris, 
constructed by the German, Henri Vic, and erected by 
Charles Y. 

It was the bell of this tower which gave the signal for 
the massacre of S. Bartholomew on the left bank of the 
Seine, as the bell of S. Germain I’Auxerrois had already 
given it on the right. 

‘ La cloche de I’Horloge du Palais donna le second signal du 
meurtre. . . , Elle existe encore cette haute tour d’ou tomba ce tocsin 
affreux ; le soir, en regagnant sa maison, I’habitant de Paris mesure de 
I’oeil ce lugubre Alifice avec indignation, et fremit en s’eloignant. . . . 
D^s cet instant, le sang coule a dots sur les deux rives de la Seine ; 
partout on enfonce les portes, on egorge les citoyens, on jette leurs 
Cadavres par les fen£'tres. . . . Le citadin, en fuyant enteud retentir 
au loin les cris de la rage et du desespoir, les blasphemes do ceux qui 
niassacrent ; les supplications de ceux qui demandenl la vie ; la deto- 
nation des arquebuses qui tuent, les cliquetis des epees qui altaquenl 
el defendent ; les gemissements des victimes qui expirent ; puis un 
bruit sinistre de vitres qu’on brise, de portes qii’on fraCasse, de meiibles 
qu^jn traine sur le pave, pour les bruler ; el des tourbillous de llaiiim«;s 
et de fumee couronnent ce Paris abandonne aux furies, aiix demons, 
qui massacrent, pillent, violent, incendient’ — -Totichai-d-Lafossc, ^ JfisL 
de Par/s.’ 

Only part of the buildings adjoining the 'Pour de 
I’Horloge is ancient. Two round towers — tA Cesar and de 

r It was on the Qua! des Orlevres that the Mhiippce^ the famous satire of tlie 
XVL c., was composed in the house of Jacques Gillot, l:iy the owner and his 
friends, and in the same house that his great nephew, Nicolas Boilean IJesiireanx, 



Montgommery — -retain little that is really old, though they 
have been reconstructed in the style of the XIV. c. The 
latter commemorates the tower, pulled do-wn in 1776, 
where the Earl of Montgomery was imprisoned after fatally 
wounding Elenri II. at a tournament, and where Ravailiac, 
murderer of Henri IV., and Damiens, who attempted to 
murder Louis XV., spent their last days. A third tower, 
called Tour T Argent, encloses the bell called Tocsin du 
Palais, which repeated the signal for the Massacre of 
S. Bartholomew, given by S. Germain TAuxerrois. 



‘ I.a roriiilence des rois de France, dans Tile de la Cite, etait 
designee seu.s le noiu du Palais par excellence, tandis qu’on di.sait k 
chateau flu I.ouvre, le chateau de Vincenne.s. Ce palais, dan.s lequel 
Ics souverains tinrent leur cour, depuis les Capetien.s jii.squ’a Charles Y. 
presenlait, an commencement du xiv“ siecle, une reunion de haiiments 
dont les plus anciens remontaient a Tepoque de S. Louis, et les 
demiers dataient du regne de Philippe le Bel. Des Ibiiiiles recemraeiit 
faites dans renceiiite du pal-^s ont mis au jour quelques restes de con- 



Hlnictions gfillo-roinaines, notamment clu cotc de la rue dc la Bra-ilk:rle ; 
inais dans rensemlilo cles batimenls il ne reste rien d’appaient qui soil 
anterieur an regne de Lends IX.’ — VioUel-le~Duc. 

Very little of the ancient palace remains. 'I'he beauti- 
ful gothic building.s of the XVI. c., erected by Louis 'XII., 
which surrounded the Cour du Mai, after having long- 
been much mutilated, totally perished in the three fires of 
i6io, 1737, and 1776. These fires also destroyed the 
halls of S. Louis; the Hotel Isabeaii, once occupied by 
the faithless wife of Charles VI. ; the rooms in which the 
Burgundians (June 10, 1467) seized the Comte d’Armagnac, 
Constable of France, the Chancellor Henri de Masle, and 
others, and dragged them forth to murder them ‘bien 
inhumainement ’ ; the ‘ Grand Salle,’ which beheld the 
coronation banquet of Henry VI, of England as King of 
France; and the room in which S. Louis passed the first 
night after his marriage, and in which all kings of France 
were expected to sleep the night after their arrival in Paris. 
Most of the buildings erected after the fire of 1776 perished 
during the savage and ignorant furies of the Commune in 
1871. The existing buildings — a central body, with two 
wings — date only from 1874. The only important remnant 
of antiquity now remaining is a vaulted hall of the time of 
S. Louis with four large chimneys at its angles, which goes 
by the name of ks aiisines de S, Louis. 

* On volt encore line .salle voCitee sur im quinconce de colnnnes, 
avec qiiatre larges clieininees aux angles. Cette salle, qui donne snr le 
quai clu nurd, a cote de la tour de I’Horloge, esl connuc sous le nnm 
cle fuisines dc Sabtt Louis. Cependant cette construction apparlienl 
a la fin du .xiii“ siecle ou an commencement du xiv« et est coiitem- 
poraine des ouvrage.s eleves sous Philippe le Bel. Les manteaux des 
quatre cheminees fonnent, en projection horizontale, nn angle olitus, 
et letir clef est contre-butee par une facon d’cHresillon de jiieire. 
L’examen des Ioc.alites nous a fait .supposer riue cette cuisine avail 
deux etages. I.,a cuisine basse, celle qui existe encore entiere, etait 
probalilement reservee aux familiers, et la cuisine du premier etuf’e 
au service de la table du roi.’ — Violletde-Dnc. 



The main portal of the palace is approached from the 
Coiir cfHormeur by a great staircase and perron— sign of 
po^s•er and jurisdiction, replacing the famous perron erected 
by Engnerrand de Marigny in the time of Philippe le Bel, 
and where, under Louis le Hutin, when the architect was 
condemned to be hanged, his effigy was ‘jettee du haut en 
has des grands degrez du palais.’ ^ A little to the left, in 
front of this staircase, was planted the May. At its foot 
stood ihe Montoir, used by the judges when they mounted 
their mules after their day’s work. Public exposures formerly 
took place here upon a platform opposite the grille, originally 
provided with the purchase-money for the site of the house 
of Jean Chastel, razed to the ground by order of Parliament. 

The interior of the palace can be visited daily from 
lo to 4, except on Sundays and holidays. A passage on 
the left leads to the advocates’ library, and on the right — 
La Galerie Marchande — to the lower story of the Salle 
des Pas Perdus, rebuilt, after its destruction under the 
Commune, on the lines of the reconstruction (1622) of the 
famous hall called Grande Salle du Palais, erected in the 
time of Philippe le Bel, by Enguerrand de Marigny, Comte 
de Longueville, where all the great solemnities of the 
monarchy were carried out, and to which the people were 
always admitted. Its vaulted roof is supported by three 
ranges of pillars, the central the strongest. At the end of 
the ancient hall stood the royal dining- table, of a single 
block of marble, so large ‘ que jamais on vit pareille tranche 
de marbre au mondc.’ This table was .sometimes used as 
a pillory, and often as a stage for the theatrical representa- 
tions of the cleiE.s of the palace, in which they were allowed 
to burlesque their superiors. At the other end of the hail, 
a beautiful gothic chapel was added by Louis XL "I'he 
old hall is thus described by Victor Hugo. 

‘ Une double voute on ogive, lambris.s& on sculptures de bois, 
peinte d’azur, fleurdelissee on or ; un pave altenialif de marbre blanc 

^ CMmytKLi-, Antit^uites de Paris. 


et noir ; sepl. piliers dans la longueur de la salle, soutcnant, an milieu 
de sa largeur, les retombees de la double voute ; aiitour des quatrc 
premiers piliers des boutiques de raarchands ; autour des Irois derniers, 
des Ijancs dc bois de cheue, us& et polis par le haut-dc-chausse des 
plaideurs et la robe des procureurs. Alentour de la salle, le lunp, de 
la haute muraille, entre les.portes, entre les croisees, entre les ])i]ier.-., 
I’interminable rangee des statues de tons les a'ois de France depiiis 
i’haramond; puis, aux longues fenetres ogives, des vitraux aux ndlle 
couleurs ; aux larges issues de la salle, de riches portes fineinenl 
sculptees, et le tout, voutes, piliers, murailles, cliambranles, lanibris, 
portes, statues, reconverts, du haut en bas, d’une splendide enlumimire 
bleue et or .’ — Noire Dame de Paris. 

On one side of the existing hall is a monument by 
Dumont to Malesherbes, the defender of Louis XVI., with 
a statue, and the inscription ‘Strenue, semper fidelis regi 
suo, in solio veritatem, praesidium in carcere attulit.’ 
Another monument, with a statue by Chapu, commemo- 
rates Berryer. 

Leaving the hail by the gallery which runs parallel to 
the Cour d’Honneur, and turning at once to the right by 
tho Galenie Marchande or des Merders — named from the 
tradesmen who once had stalls there — we reach a new Salle 
des Pas Perdus, the work of Due, decorated at one end 
with statues of S. Louis and Philippe Auguste, at the other 
with those of Charlemagne and Napoleon I, Grouped 
around this hall are the different law courts. The Gaierie 
S. Louis (on the right of the Gaierie des Marchands), de- 
corated with paintings by reproduces the 

style of the time of Louis IX. Near the prison of Marie 
Antoinette are shown the stone tables ‘des charites de 
S. Louis.’ 

From the time of S. Louis, Parliament shared the palace 
with the king, and after the accession of ilenri II., who 
lived entirely at the Flotel des Tournelles, it was left in stde 
possession. But the Parliament perished with the Revolu- 
tion, which it had contributed to bring about. Suspended 
by a law of November 3, 1789, it was. suppressed on August 
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29 following. Then the massacres in the prisons were 
organised in the former hotel of its President, and the 
tribunal of executioners sat in the Cour de Mai, at the foot 
of the grand staircase, opposite what was then the principal 
entrance to the Conciergerie. M, de Montmorin, the 
former governor of Fontainebleau ; Bachmann, the major 
of the Swiss guard, and seven of his officers, were the first 
victims, sentenced and executed here on the spot. Then 
for twenty-lbur hours the palace was given up to massacre, 
in the corridors, in the courts, in the cells. IMost of the 
prisoners were killed without any examination. If thirty- 
six were allowed to escape, it was because they were known 
to be thieves, or assassins of the worst description. The 
women were spared, only one out of seventy being executed 
with the most refined tortures. 

‘ Une jeune fille d’une 'admirable beaute, connue sous le nom de la 
Belle Bouqueticre, accusee d’avoir blesse, dans un acces de jalousie, un 
sous-officiet des gardes francaises, son amant, devait etre jugee sous 
peu des jours. Les assa.ssins, parmi lesquels se trouvaieiit des vengeuns 
de son crime et des instigateurs animes par sa rivale, devancerent 
I’office du bouneau. Theroigne de Mericourt prete son genie a ce 
suppUce. Atlachee nue a un poteau, les janibes ecartees, les pied.s 
cloues au sol, on bnlla avec des torches de paille enflammee le corps 
de ia victime. On lui coupa les seins ft coups de .sabre ; on fit rougir 
des fers de piques, qu’on lui enfonca dans les chairs. Empalee enfin 
sur ces fors rouges, ses cris traversaient la Seine et allaient frapper 
d’horreur les habitants de la rive opposee. Une cinquanlaine de 
femmes delivrecs de la Conciergerie par les tueurs preterent leurs 
mains a ces supplices et surpasserent les hommc-s en ferocitc.’ — 
Linnarthie. 

Vrum March 1791 the revolutionary tribunal met in the 
Clrand Chamber, which — much altered otherwise — still re- 
tained tire vaulted roof of Louis XII. The pre.sident sat 
beneath a bust of vSocrates, to which busts of Le Pelletier 
and Marat were added after their death. It was here that 
Charlotte Corday, Marie Antoinette, the Girondins, Mine. 
Roland, and hundreds of others, were tried in turn, in 
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sittings by day and night, whence Fouquier cincrgcd so 
iatigued with his horrible task, that he could scarcely drag 
himself to his own rooms near the Conciergerie, which tlie 
secretaries of the procureur-ghieral occupy now. .So daz:ed 
was he with the blood he poured out, that one day, passing 
the Pont-Neuf with Seran, he declared that instead of water 
he saw the Heine rolling blood. 

Two parasite buildings, the Conciergerie and the Cour 
d’ Appel, are now annexed to the Palais de Justice. The 
Coiickrgcrk takes its name from the house of the concierge 
in the time of the royal residence here, who had a right to 
two ‘poulcs’ a day, and to the cinders and ashes of the 
king’s chimney. It has always been a prison, and it was 
here that the Comte d’Armagnac was murdered, June 12, 
1418. Here was made, below the level of the Seine, the 
prison called La Souricibre, the mouse-trap. The present 
Conciergerie occupies the lower story of the right wing of 
the existing Palais de Justice, and extends along the Quai 
de I’PIorloge, as far as the towers of Montgommery and 
Cesar. It has an entrance on the quay, before which the 
guillotine-carts received the victims of the Reign of Terror, 
and another to the right of the great staircase in the Cour 
d’FIonneur. 

The Conciergerie can be visited only on Thur.sdays from 12 to 4, 
with an order from the Prefecture of Police. 

All other associations of the Conciergerie are lost in 
those which were attached to it by the great Revolution. 
A cell shown as that in which Marie Antoinette suffered 
her seventy-five days’ agony— from August 2 till October 15, 
when she was condemned was turned into a chafellf 
expiataire in 1.S16. The picture “La Communion de la 
Reine”isby Drolling ; OosA of “La Reine sepaiee do sa 
Famille” by Pajou ; the portrait of the queoi by Shiwn. 
Here the lamp is pointed out which lighted tlie august 
prisoner and enabled her guards to watch her through the 
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night, and the door (changed in position) which was cut 
transversely in half and the upper part fixed that the (}ueen 
might be forced to bend in going out, because she had 
said that whatever indignities they might inflict upon her 
they could never force her to bend the head. 

‘La ulisericorcle de Richard le concierge, soutenue, enhardie par 
rapprobation niuette et I’appui secret de quelques officiers de la muni- 
cipalite, trompait les orclres de Fouquier, et la reine etait installee, 
non dans iin cachot, mai.s dans une cliambre dont les deux fenetres 
donnaient sur la cour des femmes. C’chail une asscz grande piece 
carrelee, I’anciennc salle du Conseil, oi\ les magistrats des cours souve- 
raincs vcnaient, avant la .Revolution, recevoir, a certains jours de 
I’annee, les reclamations des prisonniers. Au mur, conime si les chose.s 
avaient autour de la reine une .arae el une parole, le vieux papier 
montrait des fleurs de lys s’en allant cn lambeaux et s’efiacant sous le 
salp£‘tre, Une cloison, au milieu de laquclle s’ouvrait une grande bale, 
separait la piece dans toute sa largeur en deux chanibres presque egales, 
eclairees chacune par une fenetre sur la cour. La chambre du fond 
fut la chambre de la reine ; I’autre chambre, dans laquelle ouvrait la 
porte, devint la chambre des deux gendarmes qui y passaient le jour 
et la nuit, separes seulement de la reine par un paravent deplie en 
travers de la baie, 

‘Tout le mobilier de la chambre de Marie Antoinette etait une 
couchette de bois, a droite, en entrant, en face la fenetre ; et une 
chaise de paille, dans I’erabrasure de la fenetre, sur laquelle la reine 
passail presque toute la journee a regarder dans la cour des vivants aller 
et venir, a saisir au passage, dans les conversations a haute voix pres 
de sa fenetre, les nouvelles que lui jetaient les prisonnieres. 

‘ La reine n’ avail pu emporter son linge, mis sous scelie au Temple ; 
ct Michoui-s ecrivait, le 19 aoiit, aux officiens municipaux couiposant 
le service du Temple: “Citoyens collegues, Marie-Anloinelte me 
charge de lui faire passer quatre cliemises et une jjaire de souliers non 
numerotes, dont elle a un pressant besoin.” Ces quatre malhevueuses 
chemises, deuiandees par Michouis, bientfit reduites a troi.s, ne seront 
delivrees a la reine que de dix jours en dix jours. La reine n’a plus 
qiie deux robes, qu’ellc met de deux jours I'un : .sa paiivre robe lunre, 
sa pauvre robe blanche, pourries toutes deux par I’humidite de sa 
chambre. ... 11 fauts’arreterici ; les mots manquent. 

‘Longs jours, longs mois ! Elle priait, elle li.sait, clle tenait son 
courage pret ,’ — De Goitcotiri^ ^ Hist, de Marie- Antoinette.' 

Alter her condemnation, Marie Antoinette is not even 
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said to liave been brought hack -to this chamber. It was 
a far more miserable cell which saw her write licr last 
touching farewell to Madame Elisabeth.- but this is said 
to have been the room in which tlie Girondins spent their 
last night, when, as Riouffe, himself in the prison at the 
time, says, ‘toute cette nuit affreuse retentit de leur.s 
chants, et s’ils les interrompaient c’etait pour s’entretcnir 
dc leur patrie.' The adjoining cell, now used as a sacristy, 
is .shown as the ja-ison of Roljespierre. 

‘Ricn de tout cela n’est authentique et il est facile de I’ctablir, 
Jamais un en droit consacre par de tragique.s .souvenirs n’a ete plus 
niaisement profane que ne le fut le cachot de Marie-AntoineUe, 
arrange par les architectes de la Reslauration. Ils ont recrepi les 
murs, mure la cloison qui etait ouverte, ouvert celle qui etait muree, 
et agrandi la fen£‘tre sous le pretexte, tout a fait illusoire, de domier chi 
jour ; ce qui, soit dit en passant, ne perinet pas un seul instant de croire 
que le grillage existant aujourd’hui soit le nieme qu’en 1793. a 
meme orne cette fenetre I’une sortc dc vitrail a losanges d’un bleu 
terne et d’un jaune criard donl I’effet est desaslrcux.’ — Lciiotrc, 'Paris 
Revolutionnairei 

Lighted by narrow windows from the .same inner court of 
the prison are cells occupied in turn by Bailly, Malesherbes, 
Madame Elisabeth, Mme. Roland, Camille Desmoulims, 
Danton, and Fabre d’Eglantinc. In 179.2, aSS prisoners 
were massacred in the prison. .Afterwards Georges Cadoudal 
was imprisoned here. The Comte de la Valette was re.scued 
from hence by the courage of his wife. In later days 
Louvel, the assassin of the Due dc Berri, 7 ’este, Bcranger, 
and Proudhon, have been amongst the prisoners of the 
Conciergerie. 

‘l.u grande salle d’entree ecluirec: par le jour douteux de deux 
guiohets, car ruuique croisee donnant sur la cour d’arrivee e.s(, eniicn,- 
ment prise par le greffe qui I’encadre, pr^sente aux regards one atmij.-,- 
ph«-e et line lumiere parfaitement en harmonic avec les images 
preconcues par Timaginalion. C’est d’autant plus eflrayanl tpie iiar- 
allelemcnl aux tours d’ Argent et de Montgommery, vous apercovez ecs 
cryples mysterieuses, voutdes, formidable.?, sans lumiere, cjiii tnurneiil 
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autour dll parloir, qui menent aux cachots de la reine, de IMadame 
Elisabet-h, cl aux cellules appelees ks secrets* — Bahac, ‘ Sdncs d-e la vie 
: Mrisienne' ' y •' r' \ 

'Le regime de la Conciergerie etait le meme pour tons ; le due, 
par cela soul qu’il elait due, n’etait pas distingue du voletir, mais seulc- 
ment il p:i5mit mieux : e’etait la qu’on avail realise I’egalile, autaiu 
qu’ii est possible de concevoir un tcl systeme, mais e’etait i’egalite de 
misere. ■ ■ 

* En voyaat circuler ensemble, a travers les enonnes barreaux qui 
divisaient la prison, des assassins, des philosophes, des dues, des 
princes, des poetes, des financiers, des voleiirs, Barnave me disait tin 
jour; “ En eonsiderant ces haiitcs puissances, ces philosophes, ces 
legislateurs, ces vils miserables, ici confondus, ne vous semblc-t-il pas 
r^u’on est transporte sur les bord,s de ce fleuve infernal dont nous parle 
la Fable, et qu’on doit passer sans retour?” “Oui,” lui dis-je, “et 
nous somrnes sur Tavant-scene.” Le malheureux fut assassind quelques 
jours apres. 

‘ A miniiit, le concierge visitait tons les cachols, toutes les chambres, 
accompagne de deux guichetiers et de deux enormes chiens. Tandis 
qu’il conversait avec nous, I’un des guichetiers s’en allait sondant les 
murs et le plafond avec une longue pique pour s’assurer si Ton n'y avait 
pas fait quelques trous, 

‘ Pour pen que la riviere soit haute, le bas de la Conciergerie, qui 
en est lr<is-voisinc, se Irouve a son niveau : alors I’luuniclite regne 
partout, I’eau ruisselle le long des nuirs. Unc fmnee epaisse infectant 
I’haleine, I’etat de misere, les inaux degoiilants des habitants de ces 
lieiix, vous affccte la vue, et vous fait soulevcr le camr aussitdt que 
vous y mettez le pied : ce sent les vapeurs de I’enfer qui s’exhalent des 
bouches de I’Averne. II semble c]u’on eut choisi a dessein I’endroit oii 
ces horreurs sont surtout amoncclees, pour en faire le sejour de la 
malheureuse Marie- Antoinette. 

‘ Parnii les innombrables viclimes que j’ai vu condaraner a i>erdre 
la vie, je ne sache pas que plus de trois ou quatre aient inontre la 
muindre iaiblcsse. De ce petit nonibre fut la fainousc Mine. Dubarry ; 
je I’ai vue defaillante dans la Conciergerie apres sa condemnation : elk 
criait : Au secours! en allant.au supplice. Dans une situation pareille, 
le due du Chatelet, n’ayant point de nioyens pour s’lirracher la vie, se 
frajipa la tele centre les murs. Ne pquvant avoir d’armes offensives, 
il cassa iin carreau de vitre, et crut se dormer la inort en se fondant le 
cote avec ie verre brise ; mais il ne put y reussir, cl ne parvint qii’a 
s’inoncler de son sang ; il fut conduit en cet etat a I’echafaud, A cos 
exceptions pres, tout les condamnes etaient aussi tranquilles, quelque 
foi.s auKsi gais, apres leur jugement que auparavant.’ — Beaulieu, -Essais 
Mstoriqties/: - - 
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Let us now turn to the left by one of the three vaulted 
passages which lead from the Cour d’Honneur to the Sai/ile 
Chapelle (open to the public daily, except Monday and 
Friday, from 12 to 4), which, in spite of a restoration almost 
amounting to renewal, is still one of the most beautiful 
])ui]dings in France. The earliest chapel of the |)alace, 
which is supposed to have occupied the same site, was 
dedicated to S. Barthelemy; the second, to S, Nicolas. 

It was the reception of the Crown of Thorns from Jean 
dc hrienne, Emperor of Constantinople,’ and a great por- 
tion of the True Cross from his successor Baudouin,- which 
made S. Louis determine to build a shrine worthy to con- 
tain them. Pierre de Montereau was employed as archi- 
tect, and the Sainte Chapelle, begun in 1242, was finished 
in 1247. The two stories of the building, forming two 
chapels, were consecrated April 25, 1248, the upper under 
the title of S. Couronne and S. Croix, the lower under that 
of S. Marie.’' 

‘ De tout temps cet edifice, clu au maitre Pierre de Montereau, fut 
considere avec raison comme un chef-d’ceuvre. Le roi saint Louis 
n'epargna rien pour en faire le plus brillant joyau de la capitale de. se.s 
domalnes ; et si line cho.se a lieu de nou.s etonner, e’est !e pen de temps 
employe a sa construction. En prenant les dates les plus larges, on 
doit admettre que la sainte Chapelle fut fondcc et conipletemcnt achevee 
dans I'espace de cinq an.s ; huit cent mille livres tournoLs auraient ete 
employees a sa construction, a sa decoration ot a I’acquisition des pre- 
cienses reliques qifelle renfermait. Si I’on observe avec nne scrupuleuse 
attention les caracteres archeologiques de la sainte Chapelle, on esl 
force de reconnaitre I’exactitiide des dates historiques. La mode de 
construction et rornamentation appartiennent a cette minime fraction 
(hi xiii‘- siecle. Pendant les regnes de Philippe- Auguste et de saint 

1 A siuiil.-ir relic— the duplicate of this— is preserved, under three keys, in the 
Doiniiiican mon.'tstery at Vicenza ! 

2 Those believed to he possessed by evil spirits were brought hither on the night 
of Good jrridriy to be freed from the devil by the sight of the True Cross. 

3 Uuhan and L.assus were coimnissioned, in 1837, to restore the Sainte Chapelle. 
The restoration was completed by Eoe.silwald with the aid of four sculptors— i)e 
la Rue, Pascal, Perrey, and Geolfroy Dechaumd. The last of these modelled the 
statue of S. klichael above the roof ofthe apse. 
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Louis, los progrts cle ^architecture sont si rapides, qu’une periods de 
cinq amicus y inlroduit des modifications sensibles : or, la plus grande 
imile regiie dans Tedifice, de la base au sommeld— Fw/Zi'/'/f-i?/*-. 

The great height of the building, without visible aisles 
or transept, is very striking. 'I'he lower part of the north 
side and part of the chevet are hidden by modern buildings. 
The buttresses, which .sustain all the weight of the vaults, 
rise to the full height of the building between the windows, 
and terminate in rich foliated pinnacles. Between them, 
gables, richly sculptured, surmount the windows of the 
upper chapel. Beneath the fourth window is an oratory 
constructed by I.ouis XL that he might hear mass without 
being seen, and beneath this an oratory formerly dedicated 
to S. Louis. The steeple is a modern restoration ^ of one 
erected by Charles VIII. and burnt in 1630. The portal is 
on the west facing the buildings of the Hotel du Prefet de 
Police. Above the platform over the porch is the great 
flamboyant rose-window which was added by Charles VIII. 
in 1495, surmounted by a balustrade of fleurs-de-lis and by 
turrets on either side of the gable, which contains a -smaller 
rose-window. On the balustrade two angels crown the 
chiflVe of King Charles. On the pinnacles hangs the Crown 
of 1‘horns. 

'I'he sculptures of the lower porch refer to the Virgin, as 
those of the upper to Christ. The lower piortal is divided 
into two bays, between which an ancient statue of the 
Virgin has been restored, as well as a relief of her Corona- 
tion in the tympanum. In the lozenges of the stylobate of 
the eolumns, the lilies of France alternate with the towers 
of Castille, in honour of Queen Blanche, mother of S. 
Louis. 'Lhe chapel is a nave with narrow aisles. Forty 
pillars sustain the vaulting, of which the keys, in sculptured 
chestnut-wood, arc very remarkable. The windows are 
curved triangles. The wall-decorations are restorations 
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from traces of ancient work. The floor is paved with 
thirty-four curious gravestones, chiefly of canons of the 
Sainte Chapelle. Eoileaii was buried amongst them. The 
tombstone of his brother Jacques still remains here, but 
the remains of the poet were removed, after the Revolution, 
to S. Germain des Pres. 

‘ On I’enterra, non point a S. Jean-le-Rond ou ii Notre Dame, 
comme la position de son dernier logis ^ semblait Ic dernander, inais :i 
la Sainte-Chapellc, sa paroisse natale et le champ clos des heros de 
son epopee. II I’avait voulu ainsi dans son testament, t^uand on 
souscrivit a cette derniere volonte, un jeu singnlier du hasard, il 
arriva que. sa tombe fut plac^e juste au-dessous de ce lutrin qu’il avail 
si comiquement chante.’ — Fotmiier, 'Paris demoli.' 

No external stair leads to the upper chapel, because it 
was the royal oratory opening from the palace. We ascend, 
by an inner staircase, to the platform of the upper porch, a 
vast covered balcony, forming the real approach, by which 
the royal family entered, and communicating on the north 
with the palace galleries. Hence the upper chapel is 
entered by a gothic double portal, of which the beautiful 
wreathed work at the sides is ancient ; the statue of Christ 
is a restoration. On the lintel is the Last Judgment, and 
in the tympanum is the Saviour with his hands raised, 
having the Virgin and S. John at the sides. The ba.s-relief 
of the Creation and History of the Old Testament at the 
base, are also restorations. 

The upper church is a mass of gilding, and harmoniou.s 
in colour from the fifteen stained windows, which, as far as 
possible, arc restorations*- of the old wnndows mutilatcil 
during and after the Revolution. Eleven are filled with 
scenes from Old Testament history, but three in the apse 
and one in the nave are devoted to legendary history and 
that of the translation of the chapel relics. In the great 
rose of Charles VIII., the subjects are taken from the 
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Apocalypse. Below the windows is an arcade, with sculp- 
tures representing martyrdoms. The colouring of the walls, 
most beautiful and harmonious before the restoration, has 
been entirely repainted and is therefore valueless. Beauti- 
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fill statues of the twelve apostles lean against the lower 
pillars, all bearing a cross of consecration. The fourth, 
fifth, and sixth statues on the left, and the third, fourth, 
and fifth on the right, are ancient. 'I’hese .statues and the 
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small figures of angels have shaken off the stillness and 
stiffness which characterised the earlier style (as at N'otre 
Dame, Amiens, &c.), and are represented in movement, 
displaying the germ of theatrical mannerism, but as yet. 
simple and full of graced 

‘ Ces figures sont executecs en liais, clu plus admirable travail, et 
couvertes d’ornements [reints et dores imilant de riches etofies rf.;~ 
haussees par dcs bordures semccs de pierreries.’ — VioUct-h -l^uc, i. 27. 

Under the windows of the fourth bay on either side the 
nave are niches, containing the phtccs of lionour reserved 
for the king and queen. In the fifth bay (right) a grille 
permitted Louis XL to assist, unseen, at mass. Left of the 
altar a door opens to the sacristy. In the second bay (left) 
a little door communicated with an external gallery. The 
altar, before which many royal marriages had taken place, 
and several queens (amongst others Isabeau de Baviere) 
had been crowned, was destroyed during the Revolution, 
and, with the reliquary above it, is a restoration. 

* C’est ime grande arche de bronze doree et ornee de quelques 
figures sur le devant ; elle est elevee sur une vofite gothiquo sise 
derriere le mattre autel, au rond-point de Teglise, et est fermee avcc 
dix clefs de serrures differentes, dont six ferment les deux portes ex- 
terieurcs, et les quatre autres un treillis interieur a deux battants.’ — 
Jh 4 me Morand^ 'Hist, lie la Sainta~CkapelleI 

One of the little tourelles at the sides of the shrine, that 
on the north, still contains the actual wooden stair which 
was ascended by S. Louis, when he went to take from its 
tabernacle the Crown of Thorns, which he, and he alone, 
was permitted to exhibit to the people below, through a 
large pane of glass, purposely inserted and always movable, 
in the end window of the apse. 

‘Un pen en arriere de I’autel, une arcature a jour traver.se Talwidc 
dans toute sa largeur ; la disposition en est semldable a cello dcs 
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ancicns jubes ; raais elle n’a pas la.m^me destination, Ellc se com- 
pose cle sept ogives legeres, portees par de fines colonnettes, rehaussees 
de mosaiques de verre et decorees d’anges. L’arcade mediane, plus 
spacieuse (jue cellcs qui I’accompagnent, est couronnee d’une plate- 
forme oil s’clcvc, a line grande hauteur, un baldaquin ogival, sculpte 
en bois, a I’abri duquel la chasse des saintes reliques elait autrefois 
exposed. Cette chasse, etincelantc de pierrerics, dominait, du sonmiet 
de son cslradc, la chapelle enliere.’ — F. tfc Gnilhenny. 

It is recorded that when S. Louis was in Paris, he 
would rise to pray three times in the night, always approach- 
ing the altar on his knees. As an old chronicler says of 
the Sainte Chapelle — ‘ e’etoit son arsenal contre toutes les 
traverses du monde.’ 

‘ Une femme, qui avoit nom Sarrette, et qui plaidoit en la cour du 
roi, lui dit un jour: “FiJ fi ! devrois-tu etre roi de France? moult 
mieux seroit qu’un autre fut roi que toi ; car tu es roi lout seulement 
des freres Mineurs, des freres Precheurs, dcs pretres et des clercs. 
Grand dommage est que tu sois roi de France, et e’est grand’merveille 
que tu n’es boute hors du royaume.” Les sergents du benott roi la 
vouloient battre et mettre dehors ; mais Loys ddfendit qu’ils la 
touchassent, et lui repondit en souriant: “ Certes, tu dis vrai, je ne suis 
digne d’etre roi, et, s’il avoit plu a noire Seigneur, mieux eut valu 
qu’un autre fut roi, qui mieux sut gouverner le royaume.” Et il com- 
manda a Tun de ses chainbellans de donner de I’argent a cettc femme,’ 
— Geoff roi tie Beaulieu. 

The precious relics of the Sainte Chapelle are now in 
the treasury of Notre Dame. The head of S. Louis had 
Ireen brought hither from S. Denis. 

‘Lechef de Saint Louis est dans cette eglise. 11 appartenoit au 
tresor de Saint-Denis ; mais le roi Philippe Ic Eel obtinl du pape, que 
Ic chef et un ci'ilc de Saint Louis, seroient transportes dans la chapelle 
de I’aris. Neanmoins, pour ne pas trop affliger les Benedictins, qui se 
lainentoicnt sur cette perte, on laissa aii tresor mttclioire inferieure 
de.ee chef. 

‘ Le chantre porte en haul de son baton une tele antique de 
PEinpereur Titus, qu’on a; metamorphosec en tote de Saint-Louis, 
il raison do queliiues traits de ressemblance. 

‘ Ainsi I’empereur Titus assiste tous les jours a I’qffice de la Sainte- 
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Chapclle, tenant d’unemain une petite croix, et cle Tautre une couronne 
d’epincs. Cerles, I’erapereur Titus ne s’y attendoil pas ! ’ — 7 \-th!(.‘au i/j 
I'aris. 1782. 

It was in the Sainte Chapelle that the sentence of deatii 
was read to Leonora Galigai', Marechale d’Ancrc, condennied 
July 8, 1617, on an accusation of having bewitclied the 
queen-mother, Marie de Medicis. 

Every year, at the opening of the law courts, the Al'essc 
rouge or des r'everences used to be said in the Sainte 
Chapelle, and was so called because the members of 
Parliament assisted at it in full dress, and made reve- 
rences on either side as they advanced to the altar. 

Under the kings, and afterwards, as long as the Palace 
was the seat of the Parliament, the Sainte Chapelle was 
served by canons who held their office directly from the 
pope. The treasurer wore a mitre and officiated pontifi- 
cally, and is designated in different deeds as '■pope de la 
Samte Chapel/el The first who enjoyed these prerogatives, 
celebrated by Boileau in the Ltilrln, was Hugues Boileau 
(confessor of Charles V.), a member of the poet’s family. 

In the court of the palace, opposite the Sainte Chapelle, 
Boileau came to live, after his father’s death, in i()57. 

I’he .flolel de la Cour de Comples^ built (1740)" from 
designs of Gabriel, replaces the beautiful renaissance Hotel 
des Comptes, built by Jean Joconde under Louis XIL, and 
destroyed by the fire of 1757. 

Oppo.site the Palais de Justice, at the angle of the 
Boulevard du Palais and the (Juai aux Meurs, is the 
Tribunal de Commerce (open on week-days), a renaissance 
building by Bailly (1860-G6). It encloses a quadrangle, 
surrounded by double colonnades. The staircase lues 
sculptures by Dubut. ’I'he Salle dl Audience, on tlie first 
floor, is decorated by Robert Fleury. 

The Rue de Lutece will lead us to the Rue de la 
Cite (formerly Rue de la Lanteriie, de la Juiveric, and du 
Marche-Palu), which crosses the island from the Pont 
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Notre Danic to the Petit Pont. Neither of these bridges 
is now of the slightest interest, but in the last century the 
Pont Notre Dame, built in 1500, defended at the ends by 
toureiles and lined on either side by quaint gabled houses, 
with open shops beneath, was especially picturesque. One 
of its loridge-shops belonged to the famous picture-dealer 
Gersaint, and had a sign painted and given by Watteau. 
Close to the bridge, and by the spot where the ancient 
Porte de la Cite stood, was the Prison de Glaucin, where 
S. Denis, the Apostle of the Gauls, was immured. From 
very early times this cell was transformed into an oratory, 
and as early as 1015 the knight Ansolde and his wife 
Rotrude founded a convent of secular canons opposite it, 
in honour of Monsieur Samt Denis. The oratory, under 
various names, S. Catherine, S. Denis de la Chartre, and 
S. Symphorien, existed till 1704, when the building was 
given to the Academy of S. Luke. The conventual church 
contained, till its demolition in iSio, a group by Michel 
Anguier representing S. Denis in prison, receiving the 
sacrament from the Saviour himself, and o%'er the portal 
was inscribed, ‘ Icy est la chartre en laquelle saint Denis 
fut mis prisonnier, oh notre Sauveur Jesus le visita et lui 
bailla*son precieux corps et sang. II y a grand pardon 
pour toutes personnes qui visiteront ce saint lieu.’ I'he 
site of S. Denis de la Chartre is now covered by the new 
wing of the Hotel Dieu. 

The street which opened opposite S. Denis first bore 
the name of Micra Madiana — the little Midian — from its 
Jcwi.sh inhabitants. It was afterwards called Rue de la 
Pclleterie, from the trade which at one time almost exclu- 
sively occupied it. At the end of the street \vas the church 
of S. Barthelemy, whicli served as a'chapel to the palace of 
the -Merovingian kings, and which llugues Capet endowed 
with the relics of S. Magloire, Bishop of Dol. It became 
a parish church in nqo; its rebuilding in the style of 
Louis XVI. Avas begun in 1775, but it Avas unfinished at 
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the Revolution, when it was totally destroyed, together 
with the neighbouring church of S. Pierre des Arcis and 
that of S. Croix, which had become parochial in 1 1 34. 

On the right of the broad Rue de Lutece,^ which leads 
from the Palais de Justice, across the centre of the island, 
to the Rue de la Cite, on the site now occupied by the 
great Caserne de la Cite, was the Ceinture S, Eloi, This 
contained the vast monastery of S. Eloi, which the sainted 
goldsmith founded in a house facing the palace that lie 
Lad received from Dagobert, and placed under the govern- 
ment of S. Aure, who died there of the plague in October 
666, with 160 of her nuns. In the monastic church, 
Philippe de Villette, abbot of S. Denis, escaped from the 
terrible massacre by the Burgundians, by clinging to the 
altar, dressed in his pontifical robes, and with the Host 
in his hands. The monastery of S. Eloi was bestowed in 
1629 upon the Barnabites, for whom its church was rebuilt 
in 1703. Church and monastery \vere alike destroyed in 
1859 to build the barrack. At the entrance of the precincts 
of S. Eloi, opposite the palace, at the angle of the Rue de 
la Vielle Draperie and de la Barillerie, stood, till 1605, a 
pyramidal monument, marking the site of the paternal 
home of the nineteen-years-old student, Jean CRastel, 
razed to the ground by decree of Parliament, after he 
had been persuaded by the Jesuits to his attack upon 
lienri IV. (Dec. 27, 1594), whom he only succeeded in 
wounding in the upper lip. 'Phe site was afterward.s 
occupied by the Fontaine du Palais, inscribed — 

‘Hie, ubi nianabant -saci'i nionumenta fiiroris, 

Elviit infnntluni Miroris unda aceius.’ 

The street which ran along the side of the northern 
walls of S. Eloi was called, from its inhabitants, the Rue 
de la Dra])crie, Opposite where it fell into the Rue de la 

1 Which has a statue by ^/. j6’oKc/ii7/'.(i8g3) of Theo)ihraste UL-nruui.it, 
printer of the first Parisian newspaper. 
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Juiverie. as the second part of the Rue de la Cite was 
formerly called, stood the church of La Madeleine, into 
which a Jewish synagogue was converted in the reign of 
Philippe Auguste, and which consequently observed the 
custom of reciting the office of Good Friday upon every 
lAiday in Lent to the intention of the conversion of the 
Jews. From the XIIL c. the cure of La Madeleine bore 
the title of archpriest, which secured him a supremacy 
over all other cures of the diocese: the little church was 
also the seat of the oldest of Parisian confraternities — 
/a ^rand confrhie de Notre Dame aux seig?teHrs, prctres^ 
et bourgeois de Paris, which had the archbishop for its 
abbot and the president of Parliament for its dean, and 
po.ssessed 25,000 livres of rental. La Madeleine was sold 
and pulled down at the Revolution, but a pretty side 
door belonging to it, which opened, from 1512, upon 
the Rue de Licorne, continued in existence here till 
1843, when, on the opening of the Rue de Constantine, 
it was adapted to the presbytery of S. Severin. Opposite 
La Madeleine was the famous tavern of the Pomme de 
Pin, the great resort of XVI. c. and XVII. c. wits, which 
Rabelais counted amongst ‘les tabernes m&itoires oii 
cauponisoient joyeusement les escholiers de Lutbce,’ and 
of which Regnier writes— 

‘ Ou nminls rubis balais, tons rougissants de vin, 

Montraient un //at' /O/r a la Pomme de Pin.’ — Sat, x. 

A little farther down the Rue de la Juiverie, on the 
western side, was the Halle de Beauce, a corn exchange, 
which existed from immemorial times till the XVI. c. 
Beyond this the Rue de la Calandre opened westwards, 
and here, in the ‘ Maison du Paridis,’ S. Marcel, Bishop 
of Paris, is said to have been born in the VI. c., in honour 
of which, on Ascension Day, the chapter of Notre Dame 
visited it, in solemn procession, annually. In the Rue de 
la Calandre, at the house called from its sign, du Grand 
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Theophraste Renaudot, in 1630, printed the first 
Parisian newspaper, La Gazette de France. 

* Theophraste Renaudot, medecin fi Paris, ramassoit de tons cotes 
des nouvelles pour amuser ses inalades : il se vit bientol: plus la mode 
c]u’aucun de ses confreres ; mais comme toute ime ville n’est pas 
maladc, ou ne s’imagine pas I’etre, il reflechit, au bout de queiques 
annees, qu’il pouvroil se faire un revenu plus considerable en donnant, 
chaque semaine, au public, des feuilles volantes qui contiendroieut des 
nouvelles de divers pays. Il falloit une permission ; il I’oblint, avec 
privilege, en 1632. Il y avoit longtemps qu’on avoit imagine de 
pareilles feuilles a Venisc, et on les avoit appellees parce qu’on 

payoit, pour les lire, una gaaefta, petite piece de monnoye ; voila 
I’origine de notre gazette et de son nom.’ — Saint-Foix, ‘ Essais hist, 
sat' Fans,' iFj 6 . 

Beyond the opening of the Rue de la Calandre, the Rue 
de la Cite was called Rue du Marche-Palu (Jiale or raised). 
Here, on the right, beyond the Grande Orberie (tierberie, 
afterwards the Marche Neuf, destroyed i860), stood the 
ancient basilica of S. Germain le A^ieux, founded by Chil- 
peric after the death of S. Germain, Bishop of Paris, in the 
hope of eventually endowing it with the body of that prelate, 
provisionally buried in the abbey of S. Vincent, afterwards 
S. Germain des Pres. The church never obtained so great 
a relic except as a visitor, when it was brought for refuge 
here within the walls of the Cite, from the Normans ; but 
when it was taken back in peace to the mainland, an arm 
was left here in recognition of the hospitality it had received. 
S. Germain le Vieux was sold and entirely de.stroyed at the 
Revolution. The space east of the Rue do la Cite is now 
occupied by the huge buildings of: the Hotel Dicu, which, 
from the earliest times, though on a much smaller scale, has 
been the neighbour of Notre Dame. 'Fhe ground now 
occupied ]>y the hospital was covered till the prc.sent century 
by a labyrinth' of little streets and curious old buildings. 
Between the Rue de la Lanterne and Rue do la Juiverie 
(both now swallowed up in the Rue de la Cite) the Rue des 
Mannou.se.ts ran eastwards to the cloister of Notre Dame, 
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tviking its name from a house described as Domus Mar- 
mosetorum, from the little sculptured figures on its front. 
It had a door decorated with medallion portraits, and an 
octagonal tower of the XV. c. (destroyed .1838). Another 
house pointed out in this street inspired the neighbours with 
terror: It was said to have been inhabited by a pastry-cook, 
who made an alliance with his next neighbour, a barber, 
V'ben any one entered the barber’s room to be shaved, as 
soon as he was seated, a trap-door opened beneath his chair, 
and he disax)peared into a cellar communicating with the 
house of the pastry-cook, who served up his flesh to his 
customers in little patties, which long enjoyed an extraordi- 
nary popularity in Paris. De Preul, who tells this story, 
states that the house was razed to the ground, and that it 
was forbidden ever to build on its site, but Jaillot proves 
that Pierre Balut, counsellor of Parliament, was permitted 
to build on the spot by letters-patent of Franr^^ois I. in 
January 1536. A curious round tourelle, with a well at its 
foot, belonging to the house which was then erected, stood 
till the middle of the present century. The first street 
towards the river, on the left of the Rue des Marmousets, 
was the Rue de Glatigny, named from a house which be- 
longed to Robert and Guillaume de Glatigny in 1241. 'fitle- 
deeds of 1266 speak of houses m Glategniaco. Here was 
the Val d’Amour, and here, according to Guillot, ‘ Maignent 
[demeurent] dames au corps gent, foil es de leurs corps." 
The priests were forbidden to marry, but, on payment, were 
permitted to have concubines, till it was forbidden at the 
Council of Paris in 1212.^ Behind the Rue de Glatigny, 
close to the back of S. Denis de la Char ire, was the little 
church of S. Luc, where the relics of S. Cloud were secured 
from the Englislj, from 1428 to 1443. Eastward from the 
Rue de Glatigny ran the Haute and Basse Rue des Ursins, 
part of which still exists. In the Rue Plaute des Ursins 
(also called de TYmage) stood the old_H6tcl des Ursins, 
1 See Dulaure, it 106- 
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with encorbelled towers above the river, where Jean Juvenal 
des Ursins lived (1360-1431), who was counsellor to the 
Chatelet, advocate to Parliament, provost of the trades, 
advocate and counsellor of the king, and chancellor of the 
dauphin. He is represented with his wife and eleven chil- 
dren in a curious picture, formerly in Notre Dame and no^y 
in the Louvre, and another portrait in the Louvre repre- 
sents his son Jean Guillaume, Baron de Traynel, Chancellor 
of France under Charles VII. and Louis XI. It is said that 
Racine resided for a time at No. 9, Rue Basse des Ursins, 
of which a fragment still exists. Close to the end of this 
street was the interesting church of S. Landry, which, in 
1 1 60, was already parochial. It contained a shrine, enriched, 
in 1418, by Pierre d’Orgemont, with some bones from the 
shrine of S. Landry at Notre Dame. The Dauvet family 
restored the church in the XV. c., and it contained the 
fine tombs of Jehan Dauvet (1471) and Jehan Baudran 
(1.459) well as several XVIIL c. monuments 

to the family of Boucherat, and the epitaph of Pierre de 
Broussel, surnamed ‘ patriarche de la Fronde ’ and ‘le pere du 
peuple,’ who died in the time of Louis XIV. Here also was 
the mausoleum of Catherine Duchemin, wife of the fernous 
sculptor Frangois Girardon, bearing a beautiful .Pieta in- 
scribed, ‘ Le sieur Girardon, voulant consacrer a Jesus- 
Christ tout ce cju’il peut avoir acciuis d’intcFigence et de 
lumieres dans son art, a fait et donne a I’eglisc de Saint- 
Landry, cet ouvrage au pied duquel il repose des premier 
Septembre mdccxv.’ S. Landry, sold during the Revolution, 
was occupied as a carpenters shop till 1829, when it wa.s 
pulled down. In the Rue S. Landry lived the f.loimcillur 
Pierre’ Broussel, famous as a froiideur, and there la; was 
arrested by Comminges, August 26, 1648. A ver)' curious 
account' of his seizure is to be found in the </i! 

Bncnnc. Behind the church of S, Landry, the Rue cl’iCnfer 
.ran parallel to the river, having the Hotel de Clavigny on 
the left. In its early existence it was called Rue Pori 
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S. I^andry, as it led to the only point of embarkation at the 
east end of the island, the spot where the coffin of Isabeau 
de Baviere, ^Yho had died in the Hotel S. Paul, was em- 
barked for S. Denis, accompanied by a few servants only, 
after a service in Notre Dame. On the right of the Rue 
d'Enfer was the church of S. Aigiian, founded {c. iiiS) ■ 
by Archdeacon Etienne de Garlande, formerly Dean of 
S. Aignan at Orleans, Plere the Archdeacon of Notre 
Dame found S. Bernard despairing at the inefficiency of 
his preaching in Paris, lamenting through a whole day at 
the foot of the humble altar, and consoled him with his 
counsels. The church was sold at the Revolution, but 
existed, divided into two stories of a warehouse, till late 
years. Racine lived, c. 1670, in a house on the south side 
of the Rue d’Enfer. 

Returning in imagination to the site of S. Landry, the 
Rue du Chevet led under the east end of the church, to 
the Rue S. Pierre aux Breufs, on the eastern side of which 
was the church of that name, the especial church of the 
butchers, mentioned in a bull of Innocent II. (1136) as 
Capdia Sandi Petri de Bobus. It was sold at the Revolu- 
tion, and, after long serving as a wine-cellar, was pulled 
down in 1S37, though its picturesque portal was preserved 
and applied to the western facade of S. Severin. It was 
in this church that the student Hemon de la Fosse, con- 
verted to paganism by classical studies, attacked the Plost 
in 1503, and proclaimed the worship of Jupiter, for which 
he had his tongue branded with hot iron, his hand cut off, 
and was iinally burnt alive. It is said that as an expiatory 
procession was passing after this execution, two cows, being 
led to the butcher, knelt before the sacrament, whence the 
name of the church. Close behind S. Pierre, the little 
church of S. Marine stood from the XI. c., with’ a parish 
of twenty houses, and a cure who was chaplain to the 
episcopal prisons. Sold at. the Revolution, 3 . Marine was 
used first as a popular theatre, then for workshops : it 
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existed till recent times. On the opposite side of the Rue 
S. Pierre, the Rue Cocatrix ran west, named from the fief 
of a family which existed here in the XIIL c. 

All these sites are now swallowed up. Most of tliem 
are covered by the va.st modern buildings of the 
Dien, the Maison Dieu of the middle ages, d'his i.s said 
to have originated in a hospital founded by S. Landry, 
and was probably the same which a charter of 829 mentions 
under the name of S. Christophe. But the first building 
which bore the name of Plotel Dieu, and which stood on 
the south side of the Place du Parvis Notre lharae, was 
begun by Philippe Auguste, who gave the title of Salle 
S. Denis to its first ward, 'fo this Queen Blanche of 
Castille added the Salle S. Thomas, and S, Louis continued 
the work by building the Salle Jaune, with two attendant 
chapels, along the banks of the river. After being long 
neglected during the hundred years’ war, the Hotel Dieu 
found a great benefactor in Louis XL, who built the 
beautiful gothic portals of the two chapels near the Petit 
Pont, which, with the noble renaissance gable by their 
sides belonging to the Salle du Legat, were the great 
feature of the building till the whole was destroyed by fire 
on December 30, 1772, when many of the sick perished, 
the rest being received by the archbishop in Notre Dame. 
In its next form the H6tel Dieu had no interest, except 
that under the peristyle was a statue of the philanthropist 
Montyon, who desired that his remains might rest there 
(1.83S) in the mid.st of the poor and sick. It was in this 
hospital that the poet Gilbert died, 'fhe whole of its 
buildings w'ere pulled down and the present Hotel Dieu, 
built by Diet, was inaugurated August 11:, 1877. 

Mx)re opeir and airy, the island has nowhere lost more 
in pieturcsc|uencss than in the opening out of the I’arvis 
Notre Dame to its present dimensions, and lining it on the 
left with a straight line of buildings of featureless house.s. 
The ancient Parvis (paradisus, the earthly paradise — whence 
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the great church, the figure of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
was seen in ail its glory), the spot where the scaffold was 
erected upon which the Templars protested their innocence 
before their execution, had been gradually made narrower 
and surrounded by lofty houses of varied outline. On its 
right was a fountain (destroyed 1 748), and in front of this 
a statue of unknown origin ^ (representing a man holding a 
book), which was called by the people I.e Grand Jeusneur, 
and became the recipient of all the satires of the time, as 
the statue of Pasquin at Rome. 

' Dans certains ateliers, on envoie encore les apprentis emprnnter 
chez le coutelier la fierre a arg-niser la laugicc, ou achetcr chez I’epicier 
pour deux sous ifhuile de coude. Jadis on ne inanquait jamais d’envoyer 
les novices chez M. Legris, le vendeur de gris. Le dedmtanf, arrive 
sur le parvis, demandait .au passant I’adresse du marchand cdlebre, et 
cette farce seculaire faisait toujours rire.’ — E. Drunionf^ ^ Paris a 
iravers les dgesl 

On the south of the Parvis, where the buildings of the 
H6tel Dieu now stand, stood the Hopital des Enfants 
Trouves, having its origin in a house called La Couche, 
which resulted from the preaching of S. Vincent de Paul, 
for the rescue of children who used previously to be openly 
sold, in the Rue S. Landry, for a franc apiece, to acrobats 
or professional beggars. The hospital was rebuilt in 1746- 
48, with a chapel, celebrated for its ceiling, painted in an 
imaginary state of ruin, with such power that it seemed 
to those below as if it must fall and crush them. The 
.second hospital swallowed up the church of S. Genevieve 
de.s Ardents, \vhither legend asserted that the shepherd- 
patroness -was wont to resort for prayer, d'he dedication 
of Sancta Genovefa Parva commemorated the cure, as the 
shrine of S. Genevieve was carried by, of a vast multitude, 
attacked by the terrible epidemic called dcs ArdentsA 

I The Abbfi Lebcuuf considers it to have represented Christ holding the book of 
the New Tasthment. - 

" No wonder that nudtitudes died of the rial lies Ardenis. The cure prescribed 
was wine and holy water ntinRled with scraninas from a stone of ihi- Hnlii- 
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existed till recent times. . On the opposite side of the Rue 
S. Pierre, the Rue Cocatrix ran west, named from the fief 
of a family which existed here in the XIII. c. 

All these sites are now swallowed up. Most of them 
are covered by the vast modern building.s of the JJpfe/ 
JJicu, the Maison Dieu of the middle ages. This is said 
to have originated in a ho.spital founded by S. L.andry, 
and was probably the same which a charter of 829 mentions 
under the name of S. Christophe. But the first building 
which bore the name of PIdtel Dieu, and which .stood on 
the south side of the Place du Parvis Notre Dame, was 
begun by Philippe Auguste, who gave the title of Salle 
S. Denis to its first ward. To this Queen Blanche of 
Castille added the Salle S. Thomas, and S. Louis continued 
the work by building the Salle Jaune, with two attendant 
chapels, along the banks of the river. After being long 
neglected during the hundred years’ war, the H6tel Dieu 
found a great benefactor in Louis XL, who built the 
beautiful gothic portals of the trvo chapels near the Petit 
Pont, which, with the noble renaissance gable by their 
sides belonging to the Salle du lx*gat, were the great 
feature of the building till the whole was destroyed by fire 
on December 30, 1772, when many of the siek peri.shed, 
the rest being received by the archbishop in Notre Dame. 
In its next form the Hotel Dieu had no interest, except 
that under the peristyle was a statue of the philanthropist 
Montyon, who desired that his remains might rest there 
(1S38) in the midst of the poor and sick. It was in thi.s 
hospital that the poet Gilbert died, 'i'he whole of its 
buildings were pulled down and the present Hotel Dieu, 
built by Diet, was inaugurated August rr, 1877. 

Move open and airy, the island has nowhere lost more 
in picturesqueness thain in the opening out of the Parvis 
Notre Dame to its present dimensions, and lining it on the 
left with a straight line of buildings of featurde.s.s liouses. 
The ancient Parvis (paradisus, the earthly paradise — whence 
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tlie great church, the figure of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
was seen in all its glory), the spot where the scaffold was 
erected upon which the Templars protested their innocence 
before their execution, had been gradually made narrower 
and surrounded by lofty houses of varied outline. On its 
right was a fountain (destroyed 1.748), and in front of this 
a statue of unknown origin^ (representing a man holding a 
book), which was called by the peo]rle I.e Grand Jeusneur, 
and became the recipient of all the satires of the time, as 
the statue of Pasquin at Rome. 

• Dans certains ateliers, on envoie encore les apprentis emprunter 
chez le coutelier la pierre a aigmser la langtie, on acheter cliez I’epicier 
pour deux sous dwindle de coude. Jadis on ne manquait jamais d’envoyer 
les novices chez M. Legris, Is vendeur de gris. Le debutant, arrive 
sur le parvis, demandait au passant I’adresse du marchand cdlebre, et 
cette farce seculaire faisait toujours rire.’ — E, Dmmonl, ’■ Paris a 
travers les dges.’ 

On the south of the Parvis, where the buildings of the 
H6tel Dieu now stand, stood the Hopital des Enfants 
Trouves, having its origin in a house called La Couche, 
which resulted from the preaching of S. Vincent de Paul, 
for the rescue of children who used previously to be openly 
sold, in the Rue S. Landry, for a franc apiece, to acrobats 
or professional beggars. The hospital was rebuilt in 3 746- 
48, with a chapel, celebrated for its ceiling, painted in an 
imaginary state of ruin, with such power that it seemed 
to those below as if it must fall and crush them. I’he 
second hospital swallowed up the church of S. tlenevievc 
des Ardents, whither legend asserted that the shepherd- 
patroness was wont to resort for prayer. The dedication 
of Sancta (Tenovefa Parva commemorated the cure, as the 
shrine of S, Genevieve was carried by, of a vast multitude, 
attacked by the terrible epidemic called des /hdefifsA 

1 The Abbf!: Lebcetif considers it to have represented Cliri^t liolding the book of 
the New Testament. 

2 No wonder th.nt multitudes died of the tnal <fes Ardents. 'I’he cure prescribed 
was wine and holy water mingled with scrapings from a stone of the Holy Sepulchrei 
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I’he hospital of the Enfants, Trouves has been recently 
demolished to expose the indifferent front of the southern 
division of the Hotel Dieti, The ugliness and bareness 
of the hospital, internal and external, does not contrast 
favourably with similar institutions in many provincial 
towns, notably Beaune, Tonnerre, and Angers. 

On the opposite side of the Place du Parvis Notre 
Dame is a colossal equestrian of Charle)?iag?ic by 

Rochet, on a pedestal designed by Viollet-le-Duc, 

The metropolitan cathedral of Notre Dame now faces 
us in all its gothic magnificence. The remains of an altar 
of Jupiter, discovered in 1711, indicate that a pagan temple 
once occupied the site, where c. 375 a church dedicated to 
S. Stephen "was built under Prudentius, eighth bishop of 
Paris. In 528, through the gratitude of Childebert — ‘le 
nouveau Melchisedech ’ — for his recovery from sickness by 
S. Germain, another far more rich and beautiful edifice 
arose by the side of the first church, and W'as destined to 
become eedesia fiarisiaca, the cathedral of Paris. Childebert 
endowed it with three estates — at Chelles-en-Brie, at La 
Celle near Montereau, and at La Celle near Frejus, which 
last supplied the oil for its sacred ordinances. The new 
church had not long been finished when La Cite, in which 
the monks of S. Germain had taken refuge with their trea- 
sures, was besieged by the Normans, but it was successfully 
defended by Bishop Gozlin, who died during the siege. It 
is believed that the substructions of this church were found 
during recent excavations in the Parvis Notre Dame, and 
architectural fragments then discovered are now preserved 
at the Palais des Thermes, 

The first stone of a new and much larger cathedral was 
laid by Pope Alexander III. in 1163, under Bishop hlaurice 
de Sully: A fundamentis extruxit ecdeswn cui freerai, writes 
his contemporary Robert of Auxerre. On its first altar 
Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, celebrated mass. The 
«rr,vV ^r^Tr^Inr•p^^ ranidlv. The choir was finished in ti85, 
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and a year later Geoffrey Plantagenet, son of Heiny II. 
of England, was buried in front of the high-altar. A few 
year.s later Isabelle de Hainaut, wife of Philippe Auguste, 
was laid in the same place. Early in the XIIL c., under 
Pn’shop Pierre de Nemours, the nave, towers, and facade 
were completed. It was then that the old church, of S. 
Etienne, w'here Fredegonde had taken refuge with her trea- 
sures after the murder of Chilperic (584), was pulled down. 



The south porch was begun, as its inscription tells, by 
Jehan de Chclles, master mason, February 12, 1257, the 
north portal about the same time, and the cathedral was 
finished by the beginning of the reign of S. Louis, whose 
funeral service was performed here. 

In spite of serious injuries from fire, no serious restora- 
tion ruined the glory of the cathedral before the XVII. c. 
But under Louis XIIL and Louis XIV. the XlkL c. stalls, 
tombs, roodloft, the open cloture, and XTT. c. windows of 
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the choir were swept away, and, in 1771, to give a freer 
passage for processions, the central pillar of the western 
portal was removed, with the lower sculptures of its tym- 
panum. Every year after this saw some destruction under 
the name of improvement, till the great Revolution l.)roke 
(Jilt, when the greater part of the .statues of the portals and 
choir chapels were destroyed, and the cathedral became a. 
Temple of Reason, Mile. Maillard, attended by her priest- 
esses— -figurantes de Topiira being adored as tdoddcs.s of 

Reason d la place du ci-devant Saint Sacnejnenf ! Since 
1845 ^he urgency of M. de Montalembert has led to much 
of these injuries being repaired, and to a magnificent resto- 
ration of the entire fabric under Viollet-Ie-Duc, though tlie 
whole has since narrowly escaped perishing under the 
Commune, when all its chairs were piled up in the choir 
and set on fire, and only the want of air and the dampness 
of the walls saved the building. 

The magnificent west fagade consists of three stories. 
The triple portal is surmounted by La Galerie des Mots (de 
Juda, as being ancestors of Notre Dame) — saved by the in- 
tervention of the astronomer Dupuis, when their destruction 
was ordered by the Municipal Council in 1793. In the 
second story is a great rose-window flanked by double 
windows enclosed in wide-spreading gothic arches. The 
third story is an open gallery of slender arches and columns 
— La Galerie de la Vierge : the statues here are modern,' 
Four buttresses rising to the top of the building divide it 
into equal parts, and also mark the width of the towers. 
They have niches with statues representing Religion, Faith, 
S. Denis, and S. Stephen. 

‘ 11 est, a coup sftr, peu de plus belles pages architect.Qniqiio.s ([lu; 
cette facade ou, successivement ct a la foisl les trois jiortail;-: crcu.sfs 
en ogive, le cordon brodc et dentele de.s 28 niches royalcs, rininjcn.se 

1 The original st.T.tue of Ad.'iin from this gallery, now in the Mag.asiii at S. Uenis, 
is a very interesting XIV. c. work, .and ought to be in one. of the ch.ipels of N'otre 
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rosace ccntrale flanquce de ses deux feneti-es laterales, comine le prC-tre 
dll dincrc el. du sous-diacre, la haute et frele galerie d’arcades a trefle 
qui portu line lourde plate-forme sur ses fines colonnettes, enfin les 
deux noires et massives tours avec leurs aiivents d’ardoises,^ parties 
hnrmonieuses dim tout magnifique superposees en elages gigantestjiieSj 
se developjient ii I’ocil, en fouleet sans trouble, avec leurs innomlirablcs 
details de siatuairc et cle sculpture, rallies puiasament ii. la tranquille 
grandeur de I’ensemlile ; vaste symphonic en pierre, pour ainsi dire, 
cKUvre colossale d’lm homme et d’un peuple, tout ensemble une el 
complexe coniine les iliades et les romanceros dont eile est sffitir; 
prodiiit prodigieux de la cotisation de toiites les forces d’nne eporpic, 
oil, sur chaque pierre, on voit jaillir cn cent facons la iantaisie de 
rouvrier disciplinee par io genie de I’artiste; sorle de creation hiimaine, 
en un mot, puissantc et feconde comme la creation divine, dont elle 
semilie avoir derobe le double caracterc : variete, cternite,’ — EiV/or 
Htigo^ ^Notre Dame de Paris' 

The central portal — Poric du Jjigement — recently re- 
stored from abominable mutilations by Soufflot, bears a 
statue of Christ by Geoffroy Dechaume on its dividing 
pillar. At the sides are the Apostles; in the medallions 
the Virtues and Vices. The tympanum (the lower part 
modern) and vaulting represent the Last Judgment. It was 
beneath this portal that most of the royal and other great 
marriages have taken place. When Elizabeth of France, 
daughter of Henri II., married Philippe II. of Spain, it is 
recorded that Eustace de Bellay, Bishop of Paris, met her 
here, ‘ et se fit la celebration des epousailles audit portrail, 
selon la couLiime de notre mere Sainte Eglise.’ 

On the left is the Portail de la Vkrge. 

‘ Celle poi'te est lout un poeme en pierre, Sur le socle du tnimeau 
central est plticee la statue de la Vierge tenant I’cnfant ; sous ses pieds 
elle foule le dragon u tele de femme dont la queue s’enroule an tronc 
de rarbre de la science, j^dam et Eve, des deux coles de I’arbre, sont 
lentes par le serpent. Sur la face gauche du socle, est .sculptee la 
creation d’Eve, et sur celle cle droite, Tange chassant nos 'premiers 
parents du paiiidis. Un dais tres-riche, soutenu par deux anges 
thuriferaires, sunnonte la lete de la Vierge et sc termine par un 


i These are now unforiunately' removed. 
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charmant cdioule recotivrant I’arche d’alliance. On voiulra L'a-n se 
rappeler qiie les litanies donnent £t la Vierge le litre d’ Arche d’alliauce. 
Ainsi, sur ce trumeau, la glorification de la mere du Christ esl complete. 
Idle tient dans ses bras le Redeinptcur ; snivant la parole de rPlcritiiro, 
elle ecrase ia tetc du serpent, et sa divine fonction est syinholisee par 
rarcho d’alliance. Sur le lintcau de la porte, divise en deux parties 
par I’Alicule couronnant Ic dais, sont sculples, a la droile de la Vierge, 
irois prophetcs assis, la lelc convert e d’un voile, tenant un soul 
phylactere dans unc altitude meditative; a la gauche, trois mis 
couronnes dans la meme pose. Cos six figures sont les plus belles 
entre toule.s celles de celte epoque. La pre.sence des proplietes est 
expliquee par I’annonce de la venue du .Me.ssie ; quant au rois, ils 
as.sistenl a la scene comme ancetres dc la. Vierge. Les teles de ces 
personnages sont particulierement reniarquables par rexpre.ssion 
d’intelligence meditative qui semble leur donner la vie. 

‘ Le second linteau represente I’cnsevelissement de la Vierge. Deux 
anges tiennent le suaire ct descendant le corps dans un riche sarco- 
phage. Derri^re le cerceuil est le Christ benissant le corp.s de sa 
mere ; autour de lui les douze apotres, dont les phy,sionomies ex- 
priment la douleur. “Dans le tympan snpericur, la Vierge est assise a 
la droite de son fils, qui lui pose sur la tete une couronne apportee par 
un ange. Deux autres anges agenouillcs des deu.x cotes du trdne 
portent des flambeaux. Dans les quatre rangees de claveaux qui 
entourent ce.s bas-reliefs, sont sculples des ange.s, les patriarches, les 
rois ai'eux de la Vierge et les prophetes. Un cordon convert de 
magnifique.s ornements termine les voussures. Mais comme pour 
donner plus d’ampleur h. la courbe finale, une large moulure I’encadre 
en forme de gable renfonce. Get encadremcnl repo.se sur deux 
colonnettes, 

‘ Huit statues garnissent les ebrasemerils. ’Wiici comment se 
dispoisent ces figures. En commen^ant par le jambage ii la droite do 
la Vierge, est place .S, Denis portant sa tete et accompagne de deux 
anges, puis Constantin, Centre rebrasement oppose, en face de C^on- 
stantin, est le pajre S, Sylvestre, it la suite S. Genevieve, S. Etienne 
et S. Jean-Baptiste. Les statues etant po.sees sur les colonneUes de 
Tarcature inferieure, les tympans reserve entre les arc.s qui sunuonteut 
ces colonnettes sont p.ar consequent sou-s les pieds des figures. Chacuii 
de ees tympans porte une sculpture qui .se rapporte au personnage 
superieur. Sous Constantin, deux animaux, un chien et un oiseau, 
pour signifier le triomphe du christianisme .sur le demon: sous S. 
Denis, le bourreau tenant la hache ; sons les deux anges, un lion et uir 
oiseau monstrueux, symboles des puissances que les anges foident aux 
pieds i sous S. Sylvestre, la ville cle Byzance; sons S, Genevieve, un 
demon; sous S, Etienne, un Juif tenant une pierre ; sous S. Jean 
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Baptiste, le roi lieroile. Dans^ le fond de I’arcature, sous les pelites 
f>give.s, sent sculptees eii relief tres-plat des scenes se rappoilant egale- 
meiit aux statues siipericiires. Ainsi, sous Constantin, on voit un 
roi agenouillc tenant une banderole, aux pieds d’une femme assise, 
voilee, couronnee, nimbee, et tenant un sceptre- Cette femme, e’est 
i’Eglise, a lafpielle remperenr rend hommage. Sous les anges, on voit 
les combats de ces esprits sup^rieurs centre les esprits rebeiles. Sous 
S. Denis, son martyre ; sous S. Sylvestre, un pape conversant avec uii 
personnage couronne ; sous S. Genevieve, line femme benie par line 
main sortant d’une nnee, et rccevant Tassiatance d’un ange; sous 
S. Etienne, la representation de son martyre ; sous S. Jean Baptiste, le 
bourreau donnant la tele du Precurseur a la fille d'Herodiade. A la 
mcme hauteur, sur les jambages, sonl sculptees la Terre, represenlee 
par une femme tenant des plantes entre ses mains : la Mer, hguree de 
meme par une femme assise sur un poisson et tenant une barque. Les 
pieds-droits exterieurs de la porte sont couverts de vegetaux sculptes 
avec une rare delicatesse ; les arbres et avbustes sont evidemment 
symboliques ; on reconnait parfaitement un chene, un hetre, un poirier, 
un chataignier, un eglanlier. 

‘Trente sept bas-reliefs, sculptes sur les deux faces de chacun des 
pieds-droits de la porte, composent un alnianach dc pierre au-dessus 
des bas-reliefs de la Mer et de la Terre. Ce sont les figures du 
zodiaque et les divers travaux et occupations de I’annee. 

‘C’est ainsi que les artistes du commencement du xiii® si^cle 
savaient composer une porte de cathedrale,’ — Viollet-le-Dv.c, vii. 421. 

The portal on the right, S. Anne or de S. Marcel^ is 
the most ancient of the portals, and is composed, in its upper- 
part, of fragments from that of S. Etienne,* executed at the 
expense of Etienne de Garlande, who died in J142. Other 
portions come from the central portal of the facade begun 
l)y Bishop Maurice de Sully (ob. 1196), who is himself 
represented amongst the sculptures, together with Louis 
YIl. On the central pillar is the statue of S. Marcel, ninth 
bishop of J’aris (ob. 436) 3 it is of early XIII. c. The hinges 
of this door, magnificent specimens of metal work, are also 
relics of S. Etienne. 

The beautiful south fagade bears, with its date 1257, 
the name of the only known architect of Notre Dame 
— jean de Chelles. The portal of the north transept 
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is devot-ucl to the history of the Virgin, and bears a 
beautiful statue of her, with the mantle fastened under 
the right arm. The reliefs give the history (jf the 
'Fhe statuettes of angels are very charming.' Beneath 
the third window, belonging to a choir chapel beyond 
this portal, is the graceful ib?* Jiouge^ the Canon’s door, 
a clief-d’eeuvre, early XIV. c., which has a re[)resentation 
of the Coronation of the Virgin in its tympanum and scenes 
from the life of S. Marcel in its vaulting. It takes its name 
from its doors having been originally painted rod. Its 
statues represent S. Louis and Marguerite de Provence. 

‘ Lo. petite Portc-Koiige atteint presque les limitca des clelicatesses 
gothiques du quinzienie siecle.’ — Vidor Hugo, 

The cathedral spire is a recent ‘ restoration ’ by Viollet- 
le-Duc. 

High mass on Sundays is at 9.30 A.jr, ; Vespers, followed by 
Benediction, at 3.30 p.m. On P'ridays in Lent the great relic, the 
Crown of Thorns, is exhibited after 2 p.M. in the choir. 

On entering the church from the sunlit square the ex- 
treme darkness is at first almost oppressive, then infinitely 
imposing. Victor Hugo calls the building ‘a symphony 
in stone,’ and Viollet-le-Duc says that had the pillars a 
voice they could ‘ recount the annals of France from Philip 
Augustus to our own time.’ The chief light comes from 
above, from the windows of the clerestory, which, in the 
choir, are filled with gorgeous stained glass. The five 
aisles, with their many pillars, afford most picturesejue 
cross views. In the choir Henry VI. of ICngland (1431): 
wlien only ten years old, was crowned King of Krance, 
I'lie whole church, now so bare of historic memorials, was 
formerly paved with sepulchral stones. The monuments 
included ; I’hilippe, Archdeacon of Paris, son of liOuis VL, 
1167 ; Prince Geoffrey of England, 1186 ; Queen Isabelle 
of Flainault, nSy; Louis de France, dauphin, son of 
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Charles VI., T.115; Louise de Savoie, mother of Francois 
I. (her heart), 1531; Louis XIIL (his entrails), 1643: 
Elides de Sully, Bishop of Paris, 120S ; Bishop Etienne IL, 
dit Templier, 1279; Cardinal Aymeric de Magnac, 13S4; 
Bishop Pierre d’Orgemout, 1409; Denis Dumoulin, Patri- 
arch of Antioch, 1447 1 Archbishop Pierre de IMarca, 1662 ; 
Archbishop Hardouin de Perefixe, 1671; Archbishop 
Francois de Harlay, 16953 and Renaud de Beaune, Arch- 
bishop of Sens, 1616. 

'Cette vanle egli.se, qui I’enveloppait tie toute.s parts, ehfiit elle-iiieme 
un .souverain calinant. Les ligne.s solennelles tic cettc architecture, les 
pensees pieuses et sereines qui se clegageaient, pour ainsi dire, de tons 
les pores de celte pierre, agissaient sur elle a son insn. L’etlifice avail 
aiissi des bruits d’une telle benediction ct d’une telle majeste qudls 
assoupissaient cette ame malade. Le chant monotone des officiants, 
les reponses du peuple aux pr^tres, quelquefois inarticulees, quelquefois 
tonnantes, I’harmonieux tressaillement des vitraux, forgue dclatant 
comme Cent trompettes, les trois clochers bourdonnant comme des 
niches de grosses abeilles, tout cet orchestre sur lequel bondissait une 
gamine gigantesque montant et descendant sans cesse d’une foule a un 
clocher, assourdissaient sa memoire, son imagination, sa douleur. Les 
cloches surtout la ber^aient. G’etait comme un magnetisme puissant 
que ces vastes appareils repandaient sur elle a larges flots .' — Victor 
Hugo^ ‘ Notre Dame de Par is. ^ ; 

The form of the church is a Latin cross. The central 
aisle is of great width, ^ and besides the chapels, there are 

1 The length of None Dame is sgo feet; width at transepts, 1.44 feet ; height of 
vaulting, too feet; height of west towers, 204 feet ; width of west front, 12S feet; 
length of nave, 225 feet ; width of nave, 39 feet. 

An engrtived copper tahlet hung against one of the plllar.i fornierly gave the 
dimenaion-s of the church— , 

Si tu veu-'t scavoir comme est ainph,', 

T)e Nostre-Dame le grand temple, 

11 y a, clans convve, pour le .seur, 

Dhs et sept toises de hatiteiir, 

Sur la Uirgeitr tie vingt-fiu.itre, 

Et soisante-cinq sans rebattre, 

A de long aux tours haul montdes 
Trente-quatre sont comptde.s ; 

Le tout fondd sur pilotis, 


double side-aisles, above which run the immense galleries of 
the triforium, united at the transept walls by very narrow 
passages, "rhe choir retains some of its wood carving, 
executed under Louis XIII., from designs of jean de 
Goulon. The group called Le Voiu de L(mis XIII., con- 
sists of a Descent from the Cross by Nicolas Coustou. 
The kneeling figure of Louis XIII. is by Guillaume 
Coustou, that of Louis XIV. by Antoine Coysevox. The 
tapestries hung up on festivals were given by Napoleon I, 
d'he dead Christ in gilt copper comes from the chapel 
of the Louvois in the Capucines of the Place Vendorne. 
Enclosing the west end of the choir is part of the curious 
XIV. c. screen, sculptured by Jean Ravy — a remnant of 
that destroyed under Louis XIV. 

‘The earlier series on the north contains a crowded representation 
of the History of Christ, in an unbroken line from the Annunciation 
to the Prayer in Gethsemane. These representations are vividly 
conceived, and the style in which they are executed breathes the 
spirit of the XIII. c. Perhaps they belong to the end of that 
period or the beginning of the XIV. c. The reliefs on the south 
side are different in many points. They continue the History of 
Christ, and, indeed, the -whole was so arranged that the cycle which 
began at the east passed along the north side to the west end of the 
choir, and was continued on the lectern, wdiere the Pa.ssinn, Crucifixion, 
and Resurrection were depicted in front of tlie congregation, con- 
cluding at the south side in a scene moving from w'est to east. Of the 
later scenes, the only ones now in existence are those which extend 
from the meeting of Christ as the Gardener with M,.ary Magdalen, to 
the farewell to the Disciples after the Resurrection. The artist of tliese 
later scenes left hi.s name, in an inscription that has now also disap- 
peared, as Jehan Ravy, who for twenty-six years conducted the Ijuikl- 
ing of Notre Dame, at the end of which time it was completed under 
his nephew, Master Jehan Te Boiitelller, in 1351. M.asler Ravy 
evidently thought that he could improve upon his predecessor’s wi>rl; 
on the north side ; for while the latter had formed the scenes into <inc 
unbroken series, he divided into separate compartments l)y arcades, .so 
that the later r<;presentations, which are still in existence, are separated 
from each other by small columns.’— 

The chapels have been decorated in fresco, at great 



expense, under Viollet-le-Duc, rather to the destruction, 
most will consider, of the general harmony of the building. 
We may notice in the choir chapels, beginning on the 
right (the south)— 

Chapellc S, Denis. Statue of Archbishop Affre, by Auguste cle 
Bay. I'hc Archbishop is represented at the moment when, ap- 
pearing with an olive branch on the barricade of the Faubourg 
S. Antoine, he was struck by a ball, June 25, 1S4S. 

ChapcUc S. Madeleine. Kneeling statue of Archbishop Sibour 
(murdered in S. Etienne du Mont, January S, 1857), by Dubois. 
Grave of the papal nuncio Garibaldi, Archbishop of Myra, 
U853. 

Chapelle S. Ginllanmc. Statue of the Virgin and Child, attributed 
to Bernini. Mausoleum of General Ilenri-Charles d’l-Iarcourt, 
1769, by Pigalle — a singular work of dramatic sculpture. 

Chapdlc S. Georges. Statue of Archbishop Darboy (murdered by ‘ 
the Communists in the prison of La Roquette, May 27, 1871), 
by Bonnassieu-K. Kneeling statue of Archbishop Morlot, 1862, 
by Lescorne. 

La Chapel/e dc Noire Dame des Sept Douleurs (north of choir) con- 
tains a restored fresco (of XIV. c.) of tlie Virgin and Child 
throned, with S. Denis on the right, and Bishop Simon Matiffas 
tie Buci, who built the first three chapels on the left of the apse, 
as was told on his monument, and whose tomb was originally 
' beneath it. 

ChapcUc S. Marcel. Immense tomb of Cardinal de Belloy, 180S, 
by Pierre Deseine. Tomb, with reclining figure, of Arclibishop 
de Quelen, 

ChapUlc .S. Louis. Ivnecling statue of Archbi.shop Louis-Antoine 
de Noaiiles, 1729, l)y de Cliaume. 

CkapcUe S. Germain. Tomb of Archbishop Leclerc de luigne, 
rSix, A kneeling figure in relief. 

Chapellc S. Ferdinand. Slab tomlx, with medallion, of Archljishop 
de Beamont, 178.!. 

Chah'lle S. Martin. Tomb (restored by Viollet-lc-Duc) of Jean 
Baptiste do Vardcs, Comte' de Guebrianl, Warshal of IVance, 
1643, and his wife Renee clu Bcc-Crcspin, who was .sent as 
ambassadress e.vtraordinary to Poland, and died 1659. 

Behind the sanctuary, moved from its rightful place, is the tomb, 
with an interesting jewelled effigy, of Archifishop Matiffas de 
Buci, 1304. 


Against a pillar at the entrance of the choir on left is a statue of 
S. Denis, by Nicolas Coiistou. Against the corresponding jiiilar 
on the right is a XIV. c. statue of the Virgin and Child. 

‘Apres la Lataillc de Poitiers, le.s bourgeois dc Paris, pour fa ire 
cesser les maux qui affligeaienl la France, firent veeu d’offrir tons les 
ans a Notre Dame un cierge de la longueur de la ville. Le 14 aout 
1437, le prev6t des marchands et des echevins presenterent, pour la 
premih'e fois, cette offrande an chapitre. Quand Paris se fut aiig- 
mente et qit’il deviiit difficile de trouver un cierge de telle dimension, 
on cha.ngea le cierge en une lampe d’argent qui elevait rcster toujnurs 
allumee et que Francois Morin apporta en grande ponipe a Notre 
T)a\XiQ qih 6 o$.’— P ans travels les dges. 

Among the historic memorials which perished in the 
Revolution was the equestrian statue of Philippe le Bel, 
clothed in the armour which he wore at Mons-en-Puelie, 
which stood by the last pillar on the right of the nave. 
A gigantic S. Christopher, destroyed by the chapter in 1786, 
was given, in 1413, by Antoine des Essarts, whose tomb, 
with his armed statue, stood near it. Tastes have changed, 
for a famous traveller of the XYII. c. found S. Christopher 
the only thing worth seeing in the church. 

‘ I could see no notable matter in the cathedrall church, saving the 
statue of S. Christopher on the right hand at the coming in of the 
great gate, \vhich is indeed very exquisitely done, all the rest being but 
ordinary.’ — Coryat's ' Cniclities^' i6i\. 

The realistic tomb of Canon Jean Etienne Yver (1467) 
still exists uninjured^ ''J'he archbishops have been buried, 
since 1711, in a vault under the choir ; if they are cardinals 
their hats are hung over their coffins. 

P'he Treasury of Notre Dame is open from to to 4 
(50 c.) except on .Sundays and holidays. It was despoiled 
at the Revolution, but a few of the most precious objects 

1 Other luomiujeiits belonging. to Notre Dame which still exist nml might lie 
restored (froni the Mus<5e at Versailles) with f;re.at .advantage to the interest of the 
ehnreh.are those of Jean Jouvenel des Ursins (1431) and his wife, MieheUe dc Vtry : 
and of Marechal Albert de Gondi,.Dtic de Rotz (1603), and liis hroilter Pierre de 
Gondi, Bishop of Paris (i6i6). 
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escaped, and others have since been collected from other 
churches. It is approached through the east arcade of a 
little cloister, with stained glass representing the story of 
S. Genevieve. The greatest treasures of all, the Crown 
of Thorns given to S. I^ouis and brought hither from the 
Sainte Chapelle, and the nail of the True Cross which 
belonged to the abbey of S. Denis, arc only exposed on 
Fridays in Lent. 

I'he other treasures include the gold XI 1. c. cross of 
the Emperor Manuel Comneniis, bequeathed by Anne de 
Gonzague to vS. Germain des Pres in 1683; the relic of the 
True Cross sent to Galon, Bishop of Paris, in 1 109 ; the cross, 
in wood and copper, of Bishop Eudes de Sully ; the dis- 
cipline of S. Louis ; the crucifix which S. Vincent de Paul 
held over Louis XIII. when he was dying; the coronation 
mantle of Napoleon 1. and the chasuble which Pius VII, 
wore at the coronation ; chasubles embroidered in XV. c. 
and XVI. c. ; the pastoral cross of Archbishop Affre; the 
dress worn by Archbishops Affre, Sibour, and Darboy in 
their last moments, with the marks left by the instruments 
of their death ; the magnificent silver image of the Virgin 
and Child given by Charles X. (1821). The ostensoir 
given by Napoleon L, and many magnificent church vest- 
ments and services of church plate presented by Napoleon I. 
and Napoleon HI. on occasion of marriages, baptisms, &c. 
On the walls of the treasury are full-length portraits of Arch- 
bishops dc Quelen and Sibour. 

The Chapter Hoi/se, with the throne where the arch- 
bishop presides every month at a council, contains a portrait 
of Archbishop Affre and a picture of his death upon the 
barricade of the Faubourg S. Antoine. An armoire adorned 
vdth paintings of the life of S. Louis,.contains a precious re- 
liquary of S. Louis ; other reliquaries of XII L c. and XIV, 
c. ; reliquaries of XV. c., supporting busts of S. Louis and 
S. Denis : and a massive ostensoir given by Napoleon L, who 
also presented the great paschal candlestick of the church. 
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The most magnificent scene ever witnessed in Notre 
Dame was the coi'onation of Napoleon I. and Josephine, 
at an expense of eighty-five million francs. 

‘Quelle est Tiime <)ui pent avoir mis un pareil jour en oubli? J’ai 
vu dc'jmis Notre-Dame, je I’ai viic clans les fetes scjniptncuses ef. 
solcnnelles, mais jamais Ic coup d’a'i! du couronncmenl do Napoleon 
m’a ele memo rappeld. Cette voiite aiix arceaux gollui|nes, aux vitiaux 
lumineux, qui rctentissait ilu chant saerc des pretres, appelant les 
henc'dictions du Tres-Haut sur la ceremonie qui .allait etre celebree, cn 
attendant le vicaire de Jesus-Christ, clont Ic trone etait prepare pres ile 
Tautel ; landis que le long de ses vieille.s murailles, recouvertes de 
tapisserics inagnifiqucs, on voyait ranges par ordre lous les corps 
de I’Etnt, les deputes de toutes les villes, la France entiere, enfin, 
qui, reprdsentee par ses mandataires, envoyait son voai atlirer la 
benediction du ciel sur celui c|u’elle couronnait. Ces milliers de 
plumes flottantes qui ombrageaient les chapeaux des semateiirs, 
des conseillers cVEtat, des tribuns, ces cours de judicature avec leur 
costume riche et severe a la fois, et ces uniformes brillants d’of, puis ce 
clerge dans toute sa pompe, tanclis que, dans les travees de Tetage 
supmeur de la iief et du chceur, cles femmes jeunes, belles, etincellantes 
de pierreries et vetues en meme temps avec cette elegance qui 
n’appartient qu’a nous, forniaient une guirlande ravissante au coup 
d’oeil. 

‘ Le pape arriva le premier. Au moment ou il entra clans la ba.siliquc, 
le clerge entonna Tu cs Petrus^ etc. ; ct ce chant grave et rcligieus fit 
une profonde impression sur les assistants. Tie YU. avan 9 ait du fund 
de cette eglise, avec un air a la fois majestueux et humble. On voyait 
cjivil otait notre .souverain, mais que dans son coeur il se recormaissait 
I’humble sujet de celui clont le trone etait une croix. 

‘ L’instant qui reunit peut-etre le plus cle regards sur les marches 
de I’autcl, fill celui ou Josephine recut de I’empcreur la couronne et fut 
sacrec solennellement iinperatrice cles P'ran^ais, Lorsqii'il fut temps 
pour elle de paraitre activement dans Ic grand drame, 1’impera.trice 
clescendit du trone ct s’avanga vers I’aulcl, ou I’attendait I’emporeiir, 
suivie de ses dames du palais et do tout son service d’honneur, et ayant 
son manteau porte par la princesse Caroline, la princesse J uiie, la priuccsse 
Eli, a ol In piincessc Louis. J’ai eu I’honneur d’etre puNentee a lu-riu- 
coup dc vraics princesses^ comme on le disait dans le faulrourg >S. (.lor- 
main, et je dois dire, cn toute veriti? cle conscience, que jamais je n’en 
ai vu cpii ra’imposassent davantage que Josephine. C’ctait de rdlegaace 
et dc la majeste ; aussi, une fois qu’elle avail apres elle son mautoau 
cle cour, il nc fallait plus cherchcr la femme du monde pen arrelee clans 
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sea vouloirs, elle etait convenable de.tous points* et jamais reine nc sut 
mieiix trtnier sans I’avoif appris, 

‘ Je vis tout ce que je viens cle dire dans les j’eux de Napol^jon, II 
jouissait c-n regardant yimperatrice s’avancer vers lui ; et lorsqiveile 
s’agi?noinlla, . . . lorsque les lannes, qu’elle ne pouvait reteiiir, ronl- 
eront sur ses mains jointes qu’elle elevait hien plus vers lui que vers 
Dieu, dans ce moment ou Napoleon, on pluldt Bonaparte, etait pour 
elle sa veritable providence, alors il y eut entre ces deux etres uno de 
ces minutes fugitives, uniques dans loute une vie, et qui comljlent le 
vide de bien des annees, Uempereur mit une grace par/aite a ia 
moindre des actions qii’il devait faire pour accomplir la ciiremonie, 
Mais ce fiU surtout lorsqii’il s’agit de couronner rimperatrice. Cette 
action devait etre accompli par I’empereui-, qui, a pres avoir requ la 
petite couronne fermiie et surniontee de la croix, cju'il fallait placer sur 
la tete de Josephine, devait la poser sur sa propre tete, puis la niettre 
sur celle de rimperatrice. II init a ces deux mouvements une lenteur 
gracieuse qui etait remarquable. Mais lorsqu’il en fut au moment de 
couronner enfm cello qui etait pour lui, scion un prejuge, son t!ioik 
hetirciisc, il fut coijjtet pour elle, si je puis dire le mol. II arrangeait 
cette petite couronne qui surmontait le diadeine, en diamant, la placait, 
la dtiplacait, la remettait encore, il semblait qu’il vouhit lui promettre 
que cette couronne lui serait douce ct Icgere 1 ’ -^Mtitnoires ik la 
Dttchesfe iVAbr antes. 

In later times, the most magnificent ceremonials at 
Notre Dame have been the marriage of Napoleon III. to 
the Comtesse Eugenie de Teba, January 29, 1S53, and the 
baptism of the Prince Imperial in 1857. 

Those miss a great sight who do not ascend the Towers 
of Notre Dame. The entrance (40 c.) is on the north .side 
of the north tower, left of portal. The staircase is easy. 
On the first landing is a large chamber, containing, the 
admirable little spiral staircase (giving access to the roofs) 
of which we give an illustration (p. 52). A gallery, with a 
glorious view, runs round the final base of the towers and 
across the west facade. It is worth while to have accom- 
plished the ascent if only to make the acquaintance of the 
extraordinary population of strange beasts and Irirds 
which guard the parapet. Two hundred and ninety-seven 
steps have to be mounted before reaching the summit 
of the south tower, 223 feet in height. 
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‘ C'est un iriaffnitiqiie ct charmant spectacle que Pavis, vu du haut 
dcs lours cle Notre Dame aiix fratches Incurs d’une aul^e d’ete. On 
pouvait eUe, ce jour-la, en juillel. Le ciel elait parfaitemenL serein, 
Quekjues etoiles attardees s’y cteignaiciit siir divejs points, et il y f-n 
avail unc Ires-brillantc an levant dans le plus clair du ciel. l.e soldi 
el oil an monicnl de paraitre. Paris comin<mcail a reniuer. Une lurniere 



staikcase at notee dame. 


Ires-blandre et tres-pure faisait saillir vivement a I’reil tons les ])]ans qiie 
ses niillc maison.s presenlent a Porient. L’ombre gcante des clochers 
allait de toil en toil d’un bout de la grande ville ii rautre. II y avail 
deija des quartiers qui parlaient el qui faisaient clu bruit. Ici un ccuip 
de cloche, la un coup de marleau, la-bas le cliqueti.s c(iniplK|ue d’une 
charrette en inarche, Dejil quelques fumees se rk'gnrgeaien! ca et la 
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sur toutti cette, surface de toits comnie par les fissures d’uae immense 
solfatare. La riviere, qui frouce son eau aux arches cle tant de ironts, 
a la pointe de tant d’iles, etait moirec de plis d’argent. Amour cle la 
ville, au dehors des remparts, la vue se perdait dans un grand cercle de 
vapeurs flaconimuses a travers lesquelles on distinguait coiimseinenl 
la ligne indcfinie des plaines, et le gracieux rcnflement des coteaux. 
Toutes sortes de riimeiirs flottantes se dispersaient sur cette cite a Jemi 



reveillce. Vers forient le vent du matin chassait a travers le cie 
quelcpies blanches ouates arrachees a la toison de lirume des collines. 
— Victor Ihigo, '' Notre Dame de Paris,^ 

Victor Hugo says that it was by seeing the word 
AX/Vrivli, “fatality,” inscribed upon one of the church 
towers that he \vas led to write his “Moire Dame de 
Paris.” 

In the south tower is the great bell, *lc bourdott de 
Notre Dame,’ which has announced all the great French 
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victories. The famous ‘Jacqueline,’ given in 1400, was 
named after Jacqueline de la Grange, wife of its donor, 
Jean de Montaigu (brother of Bishop Gerard), belreaded at 
the Halles in 1409; but when recast, in i686, the bell was 
called ‘Emmanuel l.ouise Therese,’ in honour of Loui.s XTV. 
and his (}ueen. A smaller bell shown here was brought 
from Sebastopol, and is of Russian workman.ship. 

Notre Darne has alway.s been celebrated for its ju-eachcrs. 
Many of the finest orations of Bossuet and Eourdaloiie w’ere 
delivered here. Latterly the religious feelings of the middle 
ages have seemed to be awakened at Notre Lame, when 
twelve thousand persons have listened at once to the preach- 
ing of the Dominican Lacordaire, grand and majestic, but 
free from all mannerism and affectation, full of sympathy, 
telling of salvation, not damnation; when M. Loyson, once 
distinguished and famous as the Carmelite Pere Hyacinthe, 
has drawn an immense audience, though rather appealing 
to the moral and intellectual than to the religions feelings ; 
or- when as many as eight thousand have been led to a 
general communion by the fiery words of the Jesuit Pere 
de Ravignan. 

Nothing remains now of the episcopal palace, sacked 
February 14, 1831, when, under Monseigneur de Quelen, 
during the riots excited by a refusal to bury comedians 
with the rites of the Church, its library of twenty thousand 
volumes was destroyed, without the slightest interference 
from the government of Louis Philippe, which remained 
utterly impassive to the scenes which were going on. 

‘ L’cdifice, envahi par uiie foule innombrablo et furicuse, n’dtait 
plus qu’unc ruine an bout cle qnelques instants. Tout a la fois on 
deracinait le.? grilles et les rarapes des escaliors, on .sapait Ics miirs, 
on crevait la toUiirc, on precipitait par k;.s fcnelres les marlires, Ics 
boiscrics, les glacos et le mobilier dcs appartements. Une troupe du 
barbares faisail la chainc depuis la bibliothcque du palais jusqa’an 
parapet du quai ; les livres et les manuscrits precieux passail de main 
en main ; cliacun les lacerait h son tour, et les derniers les laneait dans 
la riviere. Tout cela s’aCcomplissait au millieu de chants sauvages et 
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(.le hiuiciiieats atlVeus. Pour comble d’outrage, une troupe aviuee, 
souilk'c do lange et couverte d’habits sacerdotaux, formait nulour de 
rcnceiate une grotesque et sacri%e procession. C’est ainsi que Ics 
arclievcqiies de Paris furent dcpouiiles de Icur antique derueure.’— Z)i? 
Guilhermy, ‘ Itin. arch, de Paris' 

‘ I.es persecutions et I’assassinat semblent, en nos heures Iroublecs, 
comme le lot promis d’avance a ceux qui s’as.seyent stir le .siege menace 
par tant de haines. Monseigneur de Quelen voit son palais archie- 
piscopal mis a sac; Momseigneur Affre est frappe mortellement stir une 
barricade, victime de son herojque devouement Monseignenr Sibour 
csl poignanie par Verger, et si Monseignour Marlot .s’eteiut tranquille- 
meni, 'Monseigneur Darboy tombe sous les balles des federes.’ — 
Edouard Dniruoni, ‘ Pa^ds ii travels ks hgcsi' 

It was in this Phxhevhhc that the National Assembty 
held its first meeting in Paris, after the removal from 
Versailles, The Sacristy now occupies the site of the 
palace. The archbishop’s garden occupied the site of the 
hillock known in early times as La Motte aux Papelards, 
a name not inappropriate during the dissolute life of Arch- 
bishop Plarlay.^ ■ 

Behind the cathedral is the Place Notre Name, with 
a gothic fountain by Vigoureux (1843), decorated by the 
sculptor Merlieux. Here, at the end of the garden, 
shuddering figures are always pressing against the win- 
dows of a low one-storied building. It is the Morgue, 
where bodies found in the river or streets are exposed for 
recognition during three days. The name Morgue comes 
from the old French word for visage. Formerly at the 
entrance of all the prisons was a chamber called the 
Morgue, where, on their arrival, prisoners Avere detained 
for some minutes, that their physiognomies might be well 
studied for after-recognition. The bodies are seen through 
a glass screen, and are kept constantly watered to impede 
decomposition. The bodies nowr retain their clothing, as 

I An illustrious Bishop of Paris (for one year only) in the XIII. c. was the Pietro 
Lornliardo rnentioned by Dante — ; 

‘ Quel Pietro per che, con la poverella, 

Offerse a Santa 01)168.111 sa,o tesoro.’ — /’<w, -x. 
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it was believed that the removal of the clothes in which 
the bodies are found was a reason why mistakes were 
frequently made and people met alive and well the 
relations whom they had mourned and buried, after re- 
cognising them at the Morgue. More than 300 is the 
average of bodies annually exposed here. A powerful 
refrigerating apparatus admits of their being preserved for 
a long time, which facilitates judicial inc[uiries. Nothing 
can be more appalling than the interior of the Morgue, 
w'herc death is seen in its utmost horror, 

‘La pojnhace est avide de cet affreux spectacle ; e’est bien Ic plus 
revoltant que I’imaginatioa puisse representer .’ — Tableau dc Taris, 17S2. 

‘ La Morgue est la chapelle ardente de I’infortime et du crime. . . . 
II y a de.s jours de I’annee oil la Morgue est beaucoup trop efcroite : le 
lendeniain d’une emeute, le lendemain du Mardi-Gras, le lendemain 
d’ltne fete national e.’ — Nodier^ Ri’gnier et Champiii, ‘ Paris historiqued 

‘ La Morgue est un spectacle a la portee de toutes les bourses, que 
se payent gratuilernent les passants pauvres ou riches. La porte est 
ouverte, entre qui vent. II y a des amateurs qui font un detour pour ne 
pas manquer une de ces representations de la mort. Lorsque les dalles 
sent nues, les gens sortent desappointes, voles, murmurant entre leurs 
dents. Lorsque les dalles sont bien garnies, lorsqu’il y a un bel etalage 
de chair humaine, les visiteurs se pressent, se donnent des emotions a 
bon marche, s’cpouvantent, plaisantent, applaudissent ou sifllent, comme 
au theatre, et se retirent .satisfaits, en declarant que la Morgue e.st 
reussie, ce jour-la.’ — Zola,’’ Thdrese Raquind 

Near the Morgue, in January 1898, a large piece of the 
wall of the Gallo- Roman city \vas di.scovered, evidently 
built with stones (many of them inscribed) from the amphi- 
theatre on the site now occupied by the Rue Morrge. 

Nothing remains now of Le Cloitre Notre Dame, on the 
northern side of the church, with its thirty-seven canoni- 
cal houses and its famous episcopal schools, in which 
S. Anselm defeated Roscelin and S. Bernard combated 
Abelard. Here was the earliest public library in Ibrince, 
sold in the last century. The cloister -was commemorated 
in the names of the I^ue du Cloitre Notre Darnc, the Rue 
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des Chanoinesses, and Rue des Chantres, the last of the 
ancient streets of the quarter. At the corner of the latter 
street and the Quai aux Fleurs (formerly Napoleon), 
looking on the ancient Port S. Landry, Heloi'se lived with 
her uncle, the Canon Fulbert. On a house here (now' 
rebuilt) was inscribed — 

‘ Abeilai'd, HeloisCji habiterent ces lieux, 

Des sinceres ainans modeles precieux. i irS.’ 

In No. 7 of the destroyed Rue du Cloitre, Racine and 
Iloileau both lived for a time, and here the latter died in 
1711. The beautiful house of De Thou, the historian, was 
one of the first to disappear, and nothing remains of the 
abodes of Marniontel, Menage, and the Abbe Maury. At 
No. 4 Massillon La Harpe died in 1803. 

A fragment of the Rue des Ursms (where Racine once 
lived at No. 7 and Racan at No. 12) still commemorates the 
famous hotel of that name. At the entrance of the Rue 
du Cloitre w^as the church of S. Jean le Rond (destroyed 
1748), which served as the Baptistery of the Cathedral. It 
was on the steps of S. Jean le Rond that the celebrated 
mathematician D’Alembert was exposed as an infant by his 
unnatural mother, the chanoinesse Tencin, and w^as picked 
Up by the poor glazier’s wife, who brought him up, and 
whom he ever after regarded as his true mother, though his 
own tried to claim him when he became famous. 

On the second floor of the last house of the Quai de 
ITIorloge, Jeanne Marie Philpon, afterwards the famous 
Mine. Roland, was born, the daughter of a working jeweller 
and his wife Fanchon Rotisset, w'ho had been waiting-maid 
to the Marquise de Crequy. She has described how she 
lived on the ‘pleasant quays’ as a girl with her grand- 
mother, and was accustomed to ‘ take the air by the wind- 
ing course of the river,’ with her aunt Angelica, and many 
of the scenes which she looked upon for the last time as the 
tumbril drove her to execution over the.. Pont au Change. 
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In the Rue Chanoinesse it is said that the epistles of 
Pliny, afterwards published by Aldus, were found by the 
monk Joconde, 

The Isle S. Louis, which belonged to the chapter of 
Paris, remained uninhabited till the XVIL c. It has still 
much the character which we find given to it in descriptions 
of the last century. 

‘ C’cst un quartier ([ui seuiblc avoir cchappi; a la grande corrui'jlion 
de la ville ; cdle n’y a point encore penetre. Los boargeois kc survcil- 
lenl : les mreuns cles particuliers y sent connues; toute fillc ciui connnet. 
line faute, devient I’objct de la censure, et nc se maricra jamais dans le 
qiiartier. Rien ne repiesente mieux une ville en province du troisieme 
ordre, que le qiiartier de I’lslc. On a fort bien dit — 

‘ “ L’habitant du Marais est etranger dans lisle.'’ ’ 

— Tablcati de Paris, 

From the entrance of the Isle S. Louis, Notre Dame 
looks especially grand — 

‘Vue du chevet, colossalc et accroupic entre ses arcs-boutants, 

pareils a des pattes au repos, dominee par la double tete de lours, 

au-dessus de sa longue echine dc monstre.’ — Zola, ' L'CEuvreJ 

The houses, shops, and inhabitants themselves recall 
the old towns of the provinces. The only church on the 
island, S. Louis en Vlsle, with a perforated stone spire, was 
finished by Jacques Doucet in 1786, all the sculpture being 
executed after designs of Philippe de Champaigne. It con- 
tains some pictures by Mignard and Lemoine. 

At the end of the long quiet street of S. T.ouis en I’lsle, 

is (on the left) a garden, shading the front of (No. 3) the 

Hoit'i Lanibert, magnificently restored by the Czarloriski 
family. 'I’his hotel was built, in the middle ol' the XVTI. c., 
by Levau, for the President Lambert dc Thorigny, and all 
the great artists of the time — Lebrun, Le.sueur, h’ranrois 
I’erier, and the Flemish .sculptor Van Obtal — were employed 
in its decorations, ‘C’est un hotel bdti par un des plu.s 
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grands architectes de France, et peint par Lebrun et 
Lesueur. C'est une maison faite pour un souverain qui 
serait philosophe,’ wrote Voltaire to Frederic the Great. 
The Galcrie de Lebrtm retains all the decorations by that 
great artist; the ceiling represents the Marriage of Hercules 
and Hebe. Only a few paintings in grisaille remain from 
the hand of Lesueur, all his larger works having been taken 
hence to the Louvre. Voltaire was living here with Mme. 
du Chatelct, his ‘ Emilie,’ when he planned his Ilcnnade, 
having as his chamber the room where Lesueur painted the 
Apollo and the Muses, now in the Louvre. After JMme. du 
Chatelet, the financiers Dupin and Delahaye resided here ; 
then, under the empire, M. de Montalivet, with whom 
Napoleon held here the conference, in 1815, in which his 
cause was decided to be hopeless. The present owner, 
Prince Czartoriski, is the son-in-law of the Due de 
Nemours, 

No. 21 and No. 29 Quai de Bourbon are fine old 
XVIL c. hotels. At No. 17 Quai d’ Anjou is the handsome 
HSiel Pimodan or de Latmin of the XVII. c. At the point 
of the island is the site once occupied by the Hbtel Breton- 
villiers. On the (southern) Quai de Bethune (No. 24) is 
the Hotel dlAmbrun or de Hesselm, built by Levau in the 
XVIL c. 

The Pont de la Tonrnelle and the quay of the same 
name commemorate the tour or iournelk w'hich joined the 
Porte S. Bernard, the first gate in the walls of Philippe 
Auguste. I'o this tower S. Vincent de Paul persuaded the 
king to remove the galley-slaves from the dungeons of the 
Chdteiet, and here he vi.sited them from the College dc.s 
Itons Enfants, of which he was rector. A long chain, 
strctclied from hence to a tower on the Isle Notre Dame, 
C'juki defend, w'hen required, the passage of the river. 

It -was on the Isle S. Louis that the famous combat 
took place, in the presence of Charles V. and his Court, 
between the dog of Montargis and the Chevalier Macaire, 
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whom the dog had insisted on recognising as the murderer 
of his mastei-j Aubin de Montdidier, and attacking wherever 
he met him. 

‘ Le champ-clos fut marque dans I’isle, qui n’eloit alors qu’un 
terrain vague et inhabite. Macaire etoit arme d’un gros baton ; le 
chien avoit rni tonneau perce pour sa retraile et scs velanccnienls. On 
le lache ; aussitot il court, tourne aulouv de son adversaire, evite .ses 
coups, le menace tantot d’un cote, tanlot d’un autre, le fatigue, et endn 
s’elance, le saisit ii la gorge, le renverse, et I’oblige de faire I’aveu de 
son crime, cn presence du roi et de toute sa cour.’ — Saittl-Foix, ^Essai 
hist, sur Paris. ’ 



CHAPTER VI. 


CHIEFLY IN THE FAUBOURG S. MARCEL. 

Faubourg lakes its name from the old collegiate 
^ church of S. Marcel, destroyed in the Revolution, 
This is one of the ordinary busy artisan quarters, and one 
where tannery especially flourishes. But the population 
has ceased, in any special degree, to have the characteristics 
described by Mercier. 

‘ Le peuple est, dans ce faubourg, plus mechant, plus inflammable, 
plus querelleur, et plus dispose a la mutinerie, que dans les autres 
quartiers. La police craint de pousser ^ bout cette populace; on la 
menage, parce qu’elle est capable de se porter aux plus grands exces.’ 
— TaMrm dt’ Fans, 17S2. 

From the eastern point of the Isle S. Louis the Pont de 
la Tournelle leads to the south bank of the Seine, where, on 
the Quai de la Tournelle (right), is the Hotel Pimodati or 
Nesmond of the age of Henri IV. It was built by Mme. de 
Nesinond, daughter of Mme. de Miramion, who established 
on the same quay a nunnery, which gave it the name of 
Quai des Miramionnes. 

A little to the left is the vast Halle aux Vins, and be- 
yond it is the Jardin des Plantes (open daily from 1 1 to 7 in 
summer, i i to 5 in winter), the charming Botanical Garden 
of Paris, founded by Richelieu at the instigation of Labrosse, 
physician to Louis XIII. — especially attractive to botanists 
from its unrivalled collections of wild and herbaceous^ plants. 
The peonies, in May and June, are especially magnificent. 
At the extremity of the gardens, near the Hospice de la 
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Pitic's is a .labyrinth with a belvidere from which a fine view- 
may be obtained. A noble, cedar of Lebanon near this was 
planted in 1735. There are many shady and delightful 
walks, in some of which Boileau composed the verses ' 
which end in the famous lines — , 

‘ Mon cfKiir, vous soxipirez an noni de I’infidcle, 

Avez-vous oiildie qne vous ne I’ainjcz plus ? ’ 

‘ Ce.s promenades solitaires avaient loujours un grand chamit; pour 
Bonaparle ; il avail alors plus crabandon, dc confiance, el. .se semait 
lui-meme plus rapprochc de la divinite, nn vh-itahlc ami, disaii-il, 
csi la fidch'. image.' — J\li!nioi?rs de la Duchesse d' Ahraiiih. 

‘ Scarcely could I refrain from tears of admiration at the sight of 
this apparently boundless exhibition of the wonders of the creation. 
The statues and pictures of the Louvre affect me feebly in comparison.’ 
-^ Wordsworth, ^Leiters^ 1830. 

The new buildings, by Andre, are very handsome, with 
their monumental fac;ade and long galleries. 

The Natural History Collections, which occupy the west 
portion of the gardens, are open from i to 4, the gallery of 
savage beasts being open on 'I'hursdays only, when they are 
not to be seen outside. 

During the siege of Paris in 1S70, the elephants and 
most of the larger animals were sold and eaten up. Two 
elephants sold to butchers fetched 27,000 francs, two 
camels 4000 francs ; but it was not only in the beasts of 
its menagerie that the Jardin contributed to the public 
sustenance. 

‘Les rats onl, a Paris, certains endroits de predilection. l!n do 
lours pavadi.s favoris c’ost lo Jardin des Plantes, ou iis disputent aux 
aniinaux rares oil .aux vol.atiles la nourriture administrative. Le .sejour 
du Jardin des Plantes lour fut tres-funeste :i celte eimcpio, car los 
ouiployiis du hlusduin eii llrent des hdcatombos cl les inangorciil.’ — 
lyildrusQu. ' 

.Boltind the Jardin des I’lanles is the J/osJu'ce dc la Nific, 
now annexed to the Hotel Dieu, originally founded by 
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Louis XTIL, i6j2. In the Rue du Puits I’Hevmite is the 
Prison of S. Pclagie, notorious from the horrors of the great 
Revolution, and celebrated as the place where Josephine 
de la Pngerie, the future empress, was imprisoned and 
inscribed her name on the wall of her cell, and where 
Mrne. Roland wrote her Memoirs. 

‘Js nc me kiuk jamais endormie a Sainle- Pelagic saii.s y avoir cle 
reveillce en snrsaut:. J’ai vecu de pain noir et d’eaii trouble pendant 
six jours, et j’ai mancjue de linge pendant pins d'un mois. Mais ce qni 
m’a fait plus souffrir a Saintc-l’elagie, e’etait la nccessitc de m"y trouver 
en contact avec une horrible couverture. . . — Soin'cnirs de Mmc, tk 

Crequi, 

To the east of the Jardin des Plantes the Boulevard de 
VHdpital leads to P Hospice de la Snlpetricre, built as an 
arsenal by Louis XIII., and used as a hospice for female 
incurables. Before it is a statue of PineVthe celebrated 
lunatic doctor. The church — a Greek cross with an altar 
in the centre under an octagonal dome — dates from 1670. ■ 

On the right of the Boulevard de THopital, where the 
Boulevard S. Marcel branches off westwards, is the Marche 
aux Cheimix, moved hither from the site of the Hotel des 
Tournelles (rebuilt 1S77). Here Rosa Bonheur has studied. 

(The Boulevard de ITIopital leads into the wide and 
handsome Boulevard d’ lialie, which forms a pleasant drive, 
with fine views over the south of Paris. On the Place 
d'Pfalie the Maine of the Thirteenth Arrondissement was 
decorated by Gustave Boulanger with a p>ainted frieze 
in which we see the portraits of a number of modern 
celebrities -Cabanel, (Riillaume, Bouguereau, Dumas fils, 
Arago, Charles Gamier, to:,) 

Following the Boulevard S. Alarcel for some distance, 
we find on the right the Pue Scipion. Here a house, at the 
corner of the Rue Per-a-Moulin, has a court decorated with 
line terra-cotta medallions. These, and the name attaclred 
to tlie street, are all that remain of the hotel built by the 
rich Scipion Rardini under Henri TIT. 
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The Boulevard S. Marcel leads to (left) the .'Ivemic des 
Gobelins^ on the right of which, is the Manufacture Gadrale. 
des Gobelins^ open to the public on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days from 12 to 3. The work existed in France long before 
the time of Gilles Gobeliiij who lived in the middle of the 
XV. c. ; but he acquired a fortune by the manufacture, in 
the art of which he instructed all the members of his owm 
family, and henceforth his name was connected witli it. 
It was long supposed that the waters of the little stream 
Bievre, which flotvs by the establishment, had peculiar pro- 
perties for the use of dyeing; but the stream is now so 
adulterated that Seine water is used instead. The estab- 
lishment comprises a school, and ateliers for the three 
branches of the art — the dyeing, the tapestry, and the 
carpet manufacture called Savonnerie, from the house at 
Chaillot, to which this part of the industry was at one 
time removed. Much of the old tapestry preserved here 
was destroyed by the Communists in 1S71. The best 
remaining pieces are of the time of Louis XIV. with two 
of Louis XIIL, and are taken from the works of eminent 
French painters — Poussin, Vouet, Lebrun, MIgnard, Lefebre, 
Rigaud, Coypel, Oudry, Boucher, &c. There are a few 
pieces of Flemish and Florentine tapestry, chiefly of 
XV''IL c. A piece executed at Bourges in 1501 represents 
Louis XL raising the siege of Dole and Salins, 

An average of six inches square is the daily task of a 
skilled workman : so that the execution of the larger pieces 
occupies many years. 

‘ . . . Lcs stiperbes broderies 
Que Fon fait pour Sa Majeste, 

En certain logis ecarte, 

Clair, plaisant, et point de tout sombre, 

Ou des ouvriers, en grand nombre, 

Trav.aillent I’hyver et I’cte 
Avec grande assiduite. . . .’ 

— Zri;v/, 22 Nciv. 1665. 
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‘ Des Gobelins raignille et la teinture 
Dans ces tapis surpassent la peintiire.’ 

— Voltaire, ^ Mondmn.' 

* Many of the tapestry hangings in the old hotels of France record 
Dni ily pride and sense (jf high antiquity. On the hangings of a room in 
the hole] of the Comte do Croy is represented a scene from the deluge, 
in which a man pursues iN’oah. with the words : “ Afon ami, sauvez les 
papiers des Croys.” On a tapestry in the chateau of the present Due 
de Levis, the Virgin Mary was represented saying to one of the family 
W’ho stood bare-headed befoi'e her : “ Mon cousin, couvrez-vous,” who 
replies: “ Ma cousine, e’est pour ma commodile.” ’ — Lady Morgai^s 
‘ Franced 

Outside the neighbouring Barriere d’ltalie is the suburb 
of the Maison Blanche (named from a destroyed house in 
the Rue S. Hippolyte, supposed to have belonged to Queen 
Blanche), where General Brea was murdered in June 184S. 
A little church marks the spot. The Avenue dUialie was 
the scene of the celebrated massacre of the Dominicans of 
Aveeuil under the Commune, 1871, 

‘On les mena Avenue d’ltalie, No. 38, a la geole disciplinaire chi 
secteur, Le 25 mai on les fit sortir. Le premier qui s’avanca fut le 
pere Contrault ; il n’avait pas fait trois pas qu’il etait frajipe d’nne balle ; 
il leva les bras vers le ciel, dit : “ Est-il possible ?” et tomba. Le pere 
Capiier se tourna vers ses compagnons, et d’une voix tres-douce, mais 
tres-ferme : “Allons, mes enfants ! pour le bon Dieu 1 ” Tons a sa 
suite s’clancerent en courant a Iravers la fusillade. Cc ne fut pas une 
boucherie, ce fut une cha.s.se. Le pauvre gibier humain se hulait, se 
cachait derriero les arbres, se glissait le long des maisons ; aux fenelres 
des femmes applaudissaient ; sur les trottoirs, des hommes nionlraient 
le poing a ces rnalhenreux ; tout le monde riait. 
alertes, plus favorises dii sort que les autves, purent se prccipiLer dans 
les rues laterales et echapper a la fusillade. Cinq dominicains, sept 
employes de I'ecole fiirent abattus presque clevant la chapelle Brea.’ — 
jMaxiiiie an Camp, ‘Les Convulsions deParisl 

Returning down the Avenue des Gobelins, on the 
right is the Church of S. M'edard (the S. Swithin of France), 
founded before the XII. c., but much altered and enlarged 
in the XVI. c. and XVII. c. It consists at present of a 
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gothic nave with aisles of the XVI. c., and a loftier re- 
naissance choir. Olivier Petru and Pierre Nicole, the 
theological writers, are buried in this church, which was 
be.sicged, December ai, 3561, by 2000 Protestants, who 
wished to avenge themselves on the priests of the cluin'h 
for ringing all their bells to disturb the service in the 
runghbonring ‘ temi)le.' l.-ebreuf'- narrates that in the 



XIV. c, or XV. c. a reclusoir or cell was constructed in 
this church in which a female recluse was shut up for the 
rest of her days. 

. In the fourth chapel, left of the choir — 

‘A charming litth; picture by Watteau (?) exhibits S. Genevieve 
keeping sheep, and reading a volume of the Scriptures which lies ojien 
Jameson's 'Sacred Art' 
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In the little churchyard adjoining, the hicnhe7irms; 
Deacon Paris was buried, at whose grave numbers of en- 
thusiastic Jansenists came to pray in 1737, believing that 
miracles were wrought there, and excited themselves into 
such religious frenzy, that as many as Soo persons were 
seen in convulsions together around the tomb.^ The con- 
vulsions of S. Medard soon presented one of the most 
extraordinary instances of religious delirium ever known. 

‘ Semblables aux sibylles tie I’antiquite, lorsqiie le dieu les po-isedail, 
les fdies eprouvaient de violentes agitations, faisaient des niouvemeiits 
extraordinaires, des sauts, des tours de force; on les nommait hs 
saiikiises. Les autres, qui hurlaient, poussaient des cris etranges, ou 
imitaient rabdienient des chiens, le mianlement des chats, recurent les 
qualifications d'aboyeuses ei de miaulantes. 

‘ Ensuite parurent les pretendues guerisons miraculeirses, les in- 
firmes, les estropies, les personnes atteintes de maladies de toutes 
especes, vinrent solliciter la vertu du bienheureux Pa'ris. Ce fut en 
septembre 1727 que ce tombeau opera, dit-on, le premier miracle sur 
un iiormne Lero. II fut suivi de plusieurs autres. 

*Aux miracles succederent les prophelies. Les convulsionnaires, 
pendant leur crise, laissaient &happer des paroles sans suite, que Pon 
recueillait avec soin, et dont on a forme un volume imprime, intitule 
Eecueil des pridictions intiressantes faiies en 1733. pretendus pro- 
phetes etaient qualifies de diseentans. 

‘An mois d’aout 1731, les convulsions, sans perdre de ce qu’elles 
presentaient d’affligeant et de ridicule, prirent un caractere nouveau, 
un caractere d’atrocite qui ne s’y„ etait pas encore fait remarquer. 
'■'Dkn changea ses voies," dit un partisan de ces extravagances, il voulut, 
pour opa'or la gueiLson cles malades, les faire passer par des douleurs 
tres-vives, et des convulsions extraordinaires et tres-violentes. 

‘ Alovs commencevent a etre mis en usage ce qu’on apyiclait, en 
langage convulsionnaire, grands secottrs, les secoiirs T/tenrlriers; et la 
ciinctiere de S. Medard fut converti en lieu de supplice; les secouristes 
devinront des bourreaux, et aux crises d’une maladie reelle on factice 
succedurent les transports de la rage. 

‘ Les jeunes lilies convulsionnaires appelaient les coups, les^iauvais 
IraiLements, et demandaient des supplices comma un bienfait. Elies 
vuulaient ctre battues, torturees, martyrisees. II semblait que I’cxalta- 
lion du cerveau avait produit une revolution totale dans leur systemc 

ry Naturalistne des Co7wiilsions,\\. 
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sensitif; la doiileur la plus vivc avait pour dies les aUraits de la 

•volupte.:''"'. ' 

‘Les scconristes, jeunes gens vigourciix, les frappaient, a grands 
coups de poings, sur Ic dos, sur la poitrine, sur les dpaiilos, an grc dc 
leurs padcnles. Ces maiheurciiHes invitaient leurs bourreanx a les 
trailer plus cruellcment encore. Les secourislcs niontaient sur lour 
corps ctendu, foiiiaicnt aux idcds leurs cuisscs, leur ventre, leur seiii, 
et trepignaieut sur ellcs jusqu’a lassitude.’ — Dulaurc, ‘IJist. de Paris 
sous / Olds X PJ 

The government tried in vain to put an end to these 
scenes by imprisonment and other punishments. Voltaire 
did more to stop them by his satire. 

‘ Un grand tombeau, .sans ornemens, sans art, 

Est eleve non loin de Saint-Medard ; 

L’esprit divin, pour eclairer la France, 

Sous cette tombe enferme sa puissance, 

L’aveugle y court, et d’un pas chancelant, 

Aux Quinze-Vingts i-etourne en tdtonnant, 

Le boiteux vient, clopinant .sur la tombe, 

Crie : Plosauua / saute, gigotte et tombe. 

IjC sourde approche, ecoute et n’entend rien. 

Tout aussitdt de paHvre.s gens de bien, 

D’aise pames, vrais teinoins du miracle, 

Du bon Paris bausent le tabernacle.’ — Za Pua’ile, iii. 

At length, by an ordinance of January 1732, the grave- 
yard was closed, and the day after a placard appeared on 
the gates with the epigram — 

‘ De p.ar le roi, defense a Uicu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu.’ 

The convulsions long continued in other places in Paris, 
leading to the most horrible orgies. 

N«v the churchyard of S. Medard is a charming little 
garden, and, being in a crowded quarter, its many benches 
are constantly filled. This and many church gardens of 
Paris are an example of what might have been done in 
I.ondon, every object of interest being preserved, every 
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inequality of ground made the mdsf of, and thickets of 
shade planted, instead of the ground being levelled, divided 
by hideous straight asphalte or gravel walks, and a few 
miserable shrubs being considered as sufficient. 

! The name of the Jim Afouffetard, which leads north 

I from hence into the quarter of the University, commemo- 

rates the Mons Cetardus (Mont Getard, Mouffetard). In 
this district considerable remains of a Roman cemetery have 
been found during different excavations. Here also was 
t the famous oratory of S. Marcel of the XI. c. and crypt 

of the IX. c., containing the tomb of the saint upon which 
Gregory of Tours informs us that Bishop Ragnemode in the 
VI. c. passed a whole day in praying to be cured of ague, fell 
asleep, and awoke quite well. After the body of S. Marcel 
had been moved to Notre Dame to preserve it from the 
i Normans, the pilgrims to his grave found that filings from 

j his tombstone, swallowed in a glass of water, were as effica- 

cious as his relics had been. Pierre Lombard, Bishop of 
Paris, who died 1160, was buried here, where the revolu- 
tionists, who broke open his tomb in 1793! saw his body 
lying intact, and stole the jewels from his pontifical robes. 

On the east of the Rue Mouffetard opens the Jiue de 
PEpce de Bois, where the famous and beloved Sceur Rosalie 
lived as superior of the house of the Sceurs de la Charite, 
and where she died, February 6, 1856. 

‘ I.a sa:ur Rosalie clevint I’intermeiliaire d’une reconciliation entre 
; la socidte el le faiibouig Saint- Marceau. Elle dissipait les preventions 

, qui existaient contre lui, et le justifiait en le faisant mieux connaitre : 

I aussi, ([Hand il etait attaque devant elle, quand on lui adressait quekiue 

! reproche, elle le defendavt avec vivacite, et protestait unergiqueinent 

1 contre rinjustice. . . . Sous tons les regimes et jusqu ’a son dernier jour, 

la scieur Rosalie fut, aux yeiix du pauvre, le verilabk; represcnlant de 
tout le bicn qui se faisait au faubourg Saint-Marceau .’ — Ds 3Iehf,/. 

The Rue Claude Bernard (left) and the Rue S. Jacques 
(left) lead to the grille (left) of the Val dc Grace, once a 
Benedictine abbey, founded by Anne of Austria, who pro- 
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mised a ‘temple au seigneur ’ if, after twenty-two years of 
sterile married life, she should give birth to a son. The 
birth of Louis XIV. was the supposed result. After the 
suppression of the abbey at the Revolution its buildings 
were turned into a school of medicine and a military hos- 
pital. 'I'hc rooms of Anne of Austria arc preserved — tiie 
same rooms which Louis XIII. and Cardinal Richelieu 
ransacked for evidence of her political intrigues in 1637. 

The first stone of the Church (not open before 12) was 
laid for his mother by Louis XIV. in 1645, when he was 
seven years old. Frangois Mansart was its original archi- 
tect and began the ■work, which was continued by Jacques 
Lemercier and completed by Pierre Lemuet, for it was not 
finished till 1665. The fagade is inscribed ‘Jesu nascenti 
Virginique Matri,’ and all the decorations of the interior 
have reference to the birth of Christ, in allusion to that of 
Louis XIV. The dome, which has considerable beauty, 
and is the most important in Paris after the Pantheon and 
the Invalides, is covered with paintings by Pierre Mignard 
representing Anne of Austria (assisted by S. Louis) offer- 
ing the church to the Trinity in her gratitude, in the pre- 
sence of all catholic Christendom, portrayed in two hundred 
figures. The coffered roof is too rich for the height of the 
building. 

The paintings in the Chapel of the S. Sacrement are by 
Philippe and Jean Baptiste de Champaigne, the sculptures 
by Michel Auguier. The high-altar is in (far-away) imita- 
tion of that of S. Peter at Rome. Joseph and Mary are 
represented adoring the Infant, with the inscription ‘ (Jui 
creavit me requievit in tabernaculo meo.’ The heart of 
Henrietta Maria, Queen of England, widow of Charle.s L, 
and daughter of Henri IV. of France, is buried here, and 
hither the twenty-five hearts of other royal persons buried 
at S. Denis were carried with great pomp, attended by 
princes and princesses of the blood, tiither the heart of 
Anne of Austria herself Was brought, soon after she had 
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carried that of her little grand-daughter Anne-Eiisabeth de 
France, with her own hands, to the Val de Grace. The 
hearts of three dauphins — son, grandson, and great-grandson 
of Louis XIV. — were all brought hither in the melancholy 
year of 1712. In the court before the church is a statue of 
the surgeon Larrey (1766-1842), who followed the French 
armies in the Peninsular war — one of the last works of 
David d’ Angers. Three people were burnt alive in the 
courtyard for upsetting the Host as it was being carried by. 



Opposite the hospital, the Pue Val de Grace leads to 
the Rue {p /infer, on the site of Vauvert, a hunting lodge of 
the early kings. 

‘ La rut; d’Enfcr, oii I’on ne voit plus ni diables, ni revenanth, luais 
((ui porle sur ties carrieres beaucoup plus dangereuaes. Saint Louis la 
donna aux Chartreux, pour exerciser ces fantbmes. Depuis ce temps, 
f)n n'y vit plus de spectres ; et lesdites maisons, bien peupltea, lappor- 
tent de bel et bon argent.’ — 'I'ableaux de Paris, 
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111 the Rue Val de Grace and Rue d’Enfer was the 
Church of Notre Dame des Carmelites, built upon a crypt 
in which S. Denis is said to have taken refuge. A priory 
called Notre Dame des Champs existed here and belonged to 
the Benedictines; Catherine d’Orleans, Duchesse cri-.ougue- 
ville, bought it for Spanish Carmelites in 1605. "riic Church 
was adorned with the utmost magnificence, the vault being 
painted by Philippe de Champaigne, and contained some 
of the finest pictures in Paris, and a number of tombs, in- 
cluding those of Cardinal de Berulle (iSt?) and of Antoine 
Varillas (1696). I'he crypt was of groat antiquity and was 
supposed to belong to a temple of Mercury, of whom there 
was said to be a statue at the top of the gable of the church, 
more probably intended for S. Michael.^ It was in this 
‘asile mystique,’ as Bossuet described it, ‘oh I’on resserrait 
de toutes parts pour ne pouvoir plus respirer que du cote 
du ciel,’ that so many of the princesses of the blood royal 
and other eminent persons were buried in the time of 
Louis XIV., the Regency, and Louis XV. 

Plere Louise Franf;oise de la Baume le Blanc, Mile, de 
la Valliere, mistress of Louis XIV. and mother of the Comte 
de Vermandois and Princesse de Conti, took the veil, 
June 3, 1675, in her thirty-first year, as .Sister Marie de la 
Misericorde. 

‘Elle fit cetfe action, comme toutes Ic.s aiitres cle sa vie, d’une 
manievo noble et lout charmante. Elle etoil d’uno lieaute qui suv- 
prenoit tout le inonde.’ — Mm&, dc SLh'igni. 

‘Mine, de la Valliere se retira aux Camiclitcs un jour ijue le roi 
parloit pour un voyage. Elle cntendit la me.sse du roi, inmUa dans son 
carrosse, alia aux Carnieliles ; j’allai lui dire adieu le .soir eliez IMndaine 
de Montespan, ou die soupoiv ; elle prlt I’habit pemlant que la Cour 
etoit ell voyage, et au bout do Tan die fit profe.ssion. La reine y alia, 
el j\nis rhunncur de I’y accompagner. Depuis ce lenips-la ou n’n 
plus parie d’elle ; die est une fort bonne religieuse, et passe preaente- 
ment pour avoir beaucoup d’esprit : la grace fait plus que la nature, 
et les effets de I'une lui out ete plus avantageux que ceux de f autre. 

^ de l' Acad, des Inscrip.f'm.. •^oa. 
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Coiiiim; j’ai Icjujours beaucoup aime les Carmelites, et qiie j’y ai c'te 
souveiit, je me mis a y aller encore plus qu’a rordinaire.’ — ?tltUno!i-cs dc 
Mlk. de i 

‘Jan. i6So.— Je fus hier aiix grandes Carmelites avec Maderaoi- 
selle. Nous entnimes tkns ce saint lieu. Je vis Mine. Suiari belie 
et contente. Je vis Mile. d’Epernon, qui me parut horriblenient 
chaiigte. Mais quel ange m’apparut a la fin ! Ce fiit a mcs yens 

tc.ios Jes cliarmes quo nous avons vus autrefois ; je ne la trouvai. ni 

buuffie, ni jaune ; el!e e.st moins maigre et plus contente : elle a ses 
memcs yeiix ct ses memes regards ; rausteritd, la mauvaise nourriUire 
et le peu de sonmieil, ne les iui ont ni creases, ui battiis ; cet habit si 
etrange n'ote rien a la bonne grace, ni au bon air ; pour la inodestie, 
elle n‘est pas plus grande quo quand elle donnait au moiide une 

Princesse de Conti ; mais c’est assez pour une cannelitc. J\f. de 

Conti Paime et Phonore lendrement ; elle est son direclcur. En verite, 
cet habit el cette retraile sont une grande dignite pour elle.’ — d/wf. de 
SAdgn/. 

Mile, de la Valliere died here in 1710. 

‘Sa fortune el sa hontc, la inodestie, la bonte donl elle en usa, 
la bonne foi de son ca-ur sans aucun autre melange, tout ce qu’elle 
employa pour empecher Ic roi d’eterniser la memoire de sa faiblesse et 
de son peche en reconnaissanl ni legitimant les enfants qu’il eut d’elle, 
ce qu’elle souffrit du roi et de Mine, de Montespan, ses deu.x fuites de 
la cour, la premiere aux bcnedictiiies de Saint-Cloud, oii le roi alia en 
personae se la faire rendre, prel it commander de bruler le convent, 
Pautre aux filles de Sainte-Marie-de-Chaillot, ou le roi envoya M. de 
Lauzun, son capitaine des gardes, avec main forte pour enfoncer le 
couvent, qui la ramena, cet adieu public si touchant a la reine qu’elle 
avail toujours respoctee et menagee, et ce pardon si humble qu’elle iui 
licmanda prostcrnce a ses pieds devant tonle la cour, en partant pour 
les Carmelites, la penitence si soutenue tous les jours de sa vie, fort 
au-cIessLis des austevUes de sa regie, cette suite exacU; des einplois de 
la maisoii, ce souvenir si contimiel de son peche, col eloignement 
constant do tout commerce, et de se meler de quoi que ce fut, ce sont 
lies choses qui pour la plupart ne sont pas de mon temps, non plus 
que !a foi, la force et Phumjlite qu’elle fit paraitre a la mon du comic 
de Aknnanduis, son fils.’ — 5 . N/wa;/, 1710. \ 

Here Mme. de Genlis describes ‘ qu’elle s’etait jetee en 
religion ’ — really becoming a pensidnnaire at the convent. 
The Carmelite monastery was entirely destroyed at the 
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Revolution. But the Carrnelites are now re-established 
on part of their former site; though nothing remains of 
the ancient glories of the church except a marble statue 
from the tomb of Cardinal de Berulle, founder of the order 
in France, by Jacques Sarazin, which w'as preserved by 
having been removed by Alexandre Lenoir. In tlie garden 
of the Carmelites Mme. de Longueville, old and blasee, 
met the angelic Mme. Guyon, and could not take her eyes 
from one of such surpassing sweetness. 

In the Nicole (at No. 17 bis), between the Rue 
Val de Grace and the Boulevard de Port Royal, stands, 
in a courtyard, a picturesque and neglected little XVII. c. 
chapel (now used as a house), said to be that in w'hich 
the remains of Sister Louise formerly reposed. 

In the Rue d’Enfer also was the convent of the Char- 
treuse, also called Notre Dame de Vauvert, from the lands 
bestowed upon it, demolished during the Revolution. Its 
church contained the tombs of Pierre de Navarre, son of 
Charles le Mauvais (1412); Jean de la Lune, nephew of 
the antipope Benedict XIII. (1414); Louis Stuart, seigneur 
d’Aubigne (1665); and Cardinal Jean de Dormans, Bishop 
of Beauvais (1374), with a bronze statue. It was for the 
little cloister of this convent that Lesueur painted the 
famous pictures of the life of S. Bruno, now in the Louvre. 
They are now the only relic of a convent which was 
founded by S. Louis. 

Till late years a building existed within the precincts 
of the Chartreuse, where the famous Calvin found a refuge 
in TS32. 

‘ Lc patleiiienl nianda a sa barre le recleur tie runiverhile, Ni(:(.)laii 
Cop, soupconiie eVh^X'sie, et Ini ordonna de s’assurer sur fheurt; d’uii 
elevc en droil qui se cachait a la Chartreuse. Au lieu de faire arriher 
le legiste, Cop le prevint et s’evada avec hii. . . . Get eleve, c’etail 
Calvin.’ — Toiichard-Lafosse, ' Hist, de Paris,' 

Close by was Port Royal de Paris, formerly the Hotel 
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Clagny, purchased and founded by Mme. Arnauld, mother 
of the famous Mere Angelique, as a succursale of the cele- 
brated abbey of Port Royal des Champs near Chevreuse, 
of which the original name Porrois was corrupted to Port 
Royal. The nuns were dispersed and the abbey seized by 
the Archbishop of Paris in the Jansenist persecution of 
1664. M. d’Andilly had six daughters nuns here at the 
time, and had had six sisters, of whom Agnes and Eugenie 
were still living. The famous Mere Angelique had re- 
moved hither in her last days from Port Royal des Champs, 
and died in the convent, aged seventy, August 6 , 1661. 
I-Iere, on June 28, 1681, died, at the age of twenty, the 
once beautiful Duchesse de Fontanges, having dearly paid 
for the short-lived passion of Louis XIV., soon after giving 
birth to a boy, who only survived a little while. During 
the Revolution the buildings of Port Royal de Paris were 
used as a military prison, called in derision Port Libre. 
An alabaster urn, which was much venerated in the church 
of Port Royal as having borne a part in the feast of 
Cana, still exists, neglected, in a warehouse of one of the 
museums.^ 

The remaining buildings of Port Royal are now 
occupied by Z’A 7 ^//a/ de la Maternite, called La Brouille 
by the students in the ‘Port Royal de Paris.’ Its chapel 
was built by Lepautre, 1646-1648. . 

At Lcs Bah Bidlier (every Thursday, Saturday, and 
Sunday), in the Carrefour de I’Observatoire, at the spot 
formerly known as Closerie de Lilas, strangers may look 
derricre les conlhses dc la socictL 

(3 k. outside the old Barriere de Fontainebleau is the 
great Hospital of Bici-ire, founded by Richelieu, for old or 
insane men, on the site of a palace which the Due de 
Berry, uncle of Charles VI., built on a spot formerly 
occupied by a castle which was erected in 1290 by John, 

1 Two famous works of Philippe! de Charapaigne in the Louvre come from hence 
— the Last Supper, and the Miraculous Cure of a Nun, the painter’s daughter. 
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Bishop of Winchester — of which name Bicetre is regarded 
as a corruption.) 

A little south-west of Val de Grace is the Observntoin 
(sup])Osed to stand on the site of the Chateau de Vauvert, 
which S. Louis gave to the Carthusians), built after the 
ideas of Colbert, and from the de.signs of the phj/sician 
Perrault (1667-72). 

It was in Alice de P Observaioirc, behind the Luxem - 
bourg garden, that Marshal Ney, Prince de la Moscowa, 
called ‘le brave des braves' by Napoleon I., was executed, 
for high treason, November 2r, 1815, because, when in the 
service of Louis XVIII. (who had made him a peer of 
France), he deserted, with his army, to Napoleon after his 
escape from Elba. A statue by Rude marks the spot of 
execution. 

* A neuf heures du nialin, Ney, revetu d’un froc bleu, monta dans 
line voiture de place. Le grand-rcfercndaire accompagna le mareclial 
jusqu’au fiacre. Le curd de Saint-Sulpice etait a ses c6td.s ; deux 
officiers de gendarmerie sur le devant dc la voiture. Le lugubre 
cortege traversa le jardin du Luxembourg du cold de fObservatoire. 
En sortant de la grille, il prit k gauche, et fit hake cinquante i^as plus 
loin, sous le.s murs de I’avenue. La voiture s’dtant arretee, le marechal 
en descendit lestement, et se tenant a huit pas du mur, il dit a I’officier : 
“ Est-ce ici, Monsieur?” “ Oui, M. le marechal.” Alors Ney 6ta 
son chapeau de la main gauche, plaga la droite sur son cceur, el 
s’adressant aux soklats, il s’ecria : “ Mes camarades, tirez sur moi.” 
L’officier donne le .signal du feu, et Ney tomba sans faire aucun niouve- 
inent.’ — //isL da la Rcstauralion, par nn homim d'etat. 

‘ Ce qui frappe surlout dans cette liorrible execution, c’esl cc 
qu’elle a de niorne, de pen solennel. La foule ii’est pas la, au muiuent 
supreme; on I’a trompde : elle est a la plaine de Crenelle; Michel 
Ney, marechal de Franee, prince de la Moscowa, due d’Elchingen, 
est f'usilld dans im lieu muet, desert, .au pied d’un mur, [lar des soldals 
(jui se caehent, sur I’ordre d’un gouveniemenL qui a peur de sa [imijic 
violence .’-— ^ Hist, dc dix a/isl 

Just outside the Earriere d'Enfer, close to the Ob.serva- 
toire (in the garden of the west octroi building), behind one 
of the old pavilions ‘de fermiers generaux,' is the prin- 
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cipal entrance to the Catacombs,^ formed out of the ancient 
stone-quarries wliich underlie — about 200 acres — a great 
])art of Paris between this and the Jardin des Plantes, 'i'he 
sinking of these galleries in the latter part of the last century 
made it necessary to consolidate them, and gave rise to the 
idea of using them as cemeteries, when it became nece.ssary 
to transjjort the bones in the Cinietiere des Innocents to 
some other site. The catacombs were solemnly consecrated, 
April 7, 1 7 86, since which they have become a vast ossuary. 
Ninety steps lead down from the level of the Barriere d’Enfer, 
Each set of bones has an inscription .saying whence and 
when it was brought here, with poetical inscriptions from 
different French authors. The tomb of the poet Gilbert 
bears, from his last elegy, the words — 

‘An banquet de la vie, infortune convive, 

J’appanis un jour et je meurs ; 

Je meurs ! et sur la tomhe oii Icntcmentj ’arrive, 

Nul ne viendra verser despleurs.’ 

Several rooms, like chapels, are inscribed ‘Tombeau 
de la Revolution,’ ‘Tombeau des Victimes,’ &c., and 
contain the victims of the massacre of September 2 and 
3, 1789. At one point is a fountain called ‘Fontaine 
de la Samaritaine.’ Amongst the coffins brought here 
was the leaden one of Mme. de Pompadour, buried 
in the vaults of the Capucines, April 1764; but it wa.s 
destroyed in the Revolution. Any visitor left behind 
in the catacombs would .soon be devoured alive by 
rats, and accidents which have occurred have led to 
the prohibition of all visits, except those which take place 
cn i/iasse, and for which an order has to be obtained at 
the Irlbterde Ville. 

‘ Tout ce qui a v&u dams Paris dort ici, vagues nniltitudcs et grands 
hommes, .saints canonisc-s et supplicie-s de Montfaiicon et de la place 
de Greve. Dans cette confuse egalile de La mort, Ics rois merovhigiens 

1 May be visited the first .and third Saturdays of every monih. 
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gardent I'cltriiel silence a cote des massacres de Septenibro ’92. Valois, 
Bourbons, Orleans et Stuarts achevent de pourrir au basard, perdus 
entre les malingreux de la cour des Miracles ct les deux uiille de la 
Religion que rnit ii mort la Haint-Barthelemy,' — Nadar, 

I'he Boulevard Montparnasse leads from the Ol^ser- 
vatoirc to the Invalides. A little south of this, outside: 
the Barriere, on the Boulevard de Montrouge, is the 
Cimeticre Montparntisse {du Sud), opened 1824, on the 
suppression of the Cinietiere Vaugirard. Amongst the 
tombs are those of the famous Jesuit, preacher Pere de 
Ravignan, the Pere Gratry, Edgar Quinet, and the artist 
Henri Regnault, killed in the siege of Paris, January 19, 
1871, by one of the last shots fired under the walls, and 
whose funeral was one of the most touching ceremonies of 
that timed Near the entrance (right), behind the family 
tomb of Henri Martin the historian, is a space railed in as 
the burial-place of the Sisters of Charity, amongst whom 
lies Scfiur Rosalie (Rendu), the ‘ mother of the poor,’ who, 
equally courageous in the dangers of revolutions and of 
cholera, as wise and clear-sighted as she \vas simple and 
self-sacrificing, has probably influenced a greater number 
of persons for good than any other woman of the present 
century. 

‘ Le jour des funerailles fut im de ces jours qui nc s’oublienl pas, et 
qui dans la vie d’un peuple i-achetent bien des mauvais jours. A onze 
heures, le convoi sortit de la maison funebre ; le clerge de Saint- 
Medard, auquel s’etait joint un grand nombre d’ecclesiasliques, marcliait 
en tete, precede de la croix ; les jeunes lilies de Tecole et du patron, nge 
rappelaient les oeuvres de leur mere. Les sceurs de la Charite entuu- 
raient le cerceuil, place dans le corbillard des pauvres, connne ravail. 
demande la sceur Rosalie, afin que Saint Vincent ile Paul pait la 
reconnaitve jusqu’a la fin pour une de ses lilies; I’aiiniiiiislration 
municipale et le bureau de bienfaisance du douzieme arrundissenicnt 
venaient ensuite ; puis, derriere eux, .se pressait une de ces imiltitudes 
que Ton ne pent ni compter, ni decrire, de tout rang, de tout age, <le 
toute profession; im peuple entier, avec ses grands el ses petils, ses 

^ Sea Anhm Dupaxc, CafTespoudauce de J7cKri 
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riches et ses praivrcs, ses savants et ses ouvriers, avec ce qu’il y a de 
plus illustre ct de plus obscur, tons meles, confondiis, exprimaiit, sous 
ues formes et des paroles diverses, les menies regrets, la meme admira- 
tion ; tons ayant a remercier d’un seivice ou a loner dime bonne 
action cellc a cpii ils venaient rendre Ics derniers devoirs. On cut dit 
cjue 111 sainle morte avait donne rendez-vous autour de son ccrcueil a 
tnus ceu.x qu’clie avait visiles, secoiirus, conseilles pendant les longues 
annees de sa vie, et <iu’ellc excri^ait encore siir cux I'ascendant de sa 
presence et de sa parole ; car ces homines, partis des cxtreinites Ics 
plus opposeea de la societe, separes par leur education, leurs idees, 
Icurs positions, qui peut-etre ne s’etaient rencontres jusque-hi que pour 
sc combattre, etaient reunis en ce jour dans une meme peiisee, dans un 
meme recueilleirient .’ — De 3 fe 7 im, ‘Vie de la Sosur Jiosalie.' 

(From the cemetery the Avenue Monsouris leads — 
passing (left) near the Reservoir de la Vanne — to the 
Parc de Monsouris^ opened 1875-78, a pleasure-ground, 
divided by the Sceaux railway, containing a pretty little 
lake. Here, in a reproduction of Bardo, the Moorish 
palace of the Bey of Tunis, the Meteorological Ohservatory 
is situated. Near this is the suburb of Montrougei) 

Returning to the Rite S. Jacques^ which runs north from 
the Observatoire, we find ourselves in the region of con- 
vents. In the Rue des Capucins was the Convent of the 
Capucins du Faubourg S. Jacques, the favourite burial- 
place of the princesses of the house of Conde. Those 
buried here include — Charlotte de Montmoreircy (mother 
of the Grand Conde), 1650; Anne de Baviere, Princes.se de 
Conde, grand-daughter of Elisabeth, daughter of James I. 
of England ; Marie-Anne, Duchesse de Vendome, 171.S; 
]..ouis Francoise, 1 )uchesse de Bourbon, daughter of Louis 
XR’. and Mine, de Montespan, 1743; the three sisters 
de Conde — Mile, de Charolais, 1758, Mile, de Clermont. 
1.741, and Mile, de Sens, 1765 ; Marie Anne de Conti, 
Duchesse de Bourbon, 1720; and Charlotte God el ride de 
Rohan, Prlnccs.se de (Jonde, 1760. The convent was after- 
wards turned into the Hopital des Veneriens, the cruelties 
of which have left a lasting impression at Paris. 
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‘ Us couchaient jusquVi hiiit flans le meme lit, ou plutui. ils restaieni. 
uiendus par tevre, depuis huit heures dn soir jusqu’a nne hcure du 
matin, et faisaionl alors lever conx qui occupaient lo lit, pcnn- ies 
remplacer. Vingt on vingt-cinq lits servaieirt ordinairement deux eenls 
jioi-sunncs, dunl Ics deux tiers nuniraient. Ce n’osl pas tmil : Ics 
malades devaienl: etve, d’apres les arreles dc radmiiiistration, chaties 
et fiistigcs, avant ct apros leiir traitcincnt. Cet horrible etat de elioses 
siibsistait au dix-luiitieme siecle : ct une delibth'ation de Tan 1700 
renonvelle exprcssement I’ordre de fustigcr ces malades.’ — Ditlaurc. 
^IlisL de Pm-is.’’ 

Side-streets bear the names of the Fcuillantines and Ursu- 
lines. A house, close to the Val de Grace, now used as a 
school (Institution Notre Dame, No. 269), was the convent 
of the Benedictins Anglais, founded by Marie de Lorraine, 
Abbess of Chelles. It was here that the body of James IL, 
who died at S. Germain, remained for many years under 
a hearse, awaiting sepulture, in order that his bones, like 
those of Joseph, might accompany his children when they 
returned to the English throne, and repose at Westminster 
in accordance with his will. It was only when the hopes 
of the Stuarts had completely withered that the king was 
buried under a plain stone inscribed, ‘ Ci-gist Jacques II., 
Roi de la Grande-Bretagne.’ By his side, after her death 
(in 1712), rested his daughter Louisa, born at .S. Germain. 
Queen Marie Beatrice was buried at Chaillot. The bodies 
were lost at the Revolution. 

The old winding Rue S. Jacquc.s is here very pioturc.sque, 
with a great variety of roofs and dormer windows. 'I'his, 
one of the oldest of Parisian streets, i.s full of jnovement 
and noise, but the side streets in all this quarter are 
quietude itself. 

‘ Silence regne clans Ies riie.s .serrees entre le dhine tin \'al de (inice 
et le dome du Pantheon, deux monuments qui ehangent les condilions 
de I’atmosphere cnyjetlant des tons jaunes, tn y assomhiissra-it tout 
par les teintes soveres qiie projeltent leurs coupoles. La, les [laves 
sont secs, les ruisseaux n’ont ni bone ni can, I’horhe emit le long des 
umrs. L’liomme le plus insouciant s’y attriste cejmme tons les ]);issanl:s. 
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Ic bruili. .fl’iine voiture y devient un evcneinent* les rarti-rOiid y sont 
iiioraes. ks miirailles y sentent la prison. Un Parisien cgare ne verrait 
ia que des pensions bourgeoises on des Institutions, de la miseri; ou de 
rennui, do la vieillesse qui meurt, de la joyeuse jeunesse coritraintc- a 
travaiiler. Niil quartier de Paris n’est plus horrible, ni, disons-ie, plus 
inconnu.’ — BahacULeFere GorioU 

On the left of the Rue S. Jacques we pass the Imtifuilon 
des Sourds-Muets, occupying the buildings of the ancient 
Seminary of S. Magloire. A conspicuous feature rising 
above the courtyard is a magnificent elm, of very great 
height, supposed to have been planted by Henri IV., and 
to be the oldest tree in Paris. Massillon is said often to 
have sat reading at its foot. 

Close by is the Church of S. Jacques du Haut Ihrs, built 
1630-84, partly at the expense of the Duchesse de Longue- 
ville. During the Revolution it became Le Temple de la 
Bknfaisance. The portal was designed by Daniel Gittard. 
The pulpit comes from the old church of S. Benoit. The 
Duchesse de Longueville (the faithful friend of the Port- 
Royalisns), who died April 15, 1679, is buried in the second 
chapel (right), but without a tomb. 

‘ La duchesse de Longueville est morte dans une grande devotion, 
mais clans sa jeunesse elle etait ircs coquette et galante. .Son mari etait 
gouveraeur de Normandie, elle dut I'accompagner dans son gouverne- 
ment et elle etait fort chagrinc de quitter la cour : elle y avait laissc 
des gens qu’elle aimait plus quo son mari, une personne surtout, de 
sorte c[ue le temps lui dura bien. Beaucoup dc gens lui dirent : “ D’ou 
vient, madame, que vous vous laissez ennuyer, cumme vous faites? 
<pic ne jciuez-vous ? ” “ je n’aime pas le jeu,” repondii-elle. “ Si vous 

voiiliez chasscr, je Irouverais des chiens,” disant I’lin. “ Nun, je n’aime 
pas la chasse.” “ Voudriez-vous des ouvrages? ” “ Non, je ne Iravaille 
point.” “Voudriez-vous proraener? II y a cle belles promenades ici." 
“ Non, je n’aime pas la promenade.” “ Qii’aimez-vous done: ? ” Elle 
rtpondit, “Que vonlez-vous que je vous disc? Je n’aime point le 
\xmoc.cxiiF'~C(>rrcspondance de Mtuhmc. 

A tablet in the right choir aisle commemorates Dr. Jean 
Denys Coihin, 17S3, fotinder of the adjoining hospital. 
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The gravestone still remains of M. de S. Cyraiij who died 
Oct, II, 1.672, aged 62, the founder of the celebrity of Port 
Royal, the master of the Arnaulds, Leniaitres, Nicole, dan 
Pascal. 

On the left is the /Vaa S. Jacques, where Pieschi, Pejjin, 
and Morey, conspirators against Louis Philippe, were 
executed in 1835. 

The Rue S. Jacques has always been, as it is still, 
celebrated for its booksellers’ shops and stalls. 

‘The Via Jacohaea is very full of booke-sellcrs that liave faiio 
slioppes most plenlifully furnished with bookes .’ — Coryafs 'Crudities,’ 
1611. 

Now we reach the handsome open space in front of the 
Pantheon, and all around us are buildings famous in the 
Fays Latin, which we must leave for another chapter. 



CHAPTER VI 1. 


THE UNIVERSITY—LE QU ARTIER LATIH. 

'T'HE University — which probably originated in a guild 
formed by a band of teachers for mutual protection — 
has given its name to the district in which most of its 
teachers and scholars resided, a district now outwardly 
blended with the surrounding streets and houses, but 
which was once defined as including all the space ivithin 
the wall of Philippe Auguste on the left bank of the 
Seine. This wall began at the Pont de la Tournelle bn 
the east, skirted the Rues des Fosses S. .Bernard and des 
Fosses S. Victor, embraced the Abbey of S. Genevieve 
(then the Jacobin convent), descended from the Porte 
S. Michel to the Porte de Buci,^ and ended, on the 
west, at the Tour de Nesle. The name of J^ajs Latin 
was first given to the district by Rabelais. 

‘ The University of Paris had its inviolable privileges, its own en- 
dowments, government, laws, magistrates, jurisdiction ; it was a state 
within a state, a city within a city, a church within a church. It refused 
to admit within its walls the sergeants of the Mayor of Paris, the ap- 
paritors of the Bishop of Paris ; it opened its gates sullenly and reluc- 
tantly to the king’s officers.’ — Milma?!, ^ Hist, of Latin Christ.,’ Bk. .\i. 

The Boulevard S. Michel" and the Boulevard S. 
Germain, the Rue des Ecoies and the Rue Monge have 
put Old Paris to flight, by cutting into this thickly- 

1 From Simon cle Buei, the first to bear tlie title' of Premier President, killed in 

'■•'1369.^ -'.f ' i'f', 

- On the Buulcvnrd S. Michel, beyond the Lu-verabourij, is the Eco.'c .’^ic/Jricurc 
dfs lilliics, with an admirable Mineralogical and Geological Mns^u/u, open to the 
public from II to 3 on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturday.s. 
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packed (quarter, with wide streets and featureless houses, 
destroying endless historic landmarks in their course. 
The greater part of its interesting buildings, however, 
had already disappeared, either during the Revolution, 
or in the great clearance made on the building of the 
Pantheon. Little that is mediaeval remains, and not one 
of the forty colleges of the time of Francois I. is in 
existence. Yet a walk through this quarter of the ‘ Civitas 
philosophorum ’ will still recall many historic associations 
from the very names which are met on the way, whilst 
here and there a precious relic of the past will still be 
found in its place. 

A minute examination of the Quartier Latin will be 
interesting to antiquarians, but cursory visitors will only 
care to see S. Etienne du Mont, the Pantheon, pos.sibly the 
Sorbonne, and certainly the Hotel de Cluny. In order to 
visit all the historic points, we must not only frequently 
retrace our steps, but penetrate many of the narrowest 
streets and alleys in this part of the town. 

‘ N’allez pas pi’endve en haine tout un quartier de Paris et retrancher 
la moitie de la ville de votre communion. Ce.s jemies gens sont moins 
gracieux, moins elegants sans doute qite leurs v'oisins de Pautre cote de 
I’eau, et ce n’est point dans le parterre de I’Ocleon quo le gout ct la 
mode ircmt chercher leurs favoris ; mais c’est parmi eux que se recrutent 
loutes les cclebriles de I’epoqiie : la justice, le barreau, les science.s, les 
.arts leur .appartiennent ; leurs jours, quelquefois leurs nuits, .sont con- 
sacres au travail, et c’est ainsi quese preparent dans le silence des pub- 
licistes, des poetes, des orateurs. Faul-il les condaniner parce qu’ils 
ont prefere le fond a la forme, le travail a I’oisivelc, la science au 
plai.sir ? tl nc faut condaniner personne, il faut sculement la'peter aux 
auteurs ciu'il y a deux jeunesses en France; Pune jouit de la vie et 
Pautre I’emploie : Pune attend son avenir et Pautre I’e.scomple. La 
premiere est la plies sage s.ans doute, mais elie .sulue bien mall’ — 
X'lclor Ilu<^o, '• Esqitisses Parisknnes.^ 


Crossing the island ; by the Rue de la Cite, we reach 
'.the Petit Pont, formerly, like many of the bridges, covered 
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v/ith old houses, which were only abolished here by Act of 
Parliament in 171S. In one of these houses on this bridge 
lived Perinet le Clerc, who opened the gates of Paris to 
the Due de Bourgogne in 1418. On the south bank of 
the .Seitie the bridge was defended by the Petit Chntelet 
(Oastellatuin), which guarded the ai)proach to f.a Cite, on 
the site now called Fiace du Pclit Pojit. It was a massive 
quadrangular castle, having round towers on the side 
towards the river, and a gothic gate in the centre, with a 
vaulted passage for carriages running under the middle of 
the building. The Provosts of Paris had their official 
residence here, but the rest of the castle was used as a 
pri.son, in which, after the capture of Paris by the Bur- 
gundians (141S), all the prisoners were massacred, includ- 
ing the Bishops of Bayeux, Evreux, Coutances, and Senlis. 
Here also was the President Rrisson murdered, Nov. 16, 
1591. By old custom, the clergy of Notre Dame walked 
hither annually in procession on the Dimanche des 
Rameaux, and delivered one prisoner. The interesting 
old buildings of the Petit Chatelet were pulled down in 
1782. It was on its site, at the entrance of the Rue 
S. Jacques, that the great barricade of 1848 was raised. 

The first turn (left) from the Rue du Petit Pont is the 
Rue de la Bucherk, on the right of which, in a courtyard, 
is the dilapidated but picturesque and interesting Church 
of S. Julku le Pauvref It long served as a chapel to the 
Hotel Dieu, and once belonged to a priory attached to 
the abbey of Longchamps, in which, in the XIII. c. and 
.XI V. c., the general assemblie.s of the University were 
held. I'lie church was built towards the end of the XII. c. 
on the site of a basilica of the III. c. Its portal and tower 

J- The S. Jttlien to whom this church is dedicated was a poor man who, in peni- 
tence, devoted liimself, with ids wife, to ferryins passengers, day .and night, over an 
oihcrwii-.c impassable river. One day a poor leper thus received their charity, .ami, 
on reaching the shore, revealed himself a.s Christ, himself, and promised them a 
he.nvcnly reward. T’ho story is told in a relief over a door in No. .fo Rue 
Ci.T-lande. 
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were demolished in 1675. The interior, still picturesque, 
and much frequented by artists, consists of a nave of four 
bays, with side aisles, ending in three apses. 

‘ Les deux travccs du choeiir, I’abside mddiane et Ic3 deux absidicies 
lal6’alcs n’ont rien jicrdu dc leur ajustement primilif. Klle.s coiiser- 
vent leuvs elegantes colonne.s, les unes moiiostylcs, les autres gruupees 
en faisecaux, leurs chapiteaux ;i feitillage, leiirs voutes portees stir les 
nervures toriques, leurs clefs historiees. Des coloniicUes et des mnulures 
decorent les fenetres. L’aspect de celte partie de rdglise csl d’lin noble 
caractcrc.’ — GtiiUm-my, '• It in. arciieologitine tit: Paris.' 

S. Julien is entered from the Rue S. Julien le Pauvre 
by a court with an old well, commemorating the miraculous 
well of S. Julien, It contains a Calvary of XIV. c. let 
into the altar, a bas-relief of the same date representing 
one Oudard and his wife, founders of the chapel of the 
H6tel Dieu, destroyed in the XVI. c, ; the XV. c. sepul- 
chral bas-relief of Henri Rous.seau, advocate of Parliament ; 
a XVL c. statue of S. Landry ; and a pretended statue of 
Charlemagne, a coarse work in terra-cotta. Here also, 
‘comme a sa place legitime,’ rests the charitable Auger 
de Montyon, 1S20, ‘the friend of the poor’: his monu- 
ment was brought from the old Hotel Dieu. His life was 
one of humble self-sacrifice, and he refused the office of 
Keeper of the Seals from Louis XVL, lest he should be 
led away from the simple thorny path he had chosen, 
Gregory of Tour.s tells us that when he came to Paris in 
tlie VI. c. he inhabited the hospice for pilgrims at S. Julien 
le Pauvre. 

In the Rue de la Bucherie were early schools of medi- 
cine. Over one of its houses the arms of the Faculty may 
still be seen w'ith the motto ‘ Urbi et orbi salus.’ 

The Rue du Fouarre (down which there is a beautiful 
glimpse of Notre Dame) runs (left) from the Rue de la 
Bucherie to the Rue Gahiude, This street contained the 
famous school, held in the straw market, where both his 
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earliest biographers, Boccaccio and Villani, affirm that 
1 )antc attended the lectures of Siger de Brabant. 

' l'"ssa i; la luce eterna di Sigieri, 

Che leggendo nel vico degli Strami 
SiliogizzP inviiliosi vevi.’ — Par. x. 156. 

'll'ie pupils bought bundles of straw and sat on them 
during the lectures. ^ The greater part of the street was 
destroyed in 1S99, with the restaurant of the Chateau 
I'louge, which contained a curious contemporary picture 
of the guillotine of the great Revolution. 

The narrow Rue des Anglais leads (right) from the Rue 
Galande to (right) the I^ue Vomat, where (at No. 20) 
some buildings remain from the ancient Breton CoiPege de 
CornouaiUes^^ founded in the XIV. c. Near this, at the 
angle of the Rue S. Jacques, was the Chapelle S. Yves, 
destroyed in 1793. 

The Place Mauhert, occupying the site of the great 
Church of the Carmelites, an open space at the end of 
the Rue Galande, below the modern Boulevard S. Germain, 
probably received its name from Mgr. Aubert, abbot of 
S. Germain des Pres, to which this site belonged, who must 
first have authorised its being built upon. 

‘ C’est le centre de toute la galanterie bourgeoise dii quartier, et elle 
est a.sscz frA|nenU,'e, a cause qiie la licence du causer y est assez gmndc. 
C’est la que sur le inidy arrive line caravane de demoiselles, ii flenr de 
corde, dont les meres, il y a dix ana, portoient le chn.peron, vraie 
marque et caractere de bourgeoisie, maia qu’elles ont lellement rogne 
petit a petit qu'fl a'est evanoui tout a fait. II n’est pas besoin cle dive 
qu’il y venoit aussi des muguets et de.s g.alans, car la consequence en 
est assez natnrelle. Chacune avoit sa suite plus 011 moins nombreuse, 
seion que aa beaiUe oil son bonhenr les y attiroit.’ — ‘ Le roman bourgeois.' 

A Statue by Guilbert has been, erected here to Etienne 

r At that time the people sat upon straw in the churches, in which there were no 
■ chair-s then. , . . ■ . 

■-! The names of college.s are only given in italics when something of their IjuilJ- 
^'. ings reniains.' ^ 
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Dolet, printer and philosopher, burnt on the Place Maubert 
for heresy in 1546. 

In the Rue du Haute Pave., which connects the Place 
'Maubert with the river, stood the little College de Chanac, 
founded by Guillaume dc Chanac, 'Bishop of Paris, vvho 
died 5348. It was connected witii the College S. Michel, 
in the next street (turning left) on the left of the Boulevard 
S. Germain, the Rue de Bievre, where, at No. 12, one may 
still see a canopied statue of S, Michael trampling upon 
the devil, in strong relief. A very poor student here in 
the XVIII. c. was the man who, without faith or morals, 
rose by his intrigues under the Regent d’Orleans to be 
Archbishop of Cambrai, Cardinal, and Prime Minister — 
the Abbe Dubois. , 

Returning to the Boulevard S. Germain, we find on the 
right the apse of the Church of S. Nicolas du Chardonnef, 
founded 1230, but in its present state a very handsome 
specimen of the end of the XVII. c., when it was rebuilt, 
except the tower, by Lebrun the artist, who is buried in 
the fourth chapel on the left of the choir, with a bust by 
Coysevox. Close by is the striking and terrible monument 
of his mother, by Callignon and Tuby, which recalls the 
tomb of Mrs. Nightingale at AVestminster. Mme. Lebrun 
is represented rising from the grave at the voice of the 
archangel, with an expression of awe, yet hope, most 
powerfully given. 

In the second chapel on the right of the choir is the 
tomb by Girardon, with a bust (and portrait over it) of 
Jerome Bignon (1656), saved during the Revolution by 
being transferred to the MuseC des Monuments Fran(.;ais. 
The poet Santeuil, who died at Dijon in 1697, now lies 
in this clmrch, after having four times changed his resting- 
place : his death was due to a practical joke of Louis III , 
Due de Bourbon-Conde. 

‘Un .sciir qiie M. le due soupait chez Ivii, il .se divertil a pousser 
Santeuil cle vin de Champagne; et degaietcen gaiete, il trouva jdaiKajil 
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(k; vci’ser sa labatit-re pleine cle tabac d’Espagne dans im grand vcrre 
de viii) et de faire boire a Santeuil pour voir ce qui en avriverail. 11 ne 
fut pas longtenips t\ en etre eclaire. Les vomissements et la llevre le 
prireiit, et en deux fois vingt-quatrc beures, le malheureu:-: niounu dans 
les Lluuiours de daiiine, mais dans les sentiments d’une grande penitence, 
avee Ic'juels il recut les sacreinents et edifia autant qu’il liit regrel te 
d'une coinpagnie peu portce a I’edification, mais qui detc-ta ime &i 
cntelle experience.’ — S. Simon 



S. NICOI.AS DU CHAKDONNET. 


In the almost destroyed Rue des Bernardins, opposite 
the west end of the church, was the Hotel de Torpanc, 
built in 1566 by Jacques Lefevre, abbot of the Chaise 
Dieu,- and councillor of Charles IX. From him it passed 
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to the family of Bignon, illustrious in politics and litcra- 
ture, whoso last representative, a pnest, sold it to M. 
de I'orpane, Chancellor of Dombes. In his family it 
remained till the Revolution, It was pulled do\¥u in 
1830, and its sculptures are now in the second court of 
the 'Beaux Arts. 

A Statue of Voltaire by Houdon, 1781, was erected in 
the square near the entrance of the Rue Monge in 1S72. 
In the Rue Monge, facing the Rue de Navarre, an arena 
of the ancient Lutetia was exposed in iSgo, and an orna- 
mental square (Square Monge) formed around it. Here 
is a bronze statue of Francois Villon by Etcheto. Statues 
of Jean Audry and P. de Viole are placed against the 
terrace wall. 

On the left, in the Rue. de Foissy, a range of gothic 
arches, shaded by trees and built into the walls of the 
Caserne des Pompiers, is a remnant of the Convent des 
Bernardins or du Chardonuei, founded in 1245 Abbot 
Etienne de Lexington. Its monks rapidly became cele- 
brated for their lectures on theology, and Pope Benedict 

XII. , rvho had attended them in his youth, began to 
build a new church for the convent in 1338. This church 
was pulled down at the Revolution, and a bust from one 
of its tombs (that of Guillaume de Vair, Bishop of Lisieux, 
Keeper of the Seals under Louis XIII.) is now at 
Versailles. The Refectory became a warehouse, and the 
Dormitory, for some time, held the archives of the 
Prefecture de la Seine. 

A little farther on the east, the Rue des Ecoles is 
crossed by the Rue du Cardinal Lemoine, which is so 
modernised as to have nothing but its name to recall the 
College du Cardinal Leinoine^ once one of the greatest colleges 
of the University. It was founded in the middle of the 

XIII. c. by Cardinal Jean Lemoine and his Ijrother Andre, 
Bishop of Noyon. lire Ijrothers were buried, .side by side, 
in the chapel, w'here a very curious service, called la solen^ 
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iiitc dn cardinal^ was always celebrated on January 13, one 
of the scholars being dressed up as a cardinal, to represent 
Lemoine, The college was sold at the Revolution. A 
massive building belonging to it long existed at the end of 
groined belonging to No. 22 Rue du Cardinal Lemoine, and 
has only recently perished. This street now crosses the site 
of the College des Lons Enfants, which stood at the top of 
the Rue des Fosses S. Bernard. It was founded before 1 24S, 
at which date a bull of Innocent IV. authorised its students 
to build a chapel. Its Principal from 1624 to 1634 was 
M. Vincent, afterwards known as S. Vincent de Paul, who 
founded here his Congregation des Pretres de la Mission. 
After S. Vincent had moved to S, Lazare, the Seminaire de 
S. Firmin was established here by the Archbishop of Paris. 
At the Revolution this was the temble prison in which 
ninety-two priests were confined. In the massacres of Sep- 
tember I and 2, 1792, fifteen were saved, but seventy-seven 
were thrown from the windows, stabbed, or had their throats 
cut. The buildings were sold, and have now entirely 
perished. It was in the Rue des Bons Enfants that the 
Constable Bernard d’Armagnac had bis hotel, whence, when. 
Perinet le Clerc introduced the Burgundians into Paris, 
May 29, 1418, he fled for refuge to the house of a neigh- 
bouring mason, who betrayed him. 

The College des Bons Enfants joined the walls of 
•Philippe Auguste, the moat of which is still commemorated in 
the name of the Jhte des Fosses S. Bernard, which extended 
north as far as the Porte S, Bernard near the Seine, trans- 
formed into a triumphal arch in honour of Louis XIV., and 
since destroyed. Its continuation, the Fne des Fosses S. Vic- 
tor,'^ in great measure swallowed up by the upper part of the 
Rue du Cardinal Lemoine, united with it in marking the direc- 
tion of the walls to the south, and commemorated the famous 
abbey of S. Victor, founded c. 1H3, on the site of a hermit’s 
cell, by Guillaume de Champeaux, who was driven to take 
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monastic vows by his disgust at his lectures being abandoned 
Tor those of his rival — the famous Abelard. Members of 
this community were the famous writers and theologians, 
ITugues and Richard de S. Victor, and Adam de S. Victor, 
celebrated for his hymns. The epitaijh of the latter, cn- 
gravixl on copper, and preserved in the Jliidiotlieciue Maza- 
rine, is [)robab]y the only relic remaining of the abbey, whicli 
was totally destroyed in the Revolution. It was at oire time 
the favourite burial-place of the Bishops of I’aris,* and was 
also the place where the provost and other officers of- the 
city met a newly appointed bishop on his entry into the 
capital, which he always made upon a white horse. In its 
glorious church the whole history of stained glass from the 
XII. c. to the XVI. c. might be satisfactorily studied. 

In the Rue d'Jrms, which opens from the Rue Monge 
opposite the site of the College du Cardinal Lemoine, was 
the little XIIL c. College d’Arras, destroyed at the Revo- 
lution. 

Returning to the Place Maubert, we find on the soutli 
side of the Boulevard S. Cermain the small fragment left of 
the Rue S.Jean de Beauvais, in wliich the learned Charron 
fell down dead,- and which contained the house of the 
celebrated printer, Robert Estiemie. Here the second of 
the illustrious race, his son Henri, was born, and here 
(>aeen Jeanne d’Albret of Navarre was received in Mliy 
1566. In 1650 their house, with its sign, an olive branch, 
sculptured over the door, was still standing.'' The street 
takes its name from a college founded by (.lardinal Jean de 

i Tiui only motnimsnls saved from this church are tlte ni.arhie statue of Guillauiue 
de Chanac, twenty-seventh Bishop of Ptu'is, .'ind Patriarch of Alexaurii-ja (i;;>4t]), which 
iay upon his tomb in the chupel of the Infirmary, and is now in the Mnstie at Ver- 
p.ailies ; the ejjit.aph of Adam de .S. Victor (iipa), now in the lUhliotheque Ahwaririii ; 
and the epitapli of Santeuil, removed (with his remains) to S. Nicolas du Chardoimet. 

‘ Le 16 de ce mois, sur les onze heiirs du matin, tomba mart en la rue S. Jean 
de Beauvais, 3 M. Oliarron, homme d'tiaUse et docte, comme ses ecrits eii funl ftii. .A 
rinstani; qn’il se sentit mal, il se jeta it gentm.v, dans la rue, pour prier Dieu ; inais 
il ne tut sitcit genouille, que, se. toiirnaut de I'autre cdtiS, if reiidit I’ame a son 
createiir.’— /ri.v7-/7«/ I'Estoilh', November 1603. 

“ In Jingland the family is still known under the name of Stephens. 
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Dormans, Bishop of Beauvais and Chancellor of France, 
1365-72. Here S. Francois Xavier was a teacher, and 
here the famous Ramus was killed during the Massacre of 
S. Bai-tholoracAV, whilst he was v/orking in his study. 

‘ La rue S, Jean de Beauvais n’est pas une belle rue, ct die a le tort 
d’avoir eu I’ecole de subtilites vaines qu’on appelait le Droit canonique. 
Et ella pourtant une grande gloire : elle ei'it au dos Bruneau le veiid-- 
.able enseigne des Eslienne, les premiers iniprimcurs du monde, dynaslie 
memorable, qui, un siede durant, par Henri L, par le grand Robert, 
par Charles et Henri II. illumina le -monde.’ — Mkhclel. 

After the expulsion of the Jesuits, the masters and 
scholars of the College de Beauvais were transported to the 
buildings of the College Louis le Grand, from which the 
Jesuits had been driven out, and their own buildings were 
given to the occupants of the College de Lisieux, which was 
about to be destroyed to make the Place S. Genevieve. In 
the Revolution the former College de Beauvais became the 
meeting-place of a section of the Pantheon francais. At 
the Restoration it was used as a military hospital and barrack. 
In 1861 it was purchased by the Dominicans. They have 
restored its graceful XIV. c. chapel, the foundation stone 
of which was laid by Charles V. It has a graceful barrel 
vaulting of timber. On a marble altar-tomb before the 
high-altar lay the bronze effigies 'of Milus de Dormans, 
Bishop of Beauvais, nephew of the founder (1387), and of 
Guillaume de Dormans, Archbishop of Sens (1405). At 
the sides were six life-size statues representing three males 
and three females of the house of T>ormans, with gothic 
inscriptions in Latin and French. Of these the statues 
of Jean de Dormans, Chancellor of Beauvais (1380), and 
his brother Renaud, Archdeacon of Chfilons sur iS-Iarnc 
(1380), arc now in the Musee at Versailles. One of the 
ladies has had a more remarkable fate, in being used to 
represent Pleloise in the tomb which was composed of 
ancient fragments for the Pere Lachaise. 
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The College de Teauvais joined the College de Prcsles, 
established in 1313 by Raoul de Preslcs for the benefit of 
natives of Soissons. Higher up the street stood the ancient 
Ecole- de Droit, where the Duchesse de Bourbon, mother 
of the unfortunate Due d’Enghien and aunt of King Louis 
Philippe, died, January 10, 1822. 

‘ La duchesse de Eourbon, frappee d’apyplexie dans I’cglise S. 
(.lenevieve, fut tvansportee I’Ecole de Droit, ou elle mourut cliez 
M. Grapp, professeur ii la dite ecole.’ — DitssJeiis, ^ Gt!ni!a!ogie dcs 
Boicr&otisJ 

The Ecole de Droit stood opposite the Commanderie de 
S. Jean de Latran, where the Preres Hospitallers de S. Jean 
de Jerusalem had their hotel. In their church was placed, 
under Louis XIV., the cenotaph of Jacques de Soiivre, 
Grand Prieur de PTance, by Frangois Auguier, which is now 
in the Louvre. The church, partly destroyed at the Revolu- 
tion, became a communal school; its tower — ‘la tour des 
pelerins’ — was used as an anatomical theatre by the famous 
Bichat. Though strikingly simple and beautiful from an 
architectural point of view, and though an undoubted work 
of the time of Philippe Auguste, the town of Pari.s, to its 
eternal disgrace, permitted the destruction of the Tour des 
Pelerins in 1854. 

Crossing the Rue des Plcoles by the .Rue des Cannes, 
we find, in the court of No. 15, the old chapel, like an 
Oxford college chapel, belonging to the Irish Seminary 
in the Rue des Postes, which was attached to the College 
des Lombards, founded in 1333 by Andre Ghini, Bishop of 
Arras, for the benefit of Italian merchants. Under b-oiiis 
XII. its Principal was the famous Greek scholar, Jerome 
Alexandre, afterwards cardinal. In the reign of Franqois 
I. its printing-oftice was celebrated. Under Louis XIV., 
as few Italians came to Paris, the college declined, and 
was ceded to Irish priests employed in education. Most 
of the buildings were destroyed at the Revolution, 
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At the corner of the S. Hilaire stood the church of 
S. Hilaire, pulled down in the last century, and opposite it 
Nvas the College de la Merci, founded in the XVL c. for 
brothers of Xotre Dame de la Redemption des Captifs. 

The MarcM des Carmes mai*ks the site of the Clarnielite 
convent, which- was founded by Jeanne d'Evreux, v/ifc of 
Philippe le iJel, for monks brought from Mount Carmel by 
S. Louis. The convent was moved hither from the IMarais, 
wirere the Carmelites arc commemorated in the Rue des 
Barres. The cloister had a beautiful gothic open-air pulpit 

Hence we may ascend the Jiue de la Manfagne. On the 
left was the XIII. c. College de la Marche. 

Farther on the left the vast buildings of the Ecoh Polyteeh- 
nique swallow up the sites of the ancient colleges of Navarre, 
Boncourt, and Tournai, the first of which was founded by 
Jeanne de Navarre, wife of Philippe Ic Bel, the second (in 
1355), by eight scholars of the diocese of Tlierouanne. 
Cardinal Fleury was grand-master of the College de Navarre, 
which numbers the great Bossuet amongst its pupils, also 
Andre and Marie Joseph Chenier. On the right, the Rue 
Laplace^ formerly Rue des Amandiers, contained the 
entrance to the College des Grassins, one of the ten great 
colleges before the Revolution. It was founded at the end 
of the XVL c. by Pierre Grassin d’Ablon, Councillor of 
Parliament, for poor men of Sens. Its buildings were sold 
at the Revolution, but part of the apse of the chapel, with 
gothic windows, is said still to remain at the back of the 
houses. 

In the upper part of the Rue des Amandiers, close to 
S. Etienne du Mont, stood the College de Huban, founded 
(in 1339) by Jean de Huban, President des Enquetes, for six 
scholars from Huban in Nivernais. This college was some- 
times called Ave Maria, from the inscription under an 
image over the gate. Its chapel contained monuments to 
the founder and Egasse du Boulay, historian of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. The buildings were sold at the Revolution. 
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Tiie Church of S. Etienne dn Afont — ‘ line et delicate 
inerveillc de Tart francais’ — was built (1517-1626) on the 
site of an earlier edifice of the XIIL c., which had been 
intended as a succursalc to the adjoining church of S, 
Genevieve, that it might afford accommodation for its 
pilgrims. The existing church is a curious specimen of 
gothic changing into renaissance, with a high gabled front 
ol' three stories, of which Queen Marguerite, first wife of 
Henri IV., laid the first stone, and a tall gothic tower 
Hanked by a round tourclle. The building has been well 
described as ‘ a gothic church disguised in the trappings of 
classical details.’ 

‘ Le grand porlail occidental, dlcve dans le.s premiere.s annties du 
xvii*^ siicle .se distingue par I’originalite de sa forme, et par la belle 
execution de sa sculpture. Au premier ordre, quatre colonnes com- 
posites engagees soutiennent un fronton triangulaire oil est sculpte 
le Jugement dernier (par Debay), et encadrent deux niches laterales 
renfermant les statues de saint Etienne et de saintc Genevieve (par 
Hebert). Les fiits sont canneles et coupes de distance en distance par 
des banderoles historiees de rosaces el de palmettos. La facture des 
cliapiteaux est excellente. Les guirlandes qui accompagnent les 
colonnes, les rinceaux des frises et des encadrements, les modillons et 
les rosaces du fronlon, som remarquable.s par I’ampleur du style et par 
le fini du travail. Le tympan de la porte princijiale represenle la Lapi- 
dation de A. Etienne (par Thomas). Dans la region superieure de la 
facade, une rose ii douze comparliments s’inscrit sous un fronton demi- 
circulaire brise. De chaque cote de la rose est une niche renfermant, 
a droitc la statue de la Vierge, .a gauche celle de Gabriel. Une .seconde 
rose elliptii[ue est percec dans le pignon .’ — !•'. de iinilhcrmy, 

I'he aislc.s are the whole height of the church. The 
triforium gallery merely runs from pillar to pillar along the 
side.? of nave and choir, and is interrupted at the transept-s. 
In the choir it is reached by twisted staircases wreathed round 
the pillars on either side of the eccentric rood-loft — tire 
only one left in Paris — sculptured by Biard (1600 -1605). 

‘Sa voiitc, en cintre surbaisse, hardiment jetee ii travers le ch(cnr, 
les lourelles a jour qui en contiennent les escaliers et qui montent cn 
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ppira'e l;ion au-dessus de la plate-forme, les rarapes Fuspendues <pu 
fornieoL points d’appui, sont autant de difficultes (}uo I'architecte b’est 
pi-opo.'.i.:es ponr rnieux depktyer toutes ies ressonrces dc son adressc. Dos 
angc-p, (les palmes, dcs rinceanx, des entrelacs, dcs niascarons, d('cnrent 
l‘s arcliivoltes ct les frises. Le julx' se complete de deux noites qui 
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ferment les bas-ciiites du 'choeur. Leurs vantaux sent ii claire-voie : 
au-(U'ssus de letir entablement sont,assis, an milieu de frontons tiiangu- 
laires interrompiis^ deux adoraleurs d’une gracieuse execution.’ — 
J-\ Je Cmilhcniiy. 

‘ L’art religieux vienl mourir dans Saint Etienne du jNfont.’ — i/. 

Martin, ' Hist de F7-ancel . 
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The pulpit, which Samson carries on his shoulders, was 
designed by Laurent de la Hire. 'I'he windows of the nave 
are round-headed, those of the choir pointed. Some of the 
windows have splendid examples of XV. c. and XVII. c. gla.s,s, 
and Cousin, Pinaigrier, and other great masters have worked 
on them : the earliest are in the apse. Amongst the stories 
told in the windows the most remarkable is the legend of 
the Jew’ Jonathas, who on April 12, 1290, w^hilst living in 
the Rue des Jardins, compelled a woman who owed him 
money to give up to him a consecrated w’afer received at 
the communion. He pierced the wafer in various ways, 
and blood gushed forth : then he threw’ it into a cauldron 
full of boiling w’ater, which immediately became the colour 
of blood. The story got wind. A w'oman swallow’ed the 
W’afer. The Jew’ was seized, condemned, and burnt alive. 
His house w’as pulled down, and on its site a chapel, called 
des Miracles^ was built. I'he street was known henceforth 
as Rue oii Dieu fut bouiili. 

In the third chapel (right) are inscriptions recording the 
celebrated persons buried in this or other churches of the 
parish, including S. Genevieve, S. Clotilde, Clovis and his 
daughter Clotilde, Pascal, Tournefort, Rollin, and Le- 
maistre de Sacy, the anatomist. 

In the fifth chapel is a Saint Sq:)ulcre, of eight life-size 
terra-cotta figures of the XVI. c., from the destroyed church 
of S. Benoit — an e.xccllent w’ork, full of unexaggerated feeling. 
An old picture, in the same chapel, represents Louis XIIT. 
offering his crown to the crucified Saviour. Against the 
wall of the south aisle of the choir is the gravestone of 
Blaise Pascal, w’ith a Latin inscription by Boileau, brought 
from the village church of Magny-les-Hameaux, to which 
it came from Port Royal; and that of the anatomist 
Jacques Benigne Winslow (converted to Catholicism by 
Bossuet), Irrought hither from the destroyed churcli of S. 
Benoit. The artist Eustache Lesueur W'us also buried in 
the church. 
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On the right wall of the choir ambulatory are large 
pictures by Larf^illicre and De Tr&}\ given by the muni- 
cipality in ly-is, as ex-votos to S. Genevieve; that by the 
famous Nicolas I.,argillic-;re (1656-1 746) is interesting as the 
only one preserved of the three great pictures ordered by 
the town of Paris ; the others, representing a banquet given 
to Louis XIV',, and the marriage of the J’)uc de Bourgogne, 
were cut to pieces and burnt during the Revolution, 

In the choir aisles are the gravestones of Racine, who 
was l)uried behind the high-altar, and Pascal, whose coffin 
was brought to the chapel of S. Jean Baptiste after the ruin 
of Port Royal. In the second chapel on the right of the 
choir, the modern gilt shrine of S. Genevieve, patroness of 
Paris, rises in gothic glory. Pier original shrine was sent 
to the mint to be melted down in 179.3. The sarcophagus 
of S. Genevieve was found in the crypt of the abbey 
church, but it is empty, for her bones were burnt by the 
mob in the Place de Greve in iSoi. Candles, however, 
are always burning around the existing shrine. It is 
the custom for devotees to buy a taper, and pray while it 
burns. Every year the neuvaine of S. Genevieve brings a 
pious crowd, from every part of Paris, to pray by the tomb 
of its patroness. In one of the apsidal chapels is the 
empty stone coffin in which the body of the saint was laid, 
on January 3, 511, and from which her relics were removed 
to the original shrine. The popular local saint tjuite over- 
shadows S. Stephen, the original patron of the church. 

S. Genevieve was a peasant girl, born at Nanterrc, near 
Paris, in 421, and employed in her childhood as a shep- 
herdess. When she was seven years old, S. Germain, 
Bishop of Auxerre, passing through her village, became 
miraculously aware of the future glory of ta pucekitc 
Gknemive, and consecrated her to the service of God. Her 
course was henceforth marked by miracles, v/hich began 
when her mother, struck blind for boxing her ears, was re- 
stored by her prayers. After the death of her parents Gene- 
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vieve resided with an aged relation in Paris, and led a life 
of piety and humility, varied by victorious conflicts with 
demons. "When the city was besieged by Attila, and the 
inhabitants W'ere preparing to flee, she emerged from her 
solitude and urged them to remain, assuring them that 



Heaven would deliver them j and in truth the I)ar])arinns 
withdrew without sacking the towm. During the siege by 
Chikleric, J’aris was provisioned by boats on the Stune 
personally commanded by Genevieve, and, after the city 
was taken, Glovis and Clotilde were converted by her to 
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C'hristianity. Then the first Christian church was built, in 
which, dying at eighty-nine, the shepherdess Genevieve 
Avas buried by the side of King Clovis and Queen Clotilde. 
In her latter years she is said to have lived in a convent 
near S. Jean en Greve, afterwards called FHopital dcs 
Landriettes. Here a bed was shown as hers, and it was 
affirmed that in the great flood of the time of Louis Ic 
Dcbonnaire, the water, which filled her chamber, formed 
a solid arch over that sacred couch, leaving it untouched. 

It was in S. Etienne du Mont, in 1S57, ‘in the very 
sanctuary itself, at the very steps of the altar, in the 
midst of his clergy, clothed in his sacred vestments, with 
mitre on head and crozier in hand, and in the very act 
of blessing the prostrate congregation,’ that Archbishop 
Sibour w'as foully murdered by a profligate priest of his 
own diocese. 

The north porch of S. Etienne, with the little house 
above it, and its quaint tourelle, is a favourite subject with 
artists. 

Along the south side of S. Etienne runs the J^ue Clovis^ 
at the end of which (right), in a garden, a bit of the wall of 
Philippe Auguste may be seen. Near this is the Cabaret 
du lioi Clovis^ w'hich played a part in the affair of the 
sergeants of La Rochelle. 

Opposite the end of the Rue Clovis (in the upper part 
of the new Rue du Cardinal Lemoine) is the Institution 
Chevalier. Over its door, the inscription College des Ecossais, 
in old character.s, tells its former history. It was founded, 
in 1313, by David, Jlishop of Moray, for four poor scholars 
of his diocese desiring to study in Paris, Visitors are 
allo\ved to ascend the fine old oak staircase to the chapel 
(on the left of the first landing). It is like a college chapel 
at Oxford Iji its dark woodwork, stained glass, and picture 
(of the martyrdom of S. Andrew) over the altar. James II. 
of Lngland, who died at S. Germain in 1701, bequeathed 
his brains to this chapel, where they were preserved in a 
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gilt urn (given by the Duke of Perth) resting on a white 
marble obelisk, which stood on a black pedestal In 1S84, 
in making a passage, the leaden case containing the brains 
of the king was found intact, A similar coffer which wms 
found contained, it is believed, the heart of the Duchess oi' 
Perth, which formerly lay under an incised slab in the 
chapel floor. In the recess of one of the windows on the 
left is an epitaph of a Monteith, mortally wounded at the 
siege of Dachstern in Alsace, in 1675. 

In the antechapel is, first, the tomb of the lovely 
Frances Jennings, Duchess of Tyrconncl, sister of the 
famous Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and lady-in- 
waiting to Queen Mary Beatrice (1731); then, the black 
marble tomb which the faithful James Duke of Perth 
erected to his master (‘ moerens posuit ’), with a long epitaph 
describing the king’s gentleness and patience in adversity, 
when driven from his throne by the impiety of Absalom, 
the treachery of Achitophel, and with the cruel taunts of 
Shimei, when, ' ipsis etiam inimicis amicus, superavit rebus 
humanis major, adversis superior, et coelestis gloriae studio 
inflammatus, quod regno caruerit sibi visus beatior, miseram 
hanc vitam felici, regnum terrestre coelesti-, commutavit.’ 

Opposite is the monument of ‘ Marianus 01 ‘Cruolly,’ an 
Irish knight (1700). 

In the Rue Clovis, opposite the church of S. Etienne 
(observe here, externally, its flat east end), are the buildings 
of the Zjm’ Henri IV., which contain a fine ceiling designed 
by Restout, and enclose the beautiful 7h7W/'-of the destroyed 
church of S. Genevieve, which is romanesfiue at the l.)ase, 
but XIV. c. and XV. c. in its upper storie.s. I'he ca.st .side 
of the Lycee, looking upon the quiet Rue Clolilde at the 
back of the Pantheon, occupies the site of the Ahbaye de. 
S. Genevilre, founded by Clovis and Ciotilde in 508. llie 
principal existing remnant of the abbey is the XIII. c. 
refectory, a great vaulted hall, without columns, partially 
restored externally in i8S6. The cloister was rebuilt, and 
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a Xril. c. chapel of Notre Dame de la Misericordc, on its 
south side, destroyed in 1776. 

We now reach the Pantheon, which lias divided its 
existence between being a pagan temple and a Christian 
church dedicated to S. Genevieve. Clovis built the first 
church near this site, and dedicated it to SS. Peter and 
Paul, and there he, S, Clotilde, the murdered children of 
Clodorair, and S. Genevieve were buried. The early church 
was burnt by the Normans, but restored, and from the X. c, 
the miracles wrought at the tomb of S. Genevieve changed 
its name. In 1148 the church v;as given to the canons- 
regular of S. Victor. The shrine of S. Genevieve, supj^orted 
on the shoulders of four statues, stood on lofty pillars 
behind the altar, and thence in time of flood or sickness it 
was carried forth in procession, and river and pestilence 
were supposed to recede before it. Much amusement was 
excited by the tomb erected here to Cardinal de ki Roche- 
foucauld, on which he was represented with an angel carrying 
his train. The steeple of the church was destroyed by 
lightning in 1485. On June 25, 1665, the remains of the 
philosopher Descartes, brought from Stockholm, were re- 
ceived, in state by the abbot, and buried near the Chapelle 
S. Genevieve, though a funeral oration was forbidden by 
Louis XIV.'^ When Louis XV. recovered from serious 
illness at Metz, the canons, who disliked their old gothic 
church, urged upon him that as his restoration must be due 
to the prayers of S. Genevieve he ow'ed her a fashionable 
grecian church as a reward. The king acquiesced in 
ordering the new church, though the old one was not 
pulled down till iSoi-y.- Jacques German .Soufflot was 

ncticailes is now commemorated in the name of a neishbouriris street. 

The capitals, of tlie nave of S. Genevieve are in the second court of the Ueau:-; 
Arts. The statues by Germain Piion, which supported the shrine, are at the 
Louvre. T'he statue of Glovi.s is at S. Denis. The tomb of Cardinal Francois de 
hi Rochefoucauld (1645) is at the Hospicede Femmes Incurables, which was founded 
by him ; the tomb and efTigy of a Chanceilor of Notre Dame de Noyou (1350) .are at 
the Ueaii.'c Arts ; the gravestone of Descartes is at S. Germain des Pres. 
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employed to design the new edifice, and great difficulties, 
caused by the discovery of quarries under the building, 
which had to be filled up, were laboriously removed. The 
first stone of the new church was laid by Louis XV. in 
1764; its original architect, Soufflot, died in 17 So, but it 
was completed under his pupil Rondelet. 

‘ La Sainte-Genevieve de M. Soufflot est certainement le plus beau 
gateau de Savoie qu’on ait jamais fait en pierre.’ — r/c/or 

Puvis de Chavannes, Cabanel, J. Paul Laurens, Theodore 
Maillot, Levy, Joseph Blanc, Humbert, and Delaunay have 
been employed upon the decorations of the Pantheon, 
After the death of Mirabeau, the building was consecrated 
as the burial-place of illustrious citizens, and ‘Aux grands 
hommes la patrie reconnaissante ’ was inscribed in large 
letters upon the fagade, as it now appears. At the Restora- 
tion, however, this inscription was for a time replaced by 
another saying that Louis XVI I L had restored the church 
to worship. With the government of July the building 
became a Pantheon again. From 1851 to 1885 it was 
again a church, and then was once more taken away from 
God that it might be given to — Victor Hugo! Now it is 
neither church, museum, nor funeral monument, and the 
public are always in doubt whether they ought or ought 
not to take their hats off and speak low, as if they were in 
church. 

The Pantheon is open daily from 10 104. Visitors collect, on the 
riglit of the east end till the guardian chooses to show the vaults 
{i:azra2or]. Twenty is the nominal number allowed, but he will usually 
wait for a party of sixty to save himself trouble {50 c.). To ascend ih.e 
dome an order from the Beaux x 4 .rts is required. 

The peristyle and dome of the Pantheon are magnificent. 
The former is adorned with a relief, by David d’ Angers, of 
France distributing palm-branches to her worthiest children ; 
Napoleon I. is a portrait. In the portico are groups of 
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S. Genevieve and Attila, and the Baptism of Clovis. The 
steps for years were covered with wreaths offered to the 
memory of Victor Hugo. The hats kept on in this semi- 
church have an odd effect. Stately and harmonious, the 
interior is cold, though colour is being gradually given by 
frescoes which seem to belong more to the former than to 
the present character of the building, as they represent the 
story of the saints especially connected with Paris — the 
childhood miracles (by de Chavannes) of'S. Genevieve, 
and her death by yi P, Lemrens: the justice and judgment 
of S. Louis by Cahatid ; the martyrdom of S. Denis (first 
chapel, left — a terrific picture by Bonnat), &c. Some of 
these fi'escoes have much beauty. In the dome, the apo- 
theosis of S. Genevieve is represented by Gros, in which 
the shepherd maiden was originally portrayed as receiving 
the homage of Clovis, Charlemagne, S. Louis, and Napoleon 
L After the return of the Bourbons, Napoleon disappeared, 
and Louis XVII 1 . took his place. Louis XVL, Marie 
Antoinette, Madame Elisabeth, and Louis XVII. appear in 
the upper sphere of celestial glory. Against the piers are 
often placed masses of wreaths in honour of the citizens 
who ‘fell in defence of liberty’ in 1850. 

The first tomb usually shown in the crypt is (right) that 
of Victor Hugo. Facing him is Moliere. On the left 
are Voltaire, with a statue by Houdon, and the architect 
Soufflot. The tombs of Voltaire and Rousseau are empty, 
having been pillaged at the Revolution, though the tomb 
of Rousseau is still inscribed — ‘lei repose hhomme de la 
nature et de la verite.’ The tomb of Voltaire bears the 
epitaph — 

‘ Poete, hi.stoiien, pliilosophej il agnindit res[tnt lurmain, et rapprit 
qu’il devait etre libre ; il defendit Galas, Serven, De la Bane, et IMont 
B.ally ; ii combattait les athees et les fanatiques, il inspira la tolerance, 
il reclama les droits de i’homme, contre Ic monstre de la feodalite.’ 

Lagrange the mathematician, Bougainville the great 
navigator, and Marshal Lannes lie near. The remains of 
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Mirabeau and Marat, brought hither in triumph, were soon 
expelled by the fickle Parisians. Caprice exiled Mirabeau, 
who had been entombed amid the mourning of the city, to 
a corner of the cemetery of S. Etienne du Mont : ‘ 11 n'y a 
qu’un pas du Capitole a la Roche Tarpeienne’ had been 
an observation in one of his last speeches. At the same 
time a decree was passed that all the monuments in the 
Pantheon, except those of Voltaire and Rousseau, should 
be cleared away. 

The remains of three Revolutionary celebrities — Carnot, 
Marceau, and Latour d’Auvergne, with Baudin, a deputy 
shot in resisting the coup d^itaf oi 1851 — were exhumed 
from their different resting-places, and transported to the 
Republican Valhalla, August 4, 18S9, and at the same time 
tablets were erected in the building to Hoche and Kleber. 
President Carnot, murdered at Lyons, was buried here 
in 1894. 

There is a famous echo in one part of the crypt, shown 
off in an amusing way by the guardian, who produces a 
cannonade, a cracking of whips, &c. The great statesmen 
all lie one above another, in sarcophagi, exactly alike: 
many of them, especially the cardinals, seem oddly placed 
in a pagan temple. 

From the west front of the Pantheon the broad jRue 
Soufflot, which has the Ecole de Droit at its entrance on the 
right, crosses (beyond the Rue S. Jacques) the site formerly 
occupied by the famous convent of the Jacobins. A 
chapel, of wdiich the University had the patronage, and 
w'hich was dedicated to S. Jacques, being given to the 
Frcrcs Precheurs in 1221, only five years after the confir' 
malion of their order, brought them the name of Jacoljin,s. 
Their celebrity as professors of theology brought pupils 
and riches to their convent, and, till the middle of the 
XIV. c., the Dominicans were as much the leaders of 
thought and education at Paris as the Franciscans were 
at Oxford: in the XVIII. c. they paled before the popu- 
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larity of t.he Jesuits. The buildings of the Jacobins were 
confiscated at the Revolution. Almost all the confessors 
of the kings and queens of France from the time of S. 
I.ouis to that of Henri II. were monks of this conventj 
and perhaps from this reason their church was unusually 
rich in royal monuments. It was especially interesting as 
the resting-place of Robert de France, Comte do Clermont, 
son of S. Louis, a founder of the great royal House of 
Bourbon, 1317. Here, too, were laid his descendants, 
Louis L, Due dc Bourbon, 1341 : and Pierre I., Due de 
Bourbon, killed at the battle of Poitiers, 1356 ; Beatrix, 
Queen of Bohemia, 13S3 ; and Anne de Bourbon, Duchess 
of Bavaria, c 1404. Besides the tomb of the founder of 
the House of Bourbon, the church contained that of the 
founder of the Plouse of Valois, Charles de France, 1325, 
and that of the House of Evreux', Louis de France, 1313. 
Of all these royal monuments only the tomb of Charles 
d’ Anjou, King of Sicily, brother of S. Louis, buried here, 
was saved, during the Revolution, by Lenoir, and is now 
at S. Denis. 

On the north of the Place du Pantheon is the 
BibliotJiequc S, Genevieve} moved from the ancient and 
admirably suitable cruciform galleries of the abbey, and 
now occupying the site of the College de Montaigu, founded 
by Gilles Aiscelin de Montaigu, Archbishop of Rouen 
(1314), and Pierre Aiscelin de Montaigu, Bishop of Laon 
(1388). At the Revolution the college buildings were 
turned into a military hospital and barrack; in 1844 
the present uninteresting library was built on their site. 
Theodore de Beze says that Calvin, after he left the 
College dc la Marche, spent some years here under a 
Spanish professor. This was the college whose severities, 
notorious in the XV. c., are described by the tutor of 
Gargantua to Grantgousier, 

i Open daily, e.Hcept Sunday, from lo to 3 and 6 to 10. Closed Sept, r La 
"Oct. 13. t 
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‘ Ne penscz pas que je I’aye mis au college de pouillerye qu'oii 
nomine IMonlaigu ; mieulx leussc voulu mettre entre ie.-; guenaulx de 
Sainct-Innocent, pour lenorme crualte et villenye quo j’y ay eongnen ; 
car ti'op mieulx sonl traictcz Ics forcez entre les Maures et Tiirtarcs, les 
nieutricrs en la prison criminelle, voire certe les chiens de vostre maison, 
({ue ne sont ces malauctrus ou diet college. Et, si j’eslois roy de Paris, 
le dyable memporte si je ne mettoys Ic feu dedans ; et feroys brusler et 
principal et regens qui endurent cette inhumanite devant leur yeulx 
estre exercee. * A’afe/flrif. 

‘ Gilles d’Aiscelin, le faible archeveriue, le jugc terrible des Tcm- 
pliers, fonda ce terrible college de Montaigu, la plus pauvre et la jilus 
democratique des maisons universitaires, oil I’e-spril et les dents etaient 
egalement aigus. ... La s’elevaient sous I’inspiration de la famine 
les pauvre maitres, qui rendirent illustre le noni de cafeiUs, chetivc 
nourriture, mais ample privileges ; ils ne dependaient, pour la confes- 
sion, ni de I’eveque de Paris ni du pape.’ — Michelet, ‘Hist, de France.' 

Behind the Bibliotheque S. Genevieve (a simple, ad- 
mirable building externally), with an entrance beyond it, is 
the College S. Barite, probably founded in 1460 by Geoffrey 
Normant. Its most illustrious scholars have been S. Ignatius 
Loyola and S. Francois Xavier, who joined I.oyola here when 
he left the College de Beauvais. Closed during the Revolu- 
tion, this college was reopened in 1800, under the title of 
College des Sciences et des Arts. It was enlarged in 1S41. 
Only separated from this by the .Rue de Reims, was the 
College de Reims, founded early in the XV. c. by Guy 
de Roye, Archbishop of Rheinis ; it perished at the 
Revolution, The College de Fortet, on the other side 
of the Rue des Sept Voies, was founded, in 1391, by 
Pierre P'ortet, canon of Notre Dame, for eight scholars. 
It was here, in a chamber then inhabited by-*,Boucher5 
Cure de S, Benoit, that the Ligue had its origin. The 
buddings of this little college still exist, and possess an 
hexagonal tower, enclosing a staircase. 

Beyond the .Bibliotheque, at the angle of the Rue des 
Cholets and Rue Cujas (formerly S. Etienne des Gres), 
stood the College des Cholets, founded for poor scholars 
of the dioceses of Beauvais and Amiens, by the executors 
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of Cardinal Jean Cholefc, in 1295, Its site, and even that 
of the street, are now swallowed up by buildings of the 
Lycec Louis le Grand. Opposite the college, in the Rue 
S. Etienne des Gres, was the church of that name, which, 
as an oratory, dated from the VIL c, S. Franrois do 
Sales frequented it for prayer whilst a student in Paris, 
It was sold and pulled down at the Revolution, hut its 
image of Notre Dame de la Bonne Deliverance, which had 
once great celebrity, still exists in the chapel of a convent 
of S. Thomas de Villanueva, in the Rue de Sevres. 

I'he Col/l’ge Zorn's k Grand owed its original founda- 
tion to Guillaume Duprat, Bishop of Clermont, a faithful 
friend to the Jesuits, wdiom he received, when persecuted, 
in his episcopal residence, and to whom at his death, in 
1560, he bequeathed the funds necessary for founding the 
College de Clermont. To this, the College de ]\Iarmoutier 
and the College de'Mans were afterwards added by the 
favour, of Louis XIV., in gratitude for which his name 
was given to the united institution, destined to become 
the favourite place of education for sons of illustrious 
French families. When the inscription ‘Collegium Claro- 
montanurn vSocietatis Jesu ’ over the gate was changed to 
‘ Collegium Ludovici Magni,’ a bold hand wrote — 

‘ Sustulit hinc jesum posuitque insignia regis 
Impia gens : alium iiescit habere demn.’ 

At the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1763, the University 
took possession of their buildings, and made them its 
principal centre. Twenty-six of the small colleges were 
then suppressed and united to the College Tmuis le Grand, 
only ten colleges altogether being allowed to prolong their 
existence. At the Revolution the buildings of the College 
I,ouis le Grand were used as a prison,; under the first 
empire it became the Lycee Imperiale, but it recovered 
its old name at the Restoration. 

A few steps lower down the. Rue S. Jacques (on the 
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right) stood the College de.Plessis, founded in 1323 by 
Geoffrey de Piessis, Abbe de Marmoutier, and restored 
by Riclielieu. Opposite, occupying the space between 
the Rue S. Jacques and the Sorbonne, was the Cloitre 
S. Benoit. Its church, which was of great anticiuity, was 
originally called S. Bacchus, probably from some associa- 
tion with a vintagers’ feast. Its later name of S, Benoit 
le Restourne arose from its altar being at the west, its 
entrance at the east end; after Frangois I. altered it to 
the usual plan it was called S. Benoit le Bientourne. It 
contained an immense number of monuments, including 
that of the architect Claude Perrault, now preserved at the 
Hotel de Cluny, with the principal portal of the church. 
No. 2 Rue S. Benoit, recently destroyed, was the house 
occupied by Desmarteaux, the. engraver for the painter 
Boucher, and had an entire chamber exquisitely decorated 
by his hand.^ 

We now reach the College de France, first of the literary 
and scientific institutions of the kingdom. It was founded 
by BVancois I. as College Royal, and afterwards called 
College des Trois Langues, because the three languages, 
Hebrew, Greek, and I.,atin, were taught there. In later 
times it was superior to the Sorbonne in its teaching of 
mathematics, medicine, and surgery. Colbert founded pro- 
fessorships here of Arabic and French law, and history and 
moral philosophy were afterwards added. There arc now 
twenty-eight professors. The buildings have sw'allowed up 
the College de Treguier, founded in 1325 by Guillaume 
de Coetmahon of Treguier, and the College de Cambrai, 
or des Trois Eveques, which dated from the XIII. c. In 
the court is a statue of G. Bude (1540). The principal 
front is approached from the Rue des Ecoles by a hand- 

r The lott'ei- part of the Kue S, Jacques, between the Rue des Ecoles and Rue 
Soufflot, is now very wide and handsome, bordered on one side by the vast build- 
in, qs of the Sorbonne ; on the other by the College de France, Lycee I.ouis le (.irand, 
and the iicw facade of Ecole de Droiti : 
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some staircase, at the top of which is a statue of Claude 
Bernard by Guillaume, erected .1875. 

A few steps along the modern Rue des Ecoies,^ and a 
turn to the left, will bring us, at the very heart of Academic 
Paris, to the Sorbonne — -‘le J^ouvre du corps enseignantd 

The University of the Sorbonne was founded in 1256, 
by Robert de Sorbonne (or Rathelois), almoner and 
confessor of S. Louis, who persuaded the king, instead 
of founding a nunnery on that site, as he intended, to 
institute a charity — ‘ad opus Congregationis pauperuni 
magistrorum, Parisius in theologia studentiuin/' At,; first 
it was only a humble college for sixteen poor theological 
students, called la pauvre maison^ and its professors paat'rrs 
mailres (‘pauperes magistri’) ; but these soon became 
celebrated, and the assembly of doctors of the Sorbonne 
formed a redoubtable tribunal, which judged without appeal 
all theological opinions and works, and did not hesitate to 
condemn pope and kings, Cliordano Bruno disputed here 
in 1579 and 1585. The statutes remained the same in 
1790 as in 1290. A chronicler of the time of Henri III. 
speaks of the Sorbonne as ‘thirty or forty pedants, be-otted 
masters of arts. ’ 

‘ Pour etre en droit de porter le litre de docteur iri; Sorhonna, il 
fallait avoir fait ses etude.s dans ce college, y avoir, pendant dis ans, 
argumente, dispute et soutenu divers actes publics ou tithes, cpron dis- 
tingue en mineure, en majeure, en sabaiiite, en tentative, et f elite et 
grande sorhoniquet G’est dans cette derniere rpie le preteiidant au 
doctorat doit, sans boi re, sans manger, sans eputter la place, soulenir 
et repousser les aUacpies de vingt assaillants ou ergoteitrs qui se relayent 
de demi-heure en demi-heure, le harcelant depuis six heures du matin 
jusqif a sept heui's du soir. 

‘ L’liabitude de s’escrimer en liieologie sur des objets dmne inutile 
et souvent dangereuse curiosite, ou sur des matieres qui demandent la 
plus profonde soumission, n’a pas peu contribue a repandre dans la 
nation cette hinneur querelleuse qui, en retardant la regne de la verilc, 
a tant de fois trouble la tranquillite publique et eugendre tant d’erreurs, 

1 An inscription on No. a records the site of the ancient Purte S. Yiolor. 
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pour rextinctioi) desquelles une politique barbare et maladroitc s’est 
criu; en droit de dresser des potences, de creuscr des caclrolSj (railuiru'r 
des bCicliers, et de faire de la nation la plus douce un ])euplc de canni- 
bales.’ — Diwernet, ^ Hist, de la Sorbonne' 

It was here that the disputes between the jesuists and 
Jansenists were carried on, ‘Voila line salJe, oil Ton 
dispute depuis quatre cents ans/ said one of the doctors, 
as he was showing the building to Casaubon. • ,Eh bien ! 
qu’est-ce qu’on a decide?’ he answered. It was of this 
theatre of religious argunaent that Pascal said — ‘ Qu’il etoit 
plus aise d’y trouver les moins, que les arguments.’ 

‘La Sorbonne avail, de par la scholastique, jurisdiction morale. 
La Sorbonne forfait Jean XXII. a retracter sa theorie de la vision 
b&tifique : la Sorbonne declara le quinquina I’ecorce scelerate, sur quoi 
le Parlement faisait att quinquina defense de guerir .' — Victor Hugo. 

Whatever, however, may have been the follies of the 
Sorbonne, it will always possess the honour of having 
established within its walls the first printing-press known 
in, Paris. 

The collegiate buildings ivere reconstructed by Jacques 
Lemercier for Cardinal llichelieu, who was elected Grand- 
Master in 1622. He incorporated wdth the Sorbonne the 
College Duplessis, founded (in 1322) by Geoffrey Dtiplessis, 
Secretary of Philippe le Long, 'fhe little College de Calvi 
or des Dix-Huit was also swallowed up by the site of the 
Church, built 1629-59, with a stately dome. It is entered 
from the principal quadrangle of the college, remarkable for 
its curious sundials, and is adorned internally with paintings 
of the Latin Prathers by Philippe de Champaigne, The liare 
interior is very fine in its proportions. An inscription 
records the restoration of the church liy Napoleon III., 

‘ regnante gloriosis.sime.’ 

It is a church of no very sfreat dimensions, being about 150 feet in 
lenglli, and its dome 40 feet in diameter inlenially. The western 
facade has the usual arrangement of two stories, the lower one of 
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corinlhian three-quarter columns, surmounted by pilasters of the same 
order above, and the additional width of the aisle Ijeiiig made nut by a 
gigantic console. The front of the transept towards the court is l>etter, 
being ornamented with a portico of detached columns on the lower 
story, with a great semicircular window above and the dome rises so 
closely behind the wall that the whole composition is extremely pleasing.’ 
—Fergiisson. 

The right transept contains the tomb of Richelieu, by 
Trangois Girardon (1694). The cardinal is represented 
reclining in death in the arms of Religion, who holds the 
book he wrote in her defence: a weeping woman is in- 
tended for Science, and these two figures are portraits of 
the cardinal’s nieces, the Duchesses de Guyon and de 
Fronsac. In its time this was regarded as the finest 
monument of funereal sculpture in the world. Alexandre 
Lenoir, to whose energy and self-sacrifice Paris owes all 
the historic sculpture it still preserves, was wounded by a 
bayonet while making a rampart of his body to protect it 
from the mob during the Revolution, when he succeeded 
in removing it to the Petits Augustins. 

‘ Le Cardinal de Richelieu mourut le 4 decembre, 1642. C’etait 
uu grand politique,” dit le roi en appreuant fa mort. Et la posterite a 
confirme ce jugement.’ — Bahac, ‘ S/x rms de France? 

' li n’en respectait aucune regie de I’cquite el dc la morale. II en 
faisait Iiii-meme I’aveii ; “Quand une fois j’ai pris ma ix-solution, je 
vais au but : je renverse lout, je fauche tout ; en.suite je couvre tout 
de ma soutane rouge.” Bussi-Rabutin dit que .sous Richelieu “le roi 
n’etait compte pour rien.” '—Dulaure, ‘ Hisl. de Paris sons Louis XIII.' 

The grave of Richelieu was violated at the Revolution, 
and his head, which was carried off and paraded through 
the streets on a pike, was only restored to its resting-place 
in 1867. Above the tomb is a large fresco representing 
Theology and all those who have illustrated it. 

In the oppo.site transept is a monument to the Due de 
Richelieu, minister of Louis XVIII,, by Ramey. 

A great picture by Hesse represents Robert Sorbonne 
presenting the pupils in theology to S. Louis. 

VOL. 11. H 
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Au moi.s d’octolu-e 1832, il a ete ecrit an dessus d’lme poi-tCj snr la 
place de Sorboune ; "Eglise Consiitutionelle de France.” Le jour 
on pareilie inscription est venue paisiblement se graver cu face de !a 
Sorbonne, celle-ci a cesse de vivre. Son hisloire ddsonnais coniniencera 
par une oraison funebre .’ — Antoine dc Latour. 

'Fhe Boulevard S. Michel, ‘ Boul’ Mich'V as the students 
call it, running in front of the Place de la Sorbonne, dates 
from 1859. It has swept away the Rue des Mvacons, 
where Racine lived for a time, and where Ji)ulaurc died. 
It crosses the site of the College du Trcsorier, founded 
(1268) by Guillaume de Saana, treasurer of the cathedral 
of Rouen; and of the College de Cluny, founded (in 1269) 
by Yves de Vergy, Abbot of Cluny. The chapel of this 
college was a model of architectural loveliness, and has 
been thought worthy of being compared with the Sainte 
Chapelle, as it had the same delicacy of sculpture and the 
same elegance of proportions. It was filled with rich stall- 
work, and its pavement was composed of gravestones of 
abbots, two of which — of 1349 and 1360 — were removed, 
with the rose-windows, to the Hotel de ' Cluny, on the 
destruction of the building in 1834. Close by, where the 
Rue M. le Prince now falls into the boulevard, was the 
Porte S. Michel (on the wall of Philippe Auguste) destroyed 
1 684’ Just beyond, the Lycee S. Louis now occupies the 
site of the College d'Harcourt, founded by Raoul dTiar- 
court in 1280: it was closed at the Revolution, but re- 
established, under a new name, by Louis XVIII. A little 
lower down w^as the College, de Justice, at the corner of 
the Rue de la Harpe, founded (1354) by the executors of 
jean de Justice, Canon of Bayeux. Opposite, on a site 
now covered by the boulevard, were the little colleges of 
Narbonne ' (1307), Bayeux (1308), and Secy (1428). The 
gate of the last is now at the Hotel de Cluny. The College 
SS. Come et Damien, at the angle of the Rue de la 

1 Ti’-e old HCtol of the College de Narbonne was inherited by Geoi-ge.s Sand 
from her father, ; ■ 
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Harpe and Rue de TEcole de Medecine, v^-as founded 
early in the XIII. c. ; its chapel contained the tomb of 
Xicolas de Beze, with an inscription (by his nephew, 
'Fheodore de Beze, the famous Calvinist) in Greek, Latin, 
and French. The college, sold at the Revolution, was 
demolished in 1836, to enlarge the Rue Racine. 

It is now a few steps right, or, if we have evaded these 
forgotten sites, the J^iie de la So 7 -bomie will lead us down- 
hill into the Rue de Sommerard^ opposite the femous 
Hotel de Clun}\ which is open daily to the public except 
on Monday.? and fete-days — from ii to s from April i to 
September 30; from ii to 4 from October i to March 31. 

‘ Uhotel de Cluny, qui suhsiste encore pour la consolation de 
1’ artiste .’: — Vidor Hugo, 

The site of the ancient Roman Baths was bought by 
the abbot Pierre de Chalus for the Abbey of Cluny, and 
its abbots decided to build a palace there as their town 
residence. This tvas begun by Abbot Jean de Bourbon, 
bastard of John, Duke of Burgundy, and finished by Jacques 
d’Amboise, Abbot of Jumieges and Bishop of Clermont, 
sixth brother of the minister of Louis XII. Coming seldom 
to Paris, however, the Abbots of Cluny let their hotel to 
various distinguished personages: thus ISIary of England, 
widow of Louis XII., lived there for a time after her 
husband’s death, and was married there to Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk. Here also James V. of Scotland was 
married to Aladelcine, daughter of Franijois I. The Cardinal 
dc Lorraine, his nephew' the Due de Guise, and the Due 
d'Aumale, were living here in 1565. Afterwards the hotel 
was inhabited kjy actors, then by nuns of Port Royal. In 
the early part of the XIX. c. the illustrious auti(|uarian M. 
de Sommerard bought the hotel and filled it with his beau- 
tiful collection of works of art, and the whole was purchased 
by the State after his death. 

Approaching from the Rue de Sommerard by a gate 
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surmounted by the arms of the Abbey of Cluny, we find 
the principal building flanked by two wings, A many- 
sided tower projects from the front, containing a stone 
staircase, and bearing the rose-medallions and cockic-shclis 
of S. James, in allusion to the builder Jacques d’Amboise. 
Opposite to this is an old well from the manor of 1 ristan 
riiermite, near Amboise. The building on the west is 
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contained, on its ground jSoor, the kitchens of the hotel 
'Fhe great circle traced on the wall on this side is supposed 
to mark the dimensions of the famous bell of Rouen, known 
as Georges d’Amboise, which is .said to have been cast in 


the Hotel de Cluny. The open balustrade above the first 
floor, the chimneys and the windows in the roof, are of 
marvellous richness and beauty. The interior of the hotel 
is as interesting as the exterior. The room called La 
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Chanihre (U la Reine Blanche takes its name from the white 
weeds of the widowed Queens of France, which Mary of 
England wore when she inhabited it. The vaulting of the 
exquisitely graceful chapel rests on a single pillar. 

In this beautiful and harmonious old house all the 
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principal rooms are now occupied by an archmological 
museum of the greatest interest. The building, furniture, 
and ornaments are in perfect keeping. The precious 
contents are all named and catalogued, but not arranged 
according to their numbers. As historic objects or 
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memorials oi' old France we may especially notice when we 
meet with them — 

5/'). The original central pillar of the Porte S. Anne of Tiotve Dame, 
with tlie figure of S. Marcel. Replaced in the calhedial by 
a copy. . ■■■ 

So. Porch of the Benedictine cloister at Argenteuil, demolished 

1S5S- 

&8, 89. Xill. c. fragments from the famous tower of the Com- 
manderie; <le S. Jean de Latran at Paris, destroyed 1854. 

IG7. Column from the church of the College de Clnny, destroyed, 
1859, for the Boulevard S. Michel. 

135. Principal entrance of the College de Bayeus, destroyed, 1S59, 
for the Boulevard de .Sebastopol. 

137. Principal portal of the church of S, Benoit, destroyed in 
making the Rue des Ecoles, 

160. Curiou-s tombstone of the XV. c., from the destroyed church 

of S. Benoit. 

161. A monument with symbols of pilgrimage. Prom .S, Benoit. 
164, 165. Sculptures from S. Gervafs of Paris. XIV. c. 

1 88. Splendid XV, c. chimney-piccc from a house at Le Mans. 

1S9. Chimney-piece, XV. c., from Le Mans. 

191. Chimney-piece, by Hugucs Lallernent (1562), from a house at 

Chalon.s-siir-Marne. 

192. Chimney-piece, XVI. c., by Ilugues Lallernent, from CMions- 

sur-Mame, 

193. Chimney-piece of XVI. c., from Troyes. 

r94. Chimney-piece, X\T. c., from the Rue cle la Croi.x de Per, at 
Rouen. 

196-201. Sculpture.« from the old Louvre. 

20S. Portal of the house of Queen Blanche, Rue du Foin S. 
Jacques, destroyed 1S5S, in making the Boulevard ,S. 
Germain. 

233. XVII. c. obeli.sk from the Cimetier'e de.s Innocent.s. 

237. Retable of the high-altar of the S. Chapelle of S. Germain, 
built by Pierre de Wuessencourt, in 1259. An e.xquisite relief 
of XIII. c. 

242-246. Statues from the church of S. J.acques in the Rue .S. 

Denis. Attributed to Robert do Launoy. 

251. The ^urgin of the Priory of Arbois, late XV. c. 

259-261. Sepulchral statues from the chapel of the Chateau of 
. . . . Arboi.s, , , ^ ' 

329. Tomb of an abbess of Montmartre. 
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*345, Tomb of the philanthropist Nicolas Flamel, from the lold 
church of S. Jacques de la Boucherie. 1418. 

*401. Statue of the emperor Julian, found at Paris. 

.1.32-426. Tombs of the French Grand-Masters of the Knights of 
S. John of Jerusalem ; brought from Khode-s. 

42S. 42c). Figures of monks executed by Claux Sluter, for Philippe 
le Hardi. 

430, 431. Figures from the tomb of Philippe le llardi. XIV. c. 
"44S. Tlie Three Fate.s, attril)iited to Germain Pilon, and .supposed 
to represent Diane de Poitiers and her daughters. From the 
gardens of the Hotel Soicourt, Rue de I’Universite. 

449. Diane de Poitiers as Ariadne. XVI. c. I’ound in the Loire, 

opposite the Chateau de Chaumont. 

450. Venus and Cupid, by Jean Cousin. XVI. c. 

451. Catherine de Meclicis as Juno. A medallion from Anet, prob- 

ably by Germain Pilon. XVI. c. 

436. ‘ Le Sommeil.’ XVI. c. 

7 to. Great retable of abbey of Everborn near Liege. XV. c. 
764-767. A retable representing the Creed, from the abbey of S. 
Riquier. 1587. 

1025. Reliquary from the abbey of S. Y ved of Braisne-en-.Soi.s,sonais. 
Ivory of XII. c. 

1035. Ivory relief of the marriage of Otho I., Emperor of the Eiast, 
with Theophane, daughter of Ronmnus II. X. c. 

1055. Mirror case representing S. Louis and his mother Queen 
Blanche. I’rom the treasury of S. Denis, 

*1079. ‘Oratoire des Duche.s.ses de Bourgogne.’ A set of pictures in 
ivory, of XIV. c. From the Chartreu.x of Dijon. 

1080. Id. Ivories of the life of Christ, 

1152. ‘ L’insouciance du jeune age.’ An ivory statuette by Du- 
quesnoy, XVII. c. 

1837 ' Coffre de Mariage. From the chateau of Lodies. 

1424. Cabinet of time of Henry II, From the abliey of Clairvau.K. 
1679. Mary Magdalen at Marseilles. A painting on wood by King 
Rent: of Provence. XV. c. 

16S2. Coronation of Louis Xil. A painting on wood. XV. c. 

1742. Venus and Cupid. Portrait of Diane de Poitiers by Pri//ia- 
iicdo. XVI. c. 

1746. Portrait of Marie Gaudin, Dame tie la Bourdaisiere, first mis- 
tress of Francois L, at that time Due de Valois. 

1761. The head of S. Martha, given by Louis XI. to the church of 
S. Martha at Tara.scon. 1478. 

4498, Reliquary of S. Fausla-, in enamel of Limoges. XIIl, c. 
From the treasury of Segry, near Issoudun. 
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dC)79-4987. Golden crowns found at La Fucnte de Guarrazer, near 
'Toledo. 

■'498S. Golden altar of Henry II. (S. Henry) of Germany, given by 
hinv (f. 1019) to the cathedral of Basle, where it escaped 
destruction in the crypt till 1824, when it was sold for the 
benefit of the canton. This is perhaps the mo.si precious 
object in the collection. The medallions represent the car- 
dinal virtues. In the centre SS. Henry and Cunegunda 
kneel at the feet of the Saviour; on the right are SS. 
Michael and Benedict ; on the left SS. Gabriel and Kapiiael. 
Two Latin verses contain a prayer and a mystic explanation 
of the names of the three angels, 

5005. ‘ La rose d’or de Bale.’ Given by Clement V. to the Prince- 
Bishop of Basle. XIV. c. 

5015. Reliquary of S. Anne, hy Hans Greiff. 1472. 

5016. Silver reliquary from the treasury of Basle. XV. c. 

5064. Cross of the abbots of Clair vaux in gilt copper. XII. c. 

7356. Tombstone with the epitaph of Anne of Burgundy, Duchess 

of Bedford. XV. c. From the church of the Cele.stins. 

7357. Epitaph of Pierre de Ronsard on the death of Charles de 

Boudeville. 1571. . 

739S. Cofftn-plate of King Louis XIV. From S. Denis. 

7399. Coffin-plate of Marie Adelaide de Savoie, wife of the Due de- 

Bourgogne, grandson of Louis XIV. 1712. From S. Denis. 

7400. Coffin-plate of Louise Elisabeth de France (Madame I’Infante, 

eldest daughter of Louis XV.), who died at Versailles, 1769. 
From S. Denis. 

7404. Coffin-plate of Henriette Catherine de Joyeu.se, Duche.sse de 

Montpensier. 1656. From the coirvent of-the Capucines. 
7.:toS. Gravestone of Louise Henriette de Bourbon-Conti, Duchesse 
d’Orleans. 1759, 

7405. Heart (enclosed in lead) of Louis de Luxembourg, Comte de 

Roussy. 1571. From the Celestins. 

In a modern side-room is an interesting collection of 
carriages, sledges, sedan chairs, &c., of the XVIL c. and 
XVIII. c., including— 

Carriage of the Tanara family of Bologna, supposed to have 
belonged to Paul V. (Camillo Borghese, 1603-1.621). 

State carriage of a. French ambassador to Milan, under 
Louis XV. 

The little carriage which served as a model for the coronation 
coach of Louis XV. 


69s r. 
6952. 
6961. 
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The Roman remains, always known as Palais des 
T'hermes^ in the garden adjoining the Hotel de Cluny, 
probably belong to buildings erected a.d. 300 , when Paris 
was a Hallo-Roman town, by Constantins Chlorus. It has 
been sometimes affirmed that the Emperor Julian the 
Apostate was proclaimed and resided here, but it is far 
more probable that he lived on the island in the Seine, and 
that these buildings were simply those of magnificent baths. 
The most perfect part of the baths is a great hall, decided 
to have been the frigidarmmy -which, is exceedingly massive 
and majestic; of the tepidarmm, only the ruined walls 
remain. 

‘ Rien n’ avail ete epargne pour faire du palais des Thermes vine 
residence vraiment splendide. Uii aqueduc allaii lui chercher des eaux 
•saines et pares jusqu’aux sources de Rungis, e’est-a-dire fi trois lieues 
environ dii centre de Paris. .Soulerrain dans la plus grande partie de 
son cours, il traversait cependant le vallon d’Arcueil sur une suite de 
hautes arches, dont le temps a respecte quelques piles, d’une belle struc- 
ture, appareillees comme les nuirailles de la salle des Then'nes.’-~i3i? 
Guilh&rmy, 

Some columns and a large Corinthian capital, preserved 
in the Frigidarium, were found in the Parvis Notre Dame, 
and are interesting as probable remnants of the original 
basilica of Childebert. Here also are the original XI; c. 
capitals of S. Germain des Pres. In the garden,s are pre- 
served other architectural fragments, such as the portals 
of the old church of S. Benoit and of the College de 
Bayeux, three Romanesque arches from the Abbey of Ar- 
genteuil, &c. The door which leads to the garden, from 
the court of the hotel comes from the house called Maison 
de la Rcine Blanche (of temp. Henri 11.) at the angle of 
the Rues de Boutebrie and du Foin. 

The Theatre de Cluny occupies the site of the convent 
of Les Mathurins. A very ancient chapel existed here, in 
which the body of S. Mathurin was buried and performed 
miracles. liere the order - called ‘ .Religieux de la S. 
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Trinite de la Redemption ,des Captifs/ founded by S. 
Giovanni de blatha, found a refuge in the latter part of the 
XI II. c. The monks were protected by S. Louis, who helped 
them to erect a convent. This was rebuilt in the XVI. c. 
by Robert Gaguin, theologian and diplomatist, who was 
buried in its church, before the high-altar. Before the 
expulsion of the Jesuits gave the College de Louis le Grand 
to the University, its chief meetings were held hero. It 
w'as hither that it summoned its general a.ssemblies ; here 
that it recognised as king Philippe V., second son of 
Philippe le Bel, and here that it protested against the bull 
‘ Unigenitiis.’ The conventual buildings perished in the 
Revolution. In the J^ite Mathurin the Librairie Delalain 
was the house of Catinat, the brave general of Louis XIV., 
unwillingly employed to exterminate the Vaudois. Just 
opposite the Palais des Thermes was the old hotel of the 
Comtes d’Harcourt, destroyed in the XVII. c. 

Along the side of the opposite Rue de Boutebrie ran the 
buildings of the College de Maitre Gervais, founded in the 
XrV. c. (by a canon of Bayeux and Paris, who was physician 
to Charles le Sage), as a college of astrology and medicine. 

The Rue de Boutebrie leads to the fine church of S. 
Stverin, one of the best gothic buildings in Paris, said to 
occupy the site of a hermitage where S. Severin lived in the 
VI. c. under Childebert I. The oratory oiT-the site of the 
hermitage was sacked by the Normans. It was rebuilt in 
the XL c. as ‘Ecclesia Sancti Severi Solitarii.’ But to the 
worship of the sainted hermit the people afterwards united 
that of anotlrer S. Severin, Bishop of Agaune, who gave 
the monastic habit to S. Cloud, and who miraculously cured 
King Clovis by laying his chasuble upon him. In former 
day.s this church w-as held in great estimation. One of its 
chapels was dedicated to S. Martin, especially invoked by 
travellers, and its door was covered with horse.shoes de- 
posited there for good luck ; whilst travellers about to ride 
a great distance would brand their horses’ hoofs w'ith the 
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church-kcy, madt: red hot for the purpose. At Pentecost a 
great flight of pigeons used to be sent down during mass 
through holes in the vaulting, to typify the descent of the 
Holy Spirit. The principal porch had the figure of a lion 
on either side, seated between which the magistrates of the 
town administered justice : whence many judgments end 
with ‘ donne entre les deux lions.’ ^ 

The church has been frequently enlarged and modernised, 
but the three western compartments of the nave, the triforiuin 
of the fourth, with the beautiful tower, portal, and lower part 
of the facade, are of laio j the rest of the nave, aisles, and 
choir probably of 1347 ; the apse and its chapels, of 14S9. 
The early XIII. c. portal of the facade formerly belonged 
to S. Pierre aux Boeufs in the Cite, and was brought here 
on the destruction of that church in 1837 ; but the bas-relief 
of the tympanum is modern. The portal preserves its 
XVII. c. doors, adorned with medallions of SS. Peter and 
Paul There are double aisles, besides the side chapels ; 
behind the high-altar is a twisted column. South of the 
choir are remains of a XV. c. cloister, the only one in Paris 
except that of les Billettes. To the right of the chevet is 
the XVII. c. chapel of Notre Dame d’Esperance, con- 
taining a ‘ miraculous ’ Virgin. The other chapels contain 
an immense number of pictures of the French school The 
baldacchino was erected from designs of Lebrun, at the 
expense of Mile, de Montpensier. The ancient rood-loft, 
erected (in 1414) by a bequest of Antoine de Compaigne 
and his wife Oudette, was destroyed in the XVII. c. With 
three unimportant exceptions all the ancient monuments 
have perished, but there is a good deal of XV. c. and XVL c. 
stained glass. 

‘ L'V'glise de .S. Severin est une des premieres de Paris oil Ton ait. 
vu cle.s orgues ; il y en eut des le regne dit roi Jean, mais e’etoit un petit 
buffet : aussi l’(.'gli.se n’etoit-olle alors ni .si longue ni si large. J’ai lu 
dans un extrait de necrologe manuscrit de cettc eglise, que, Pan 135S, 
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,v ///A'l/V a/si’S V Asceusiofi, maUre Ruynaud de Doiiy, I'rAzt-r ea Azt'olo^iiz 
i> Palis ci go'iivcmciir des grazidcs Jcohs de lapandsse S. Sinrnfi, donna 
ii i\'gU.’€ uns bonne argues ei bicji ordomiees, Celles que i’on a vu sub- 
sistcr iu-;qu’c;n 1747, adossees ji la tour de I’cgUse, n'avoienL ete feiles 
qii'en 1512.’ — Lebauf, ^ Hist, de ta viile et dzi diocese dcAparis.’ 

It was publicly, in the churchyard of S. Severin, that 
the first operation for stone took place, in January 1474, on 
the person of a soldier, condemned to be hanged for theft, 
and W'ho, w'hen it succeeded, w^as pardoned and rewarded.^ 
The dissection of a dmd body was considered sacrilegious 
till the lime of Francois I, . 

Over the gate which led from the Cimetiere dc S 
Severin to the Rue de la Parcheminerie was inscribed — 

* Passant, penses-tu passer par ce passage, 

Oil, pensant, j’ai passe? 

Si lu n’y penses pas, passant, tu n’es pas sage ; 

Car en n’y pensant pas, tu te verras passe.’ " 

‘Alfred de Mu.sset est ne le ii decembre, 1810, au centre dn vieux 
Paris, pres de I’hoLel de Climy, dans une maison qui porte encore le 
No. 33 de la rue des Noyers. Au No. 37 de la meme rue fleraeiiraient 
le grandpere Desherbiers, et une grand’ tante propri^taire d’nn jardin 
qui s’etendait jusqu’au pied de la vieille L%lise de Saint-Jean de Latvan, 
aujourd’hvii detruite. 'I’ous les petits-neveux de Mme. Denoux out fait 
leurs premiers pas dans ce jardin.’ — Paul de Musset. 

A few steps west] from the Hotel de Cluny bring u.s to 
the modern /-‘lace S. Afichel, with a great fountain of i860, 
decorated with a group of S. Michael and the Dragon, h>y 
Duret. The site was once of interest as being that (at the 
angle of the Rue de la Harpe and Rue S. Andre des Arts) 
where a fountain and mutilated statue marked the treachery 
of Perinet le Clerc, who opened here the Porte S. Germain 
(afterwards Porte de Buci) in 14 iS to the Burgundians, an 
act whicli led to the murder of the Comte d’Armagnac at 
the Conciergerie, and a general massacre of his adherents. 
It was in the Rue de la Ilarpe that Mme. Roland was living 

- Dulaure, liisi, de Paris. 
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at the time of her arrest. The Boulevard S. Michel now 
swallows up the greater part of the Rue de la Harpe and 
also of the Rue d’Enfer. The Place, Boulevard, and Po 7 it 
S. Michel take their name from, a destroyed church on the 
island. On the centre of the bridge stood an equestrian 
statue of Louis XIII., destroyed during the Revolution, 

The Quai aes Atigustim, which stretches along the bank 
of the Seine, west from the Place S. Michel, commemorates 
a famous convent. The ‘Hermits of S. Augustine,’ as they 
were officially called, had their first convent in Paris in a 
street off the Rue Montmartre, now called Rue des Vieux 
Augustins ; their second convent was near the Porte S. 
Victor. This was their third, and here, August lo, 3652, 
occurred that combat between the monks and the royal 
archers which made La Fontaine run across the Pont 
Neuf, exclaiming ‘ Je vais voir tuer les Augustins!’ In the 
church, built by Charles V., Henri III. instituted the Order 
of the S. Esprit; the child Louis XIII. was proclaimed 
king, and Marie de Medicis regent; and many French 
ecclesiastical assemblies were held. The historian Philippe 
de Commines and his wife,i and the XVI. c. poet Remi 
Belleau, were amongst those buried there, 'fhe church was 
pulled down during the Revolution. In the Hue des Grands 
Angusiins, Nos. 3, 5, and 7 belong to the Hotel d^Hercule, 
inhabited by Frangois I. in his youth, and given by him, in 
the first year of his reign, to the Chancellor Duprat, by 
whom it was greatly enlarged and embellished. 

Under Francois I. the Hotel d’Hercule communicated 
with a^ hotel of the Duchesse d’Etampes, in the Rue de 
I’l-lirondelle, which was richly decorated with the sala- 
manders of Francois and other emblems. ‘Detoutes scs 
devises,’ says Sauval, ‘qu’on voyoit il n’y a pas encore 
long-terns, je n’ai pu me ressouvenir que de cclle ci ; 
e’estoit un cccur eilflamme, place entre un alpha et un 
omega, pour dire apparement, il brulera toujours.’ The 

1 Their statues are now in! the Louvi'o. 
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house was still well preserved when Sauval saw it. 'l.es 
murs.’ he sa\-s in liis Galantcrics des rois de France, ‘ sent 
converts de tant d'ornements et si finis, qu’il paroii bien 
cjuc e’estoit iin petit palais d'amour, ou la inai.san des 
menus plaisirs de Francois Id 



'i'lie Rue S. Andre des Arts (which turns soiilh-we.st 
from the Place S. Michel) commemorates the church of 
that name, a beautiful flamboyant gothic building, with a 
renaissance facade, demolished at the Revolution. It 
contained a famous tomb by Auguier to the Thou family. 
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now in the Louvre. Of later monuments, those of Andre 
Duchesne — ‘pl-re de Fhistoire de France,’, the engraver 
Robert Nanteuil, and the poet Houdart de la Motte, were 
remarkable. On the right and left of the altar were the 
tombs of Francois l.ouis, Prince de Conti, 1709, whose 
funeral oration was delivered here by Massillon, by Nico.las 
Coustou (now at Versailles); and of his mother, Anne- 
Marie Martinozzi, niece of Mazarin, 1672, by Girardon 
(destroyed during the Revolution). Here also were buried 
his whfe, Marie Therese de Bourbon-Conde, 1732; his 
daughter, Mile, de la Roche-sur-Yon, 1750 ; and his grand- 
son’s wife, Louise Diane d’Orleans, Princesse de Conti, 
1736. The little College d’Autun, on the right of the 
street, was founded for fifteen scholars (in 1327) by 
Cardinal Pierre Bertrand, Bishop of Autun ; it was pulled 
down in the Revolution. At the same time perished the 
College de Eoissi, behind the church, which was founded 
(in 1358) by Etienne Vide, of Boissi le Sec. 

From the Place S. Andre des Arts, the Hatitejeuille 
runs south, and is perhaps in its domestic architecture the 
most interesting and the best worth preserving of all Parisian 
streets. The name Hautefeuille comes from a fortress — 
altian folium, the lofty dwelling — which existed close to this 
in very early times. No. 5 has an admirable round tourelle 
belonging to the Hotel de Fecamp. No. 9 is a very curious 
house with turrets. No. 21 has a well-proportioned octan- 
gular tourelle. Near its junction with the Rue de I’Ecole 
de Medecine, the Premonstratensian Convent opened upon 
the Rue Hautefeuille with a wide porch and noble stair- 
case:" it was destroyed in 1889. The Rue Hautefeuille 
crosses the Rue Serpente, in which, to the east, stood the 
College de Tours, which was swallowed up in the College 
I.,oui.s le Grand. It was founded (in 1375) by Etienne de 
Bourgucil, Archbishop of Tours, To the west, a sculptured 
glory on a building, at the angle of the Hue Mignon, is a 
still existing relic (the end of the chapel) of the College de 
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hOtel de f6camp. 


(afterwards Grandmont), founded in the XRh c. 
by Jean IMignon, Archdeacon of Chartres, and sold at the 
Kevolution. It was at one time occupied by the archives 
of the Royal Treasury. A quaint bit of Old Paris may 
be seeti by following the Rue du Jardinet from the Rue 


Serpente to the Cour de lioJian^ where part of the wall and 
the base of a tower of Philippe Auguste still exist. Mence, 
a gateway opens into the Cour de Commerce^ by whicli wc 
may reach the Rue de I’Ancienne Comedie. 

'irhe Rue Idautefeuille falls into the Rue dc PEcote 
VOL. II, I 



de just opposite the interesting remains of die 

refectory of the famous Coment of the Cordeliers, now used 
to contain the surgical Musce Diipuytren. 'il'he coiu’ent 
took its popular name from the waist-cord of its Franciscan 
or Minorite friars, and was supposed to possess the actual 



‘cordon de S. Francois.’ Its church was built by S. Louis, 
with the fine levied upon Enguerrand de Coucy, for having 
punished with death three young men who were poaching 
on his land. The heart of Jeanne d’Evreux, wife of Philippe 
le Bel, was deposited here, by her desire. Other important 
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tiionurnents in the church were those of Pio, Prince di 
now in the Louvre, and of Alexandre d’AIea or 
-F Tales, Ma fleur des philosophes,’ It was here that the 
Duchesse de Nemours, a furious partisan of the IJgue, 
mounted the steps of the altar, after the death of Henri III., 
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and harangued the people, pouring forth a torrent of abuse 
against the murdered tyrant. The theological leisures ot 
the convent were celebrated, especially those of Alexandre, 
Hales, He docteur irrefragable’; S, Buonaveniura, He doc- 
teur seraphique ’ ; and Duns Scotus, He docteur subtil.’ 
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Marie The%cse d’Autriche added a large chapel to the 
church in honour of S. Elizabeth of Hungary, in 1672. 

‘Lx'glise cles Cordeliers, Ires s()ml)re, tres etroite, tres longue, Ire.-; 
incommode, cHait une dcs plus jjopiilaires de Taris. On y celebruit 
des messes en musique qui jouissaient, vers la fin du dix huilieme slecle, 
d’une reputation meritee ; les orgues, fort estimee, etaient tonchees 
])ar un artiste fanieiix noinme Mir-oir. Chacpie annee, le S mai, jour 
de rapparition de Saint-Michcl, s’y lenait rassemblee generale des 
chevaliers de f ordre dc Saint-Michel “ en presence d’vm conmiandeur 
des ordres du Roi, commis a cet eiVet par Sa Majeste.” C’esl egale- 
ment dans Teglisc des Cordeliers que les membres de I’Acadeniio 
francaise fai.saient celebrer les services d’usago a la mort de lours con- 
freres.’ — Lenotre^ ^ Paris RevobUionnaire^ 

At the Revolution the confiscated convent became the 
place where Camille Desmoulins founded the club of the 
Cordeliers, of which he and Danton were the principal 
orators ; and it was the tocsin of the Cordeliers which gave 
the signal for the attack upon the Tuileries, on August 10, 
1792. It was also in the church of the Cordeliers that 
Marat lay in state, upon a catafalque, in his bloody shirt ; 
and in the little court close by, he was buried at midnight 
by torchlight, to rest (till his removal to the Pantheon) 
in the very place where he had harangued and excited 
the people in life. Over his grave was inscribed “Ici 
repose Marat, I’ami du peuple, assassinc par les ennemis 
du peuple le 13 Juillet, 1793.'’’ Every Sunday pilgrimages 
were organised hither to the tomb of Marat. His heart 
was suspended from the vault of the hall where the Club 
des Cordeliers had its meetings. 

Part of the site of the convent is now occupied by 
the Ecok dc Eessin, founded by Bachelier in ^767, and 
entered from the Rue de TEcole de Medecine by a pc)iial 
of great beauty, richly ornamented with caryatides in 
relief, by Constant Defeux. The buildings of the; scIukjI 
are among the best specimens of XVII, c.* arcliitecture 
in Paris. The cloister is upon the lines of the ancient 
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cloifiier of the Cordeliers, and the lower part of the walls, 
oil three sides, is the same. 

Hie F.coJc de Ml'decine, on the other side of the street, 
swallows up the site of the College de Dainville, founded (in 
i ,:;So) by Micliel de Dainville, Archdeacon of Arras ; of the 



little College des Prthnontres; and of the once famous 
College de Bourgogne, founded by Jeanne de lionrgogne, 
wi(,low of Philippe le Long, for twenty llurgundiau scholars 
to emne to Paris to study logic ami natural idiilosophy. 
Of the education there, eontemporary memoirs allow us lu 
Judge. 
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‘ Je fus mis au college de Bourgogne dhs Tan 1542, en la troisieine 
classe ; jaiis je fis un an pen moins cle la premiere. Je l.ruiive que cos 
dix-lmit mois de college me firent assez bien. J’appris a rept'Ler. dis- 
umer et haranguer cn public; pris connoissance d’honneLcs enfans ; 
aiipris ia vie frugale de la scholarite et a regler raes henres, telieincni, 
qne sortant de la je recital en public plusieurs vers latins et deux inille 
vers grecs, fiiits selou I’age ; recitai Ilomere par cceur d’un bout a 
Tautre. Qui fut cause qu’apres cela j’tHois bien vu par les premiers 
homines du temps.’— ZTew/'Z de xWesmes, ^ Alemoires' 

The Miisee dc T A natomie Comparce, 12 Rue de I’Ecolc 
de Medecine (for students and doctors only), is open daily, 
except Sundays, from 1 1 to 4. 

The College de Bourgogne was comprised in the colleges 
united to the College Louis le Grand. It buildings were 
given to the School of Surgery and were pulled down, and 
the handsome buildings of the Ecole de Mddecine (formerly 
de Chirurgie) founded by Louis XV. (1769) erected in their 
place. 

An admirable tourelle, at the corner of the Rue Larrey, 
has perished in recent times. At No. 20 Rue de I’Ecole de 
Medecine (destroyed c. 1885) was the house where, in a 
back room, Charlotte Corday stabbed Marat — ‘Tami dii 
peuple’ — in his bath,^ July 13, 1793. 

‘ Charlotte « 5 vita d’arreter son regard siir lui, de peur de trahir 
riiorreur de son ame. Debout, les yeiix baisses, les mains pendantcs 
aupres de la baignoire, elle attende que Marat I’interroge snr la situation 
de la Normandie. Elle repond brievement, en donnant a ses reponses 
le sens et le couleur propres a flatter les dispositions presumees du 
demagogue. II lui demande ensuite les noms des deputc.s refugies a 
Caen. Elle les lui dicte. II les note ; puis, quand il a fini d’ecrire ces 
noms: “ C’est bien!” dit-il de I’accent d’un homme sfir de sa vim* 
geance ; “ avant huit jours ils iront tons a la guillotine ! ” 

‘ A ces mots, comme si I’ame de Charlotte cut attendu un dernier 
forfait pour se resoudre a frapper le coup, elle tire de son sein le couleaii, 
et le plonge avec une force surnaturelle jusqu’au mancbe dans le creur 
de Marat. Charlotte retire du meme mouvement le cuuteau ensaii- 


Tlie bath is now in the Musce Grevin. 
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glame uu corps de la victime el ic laisse glisKer a scs pieds. “ A inoi, 
aia olicre amie, a moi!”s’ccrie Marat, cl il uxpiic ;-'ms le coiip.’- 
Lamarti'nci ‘ IHsL des Girondinx.’ 

The illustration represents the still existing old houses 
which adjoined that of Marat. 

A monument by Auguste Paris has recently been 



erected near this to Danton, one of, the monsters of the 
Great Revolution^ who was Minister of Justice at the Liui.- 
when the massacres of September were per[ieti-ated, of 
which the noblest and best of Frenchmen were the victims. 
His house in the Rue des Cordeliers is now swallowed 
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up in the Boulevard S. Germain. It was there that he was 
arrested late on a March evening in 1794. 

II y a encore, sur !e boulevard Saint Germain, une ligne (ranciennes 
mai.sons ri pignons irreguliers, a fenetres etroites ; c’est tout iin cute 
de la rue de.s Cordeliers, que le hasard de I’alignement a ros}iecte 
c’etaient les vis-a-vis de Danton. Far la pensee on se represente ces 
vieilles facades brutaleraent eclairees de la liimieie des torches, avec, 
a toutes les croisees, des tetes effarees qui se montrent, qui s'interpellent, 
qui s’interrogent ; ou en tend des cris de femme, et, dans la me, contre 
ces devanlures, au milieu d’un groupe, un homme se relourne, et, d’une 
voix tonnante, crie : “ Adieu, adieu 1 ” C’est Danton qu’on eminene-’ — 
Lenof/v., Paris Rrivolutionnaire' 

The Rue de I'Ecole de Medecine is henceforth swallowed 
up in the Boulevard S. Germain, on the right of which is 
the Rue de PAndenne Comedie, which once contained (on 
the site of No. 14) the Theatre Comedie Franraise ; and 
opposite it, the Cafe Procope, the resort of Voltaire and all 
the literary celebrities of his time. 


From 16S9 to trja. 
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THE FAUBOURG S. GERMAIN. 

Pont Royal, opposite the site of the Tuileries, 
leads us to the Q?/a/ Voltaire, so called because Vol- 
taire died in the hdtel of his friend the Marquis de Villette, 
at the angle of the quai and the Rue de Beaune. Tlie 
house (No, 27) was afterwards closed till the empire, a 
circumstance which was taken advantage of in using it as a 
hiding-place for priests. An inscription marks the house 
(No. n) where Ingres died. No. 15 has been inhabited 
both by Carl Vernet and Pradier. The Hotels Latriffe, 
Choiseul, and De Mailly (residence of Mme. de Chateau- 
roux, mistress of Louis XV. were also on this quai. 
Beyond the Quai Voltaire is the Quai Malatpiais ; both are 
lined with bookstalls, where literary treasures may often be 
discovered. No. 17, with a great courtyard opening upon 
the Quai Malaquais, is the XVIII. c. Hotel de .Bouillon or 
de Juigni’, occupied under the empire by the Ministere de 
Police. 

From the Pont des S. Peres, which crosses the Seine 
o[)posite the P?a' des S. Pt’res, and has four seated statue.s 
by Petitot, is one of the best of the Paris river views. 

‘D’aLord, au premier plan, e’etait le port S. Nicolas, les caliincs 
has-scs des hurcaux de la navigation, la grande berge pareequi desa'iid, 
encombree de t.as de sable, de tonneaux el dc sacs, bordec d'uiu; lile de 
jieniches encore pleines, ou gronillait mi peuple de debardeuis, ique 
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(lominait le bras j^iVantesque d’une grue de fonle ; tnndis que deraulro 
cold de I’eau, un bain froid, egaye par les dclats des derniers baignenrs 
de la saison, iaissait llotter au vent les drapeaiix de toile grisc qui iui 
sei vaient do loilurc. Puis, au milieu, la Seine vide montait, verdalre, 
avec des petits dots dansants, fouettee de blanc, de bleu el. de rose. Kt 
ie ponl. des Arts dtaldissait un second plan^ tres-liaut sur scs charpenus 
de fer, (rune Idgerete de dentelle noire, anim<; du perpetuel va-et-vienl 
de.s pidlons, une chevauchde de founnis, sur la mince lignc de s('>ii 
tablier. En dessous, la Seine continuait, au loin ; on voyail les vieille.s 
arches du Pont-Neuf, bruni de la rouille des pierres ; une troude 
s’ouvrait a gauche, jusqu’a Pile S, Louis, une fuite de miroir d'un 
raccourci aveuglant ; et I’auLre bras I’ouvrait court, Pdcluse de la 
Monnaie semblait boucher la vue de sa barre d’dcunie. Le long du 
Pont-Neuf, de grands omnibus jaunes, des tapissieres barioldes, de- 
filaient avec une rdgularite mecanique de jouets d'enfant. Tout le fond 
s’encadrait la, dan.s les perspectives des deinx: rives ; sur la rive droiie, 
les maisons des quais, a demi cachdes par un bouquet de grands arbres, 
d’oii emergeaient, a I’horizon, une encoignure de I’Hotel de Ville et le 
clocher carre de S, Gen'ais, perdus dans une confusion de faubourg ; 
sur la ri%'e gauche, une aile de ITnstitut, la facade plate de la Monnaie, 
des arbres encore, en enfilade. Mais ce qui tenait le centre de I’im- 
mense tableau, ce qui montait du fleuve, se haussait, occupait le ciel, 
e’etait la Cite, cette prone de I’antique vaisseau, eternellement doree 
par le couchant. En has, les peupliers du terre-plein verdissaient en 
une masse puissante, cachant la statue. Plus haut, le soleil opposait 
les deux faces, tfteignant dans I’oinbre des maisons grises du quai de 
ITIorloge, <;clairant d’line flambee les maisons vermeilles du quai des 
Orfevres, des files de maisons irr(;guliil;res, si nettes, que I’aiil en dis- 
tinguait les moindres d(;tails, les boutiques, les enseignes, jusqu’aux 
rideaux cles fenetres. Plus haut, panni la dentelure des chemiimcs, 
derriere I’echiquier oblique des petits toils, les poivrieres du Palais et 
les comities de la Prefecture etendaient des nappes trardoises, coupees 
d’une colossale afliche blanche, peinte sur un mur, donl les letlres g(iantt.'s, 
VUGS de tout Paris, etaicnl comme refflorescence de la fievre mod erne 
au front de la ville. Plus haut, plus haut encore, par dessus les tours 
jumelles de Notre-Dame, cl’im ton de vieil or, deux fleches s’dlan(;aicnl, 
en arriire la tleche de la catlujclrale, sur la gauche la lleche de la S. 
tJhapelle, d’une <;legance si fine, qii’elles semblaient fremir a la bri.se, 
liautainci mature du vaisseau .s(jculairc, plongeant dans la clartci, en [ilein 
cia\.’-r-Zo/a, ‘ L’ (fievre.’ 

On the right of the Rue de.s Saints lucres, in the oki 
Hotel, de Fleury, originally built by Antoine in 1768, is the 
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Ecdlc dt's Fonts ct Chaussccs. No. 5 in this street is ihe 
J/otii ds C/iabannes, No. 12 the Hotel dAjpy. (hisline 
lived at No, 39. The Academic de Medecine occ!U)ie.s the 
cliapel of the old convent of the Frcres de la Charite at 
No. 49. Scarron at one time lived at No, 50 in tire 
liCdel de Fons. 

Close to the entrance of the Rue Bonaparte (fonneiiy 
Pot-de-Fc]'), on the right of the .street, is the Hade des Beanx- 
Ar/s (open daily from 10 to 4, except Sundays and holiday.s, 
when it opens at 12), occupying the site of the Couvent des 
Petits Augustins, founded by Marguerite de Valois,’ first 
and divorced wife of Flenri IV. (the ‘grosse Vf argot’ of her 
brother, Charles IX.). One of her eccentric ideas was to 
have a Chapelle des Louanges^ served by fourteen friars, who 
were never to leave the convent, and never to cease singing, 
two and two at a time. 

‘ La reine Maryuerilc rtvoil fait venir des Arigustins decliausses 
(Petits- Peres) n.uxquels ellc donna une inaison, six arpents de terrain et 
si.x mille livres de rente perpetnelle, a condition qu’ils chaiiteroient 
des cantiques et les loiuuiges de Dieu des airs qni seroicnt faits 
far son ordi-e. Ces peres, assurument, n’aiinoient pas la niusique, ils 
s’oijstinerent a ne voiiloir que psalmodier ; elle les chassa, et init 
a letir place des Aiigu.stins chausses, qui so sont assez bien arrondis 
depuis, et qui ont donne le nom a la rue .’ — Saint Foix, Fss. hist, 
xur FmAf 1776, 

The famous Duke of Lauzun died at the Petits Augus- 
tins in December 1723, at above ninety, having married 
Mile, de Forges after the death of La Grande Mademoiselle. 
During the Revolution the convent was used as a .Musce 
des Ahntt meats francais, and more than twelve Inmdrud 
])ieces of sculpture from churches, palaces, and convents 
were saved from destraction and collected here by the 
energy and care of Alexandre Lenoir. The admiration 

3 'I he Queen intended her foundation to be called Convent de a name 

which ha.s j-msed to a neighbouring street. She bequeathed her heart to the 
convent, to be preserved. in its chapel. 
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excited by the collection thus formed laid the foundation 
of a revived interest throughout France in the ail of the 
middle ages, so that the Musee des Petits Augustins may 
be considered to have done a great work, thougli it was 
suppressed in i8i6. A few — too few — of its precious 
contents were then restored to their proper sites; most of 
those unclaimed were transferred to the Louvre, Versailles, 
or S. Denis: several remain here. Nothing but the convent 
chapel and an oratory called after Marguerite de Valois 
remain of the conventual buildings. The present magni- 
ficent edifice was begun under Louis XVIII. and finished 
under Louis Philippe. In the midst of the first court is a 
Corinthian column surmounted by a figure of Abundance, 
in the style of Germain Pilon. To the left are a number 
of XV. c. sculptures from the Hotel de la Tremouille in 
the Rue des Bourdonnais, destroyed 1841. On the right 
is the convent chapel, its portal replaced by that of the 
inner court of the Chateau d’Anet— a beautiful work of 
Jean Goujon and Philibert Delorme. Dividing the first 
from the second court is a facade from the chfiteau of 
Cardinal d’Amboise at Gaillon. 

Amongst the fragments in the second court are symbo- 
lical sculptures executed for the chapel of Philippe de 
Comines at the Grands Augustins; capitals from the old 
church of S. Genevieve (XI. c.) ; incised tombs, greatly 
injured by exposure to the weather; and two porticoes 
(at the sides) from Gaillon. In the centre is the graceful 
shallow fountain ordered for the cloister of S. Denis Ijy the 
Abbot Hugues (XII. c.). 

The Salk Mclfomcne is used for exhibitions of pictures. 
The chapel, used as a museum of renaissance sculpture, is 
decorated by Sigalon with a copy of the ‘Last judgment' 
of Michelangelo. The amphitheatre is adorned witli the 
Hemicyclo of Paul Delaroche, representing the great artists 
of all ages and nations. In a corner of the cloister wliich 
surrounds the delightful and umbrageous Cour du JP/rkr, 
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the ‘ j eimessc ’ of Chapu stretches a branch of laurel 
truvnrds the bust (by Degeorge)of the artist Menri Ib.'gnaull, 
killed in the defence of Paris, 1870-71, 

d'ho enlarging of the Beaux Arts towards tlie Quai 
Alalaquais ha.s destroyed the Hotel de Cre'qui or Maxarin, 
where Fouche and Savary had their secret police office. 
In the next house (also destroyed now) Henrietta IMaria 
once lived, and afterwards Marie Mancini, -Duche.sse de 
Bouillon; it had paintings by Lebrun. 

'rhe Rue Visconfi\ almost opposite the .'Beaux Arts (now 
called after the famous architect), was, as Hue des Marais, 
the great centre of the tiuguenots. D’Aubigne says that 
it used to be called He petit Geneve.’ No. ,19 in this 
street is the Hotel des Rancs, on the site of the Petit Pre 
aux Clercs, and was the house in which Racine died, 
April 22, 1699. Adrienne Lecouvreur lived there in 1730, 
and it was also inhabited by Champmele and Hippolyte 
Clairon. 

In the Rue Jacob, behind the Beaux Arts, is (No. 47) 
the Hopital de la Charlie, founded by Marie de Medicis, 
who established the brothers of S. Jean de Dieu (Benfratelli) 
in Paris in 1602. The buildings mostly date from 1606-1 637, 
Antoine, architect of La Monnaie, added a wing at the end 
of the last century. The ancient chapel of the convent, now 
occupied by the Academie de Medecinc, has a fa(;ade on 
the Rue des S. .Peres, 

I'he part of the Rue Jacob east of the Rue Bonaparte, 
formerly Rue du Colombier, contained, on its south side, 
the ancient chapel of S. Martin le 'Vieux (or des Orges), and 
afterwards, on the .same site, a house witli a very picturesrpie 
tourelle, destroyed 1850.^ In this street .Boileau lived, and 
rei;elved Moliere, Racine, and his other illustrious friends. 
Here loo w-as the Hotel du Parc Royal, at which Horace 
Wa!])ole invariably stayed when he came to see Mine, de 
DcITand and Ins Parisian .friend.s, 

J See Adolphe Hertz, to/. 
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Returning to the Quai, and passing an admirable Shtiuc 
of Voltaire by Caille, we reach the Insiitut do France^ lield 
in a palace built on the site ol' the Hotel de Ncsle, in pur- 
suance of the will of Cardinal Mazarin, who left a fortune 
to build a college for sixty gentlemen of Pignerol, the States 
of the Church, Alsace, Flanders, and Roussillon. 'Phe 
\vorks, begun from designs of Levau, were finished in 1662, 
and the new college received the oflicial name of College 
Afazarin, but the public called it College des Quatre Nations. 
Cardinal Mazarin was buried in its church, where his iiiece, 
the Duchesse Mazarin, too famous during the reign ot 
Charles 1 1 , dying in England in 1699, was buried by his 
side, after her body had been carried about for two years 
by her husband, from whom she had been separated in life 
since her twenty-fourth year.^ 

During the Revolution the buildings of the college were 
used as a prison. The Tnstitute was installed there on 
October 26, 1795, having been originally designed by 
Colbert, though only founded by the National Convention 
to replace the academies it had destroyed. The five 
academies united here are now: i. Acaddmie Francaise; 
2. Academiedes Inscriptions et Belle.s-Lettres; 3. Academic 
des Sciences ; 4. Academic des Beaux-Arts ; 5. Academic 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques. The library and col- 
lections of the Institute are common to all the academies. 
A general meeting for the distribution of prizes is Jield 
every year on October 25. 

The A cadhnie Francaise was founded by Richelieu (1635). 
It has never numbered more than forty members. Their 
object is supposed to be the perfecting of the French lan- 
guage and the advancement of literature. The expression, 
‘Couronne par I’Academie Frangaise,’ means that the author 
has received one of the prizes of the French Academy. 
The reputation of the Academy has, however, been by 310 
means untarnished. It was the Academy of flatterers vdrich, 


S. Simon. 
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in the time of Louis XIV., proposed as. a subject, ‘ Laqueile 
dcs vcrtus clu roi est la plus digne de i’aclmiration ? ’ It 
was the Academy which rejected both Racine and Boiieau, 
till the king insisted on their admission ; which never ad- 
mitted Moliere ; which never invited Helvetius, Rousseau, 
Diderot, Raynal; and which expelled the patriot .S. Pierre. 

‘ Des que j’eus I’air cl’un homme heureux, tous mus confreresi, ks 
beaux espnt.s de Paris, se decliainercnt conlre moi avee loute raniniosite 
et racharrieraeiit qu’its devaieiit avoir coutre quelqu’un a qui on donnait 
les rekonipenses qu’il meritait.’— Po/toVe, 

The front of the Palais de Plnstitut is a concave 
semi-circle, ending in pavilions, and in the centre is the 
domed church, which contained the tomb of Mazarin, the 
masterpiece of Coysevox, now in the Louvre. This is 
now the hall of the General Assembly of the different 
sections of the Institute. The ‘ Re'publique ’ in front of 
the building is by Soitoux. 

Mazarin collected books from his earliest years, and, 
after he became Prime Minister, opened every Thursday 
his library of 45,000 volumes to the public. But, in 1651, 
during the troubles of the PTonde, Parliament ordered the 
Cardinal’s books to be sold, and his library was entirely 
dispersed. When, only tAVO years after, Mazarin returned 
more powerful than ever, he left no effort untried to 
recover his books, which Avas rendered easier because 
their bindings bore his arms. By 1660 the library Ava.s 
recovered, and in the following year he bestowed it upon 
his foundation of the College des Quatre .Nations. At 
the Revolution, the collection Avas increased by 50,000 
books seized from religious houses or private collections, 
including those of 'Louis Capet, Veuve Capet, Adelaide 
Capet,’ &c. The Library is open to the public daily from 
ro to 5, except on Sundays and holidays. The vacation 
is frojn July 15 to September i. 

The Bwlioihhque Mazarine is entered from the left u!' 
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the courtyard. In the anteroom is a copper globe e.xeculerl 
by the brothers Bergwin for Louis XVI., and at which 
the king is believed to have worked with his own Iiands. 
The library itself is a long chamber, full of dignity and 
repose. Tlie bookshelves are divided by pillars, with busts 
in front : that of Mazarin stands at the end. In the centre 
are cases full of books attractive from rare binding.s 
or autographs of previous possessors, and a collection of 
models of Pelasgic buildings very interesting to those wIjo 
have travelled in Greece and Italy. 

The dome of the Institute is always a great feature in 
view's of Paris, but especially at sunset. 

‘ Dans aucune fulaie suculaire, sur aucunc route cle montagne, par 
les prairies d’aucune plaine, il n’y aura jamais des fins de jour aussi 
triomphalcs que derriere la coupole de I’Institut. C’est Paris qui 
s’endorl dans sa gloire.’ — Zola, ^ U CEiivre.' 

The Tour de Nesle (Nigella), which formerly occupied 
the site of the Institute, was a lofty round tower with 
a loftier tourelle containing a winding staircase, attached 
to it. It corresponded with another tower on the other 
side of the river, which stood at some distance from the 
Louvre, at the angle of the city walls, and w'as known as 
‘la Tour qui fait le coin.’ Sometimes, for the protection 
of the river, a chain w'as stretched from one tower to the 
other. The Tour do Nesle, enclosed in the w'alls of 
Philippe Auguste, was part of a hotel wdrich belonged to 
Araauri de Nesle, w'ho sold it to Philippe le Eel in T30H, 
Jeanne de Bourgogne, wife of Philippe le Long, ahvay.s 
lived in the Hotel de Nesle during the eight years of her 
w'idow’hood. Her being the heiress of Tranche Comte 
had caused her to be acquitted and reconciled to her 
husixind after she was accused of adultery together w'ith 
the two other daughters-in-law' of Philippe le Pel, though 
the Princesses Blanche and Marguerite were imj)risoned 
for life, and their supposed lovers, Philippe and Gautier 
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d’Aulnai, beheaded, after the most cruel tortures. At the 
same time, manj' persons, as well of lofty as of bumble 
degree, supposed to have favoured the loves of the prin- 
cesses, were sewn uj) in sacks and thrown into the river. 
It is probable that Jeanne, who was accused of the same 
gahintcrics as her sisters-in-law, and who actually lived at 
the 4 .'our de Nesle, was the heroine of its famous legend. 

‘ C’etoit line reine qui se tcnoit a I’liotel (k Nesle, faisanl. k guet 
au passants, cl ceu.\: qui lui revenoient et agreoient k plus, de quelqne 
sorte de gensquece fiissent, elie les faisait appekr et venir a .soy de nnif, 
et apres en avoir tire ce qu’elle en vouloit, elle les faisoit precipiter du 
haul dc la toiq; qui parait encore eii ba.s en I’eau, et les ki-soit noyen Je 
ne veux pas dire qiie cela soil vrai, niais le vulgaire, au inoins plupart de 
Paris, I’aflirme, et n’y a si cornmun, qii’en lui iiionstrant la tour seuk- 
ment et en finterrogeant, que de lui-mcme ne k die.’ — Brantdme, 
^ Dames Galantes,’’ 

‘ Robert Gaguin, historien de la lin du quinzieme sieck, racontc 
qu’un ecolier, noinme Jean Luridan, ayant echappe a ce peril, posa 
dans les ecoks le cekbre sophisme: Licititm est omdere reginam (il 
est permis de tuer une reine)! “l.equel Btiridan fat, an temps que 
regna Philippe de Valois, trcs-renomme regent es-arts liberau.x.” 
Selon d’autres rccits, la cruelle reine aurait, au contraire, atlente a 
la vie du savant docteur Buridan, un cks chefs de la secte philoso- 
phique des nombiaitx (numinalistes), parce qu'il detoiirnait ses ecoliers 
de.3 iUicites amouis de cette Messaline du moyeu age.’ — JfariJn, 
^ Hist, de Fran.y: 

The poet Villon, who was born in 1431, writes in liis 
‘Ballade dcs Dames du tempsjadis — 

‘.Seuiblahlement ou est la royne 
Qui commanda que Buridan 
IPit jete en un sac en Sceine.’ 

It was to this same Hotel de Nesle that Menriette 
de Cloves, wife of Louis de Gonzague, Due de Nemours, 
brought the head of her lover Coconas (beheaded 157-1), 
which had been exposed on the Place de Givve, and which 
she carried off at night, and kept ever after in a cabinet 
VOL. II. K 
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behind her bcd.^ The same chamber was ^vatered wiiii 
the tears of her granddaughter, Marie Louise de Gonzagiie 
dc Cleves, whose lover, Cinq-Mars, had the same fate as 
Coconas, and was beheaded in 1642, 

I-Ienry V. of England inhabited the Tour de Nesle 
when he was at Paris, and caused LLc mystere dc; la 
passion de Saint Georges’ to be acted there. ‘Le I’etit 
Nesle’ was granted by Francois I, to Benvenuto Cellini 
as a residence and studio in 1540.“ In 1552 Henri 11 . 
sold the hotel, and soon after it was all pulled down, 
except the tower and gateway (by which part of the army 
of Henri IV. entered Paris), which stood till J663, when 
they were demolished to make w'ay for the College 
Mazarin. 

The painter Jouvenet lived and worked in the pavilion 
of the College Mazarin which touches the Quai Conti 
On the Qimi Conti, a house at the corner of the Rue de 
Nevers was that in which Napoleon I. lived, on the fifth 
floor, as a simple officer of artillery, fresh from the school 
of Brienne. 

Behind the Institute, on the west, runs the Jiue 
Mazarin, famous for its curiosity-shops, where, behind 
the houses, are remains of the walls of Philippe Auguste. 

A little east of the Institute (No. 1. 1) is the IJote/. de la 
Monnaie (the Mint), a fine building by Jacques Denis 
Antoine, erected 1768-1775, on a site previously occupied 
by the Hbtcl de Guenegaud,^ then by the Grand et J’etit 
Hotels de Conti. The original mint was in the He de 
la Cite. The museum of coin.s, medals, &c., is open to 
the public on Tuesdays and Fridays from 12 to 3. The 
laboratory is only shown by a special permission from 

\ Sea Mihmhvs Je Ahvers, i. 

- See the Aut<5l)iogTaphy of Cellini. 

The litentry soirees of Mme. tie Gu^ne'gaud hail a grc.-it celohrity. ’I'lu; 

Jc Ctmiang-i’s describe Boileau reciting his verses there lo a soci.:lv 
composed of Wines, de .Sevighe, de Feuquieres, and tie la Fayette, WM. de la 
Kochefoucauld, de Sens, de Saintes, de Ldon, and de C.iumtirlin. 
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(,'ommission Jes Monnaies et Medailes. On tlu: 
garden .side a stately front of the /fY/V de Cir/iii ruoy 

still be seen enclosed in later buildings. 

We may now turn south, following the Rue de la Seine, 
whore Marguerite de Valois, the repudiated and liceniious 
first wife of Henri IV., having leave to reside in I\aris, lived 
in the house known as I lotel de Valois (after she left the 
Hotel de Sens in the Marais) till her death, whidi occurred 
here, March 27, 1615. She chose this residence, the 
‘Hostel’ where I.ord Herbert of Cherbury ‘saw many balls 
and masks,’ becau.se ‘il lui parut piquant de demeurer vis- 
a- vis du I^ouvre, ou regnait Marie de Medicis.’ Sully, 
liowever, praises the sweetness of temper, resignation, and 
disinterestedness of Queen Marguerite, 

‘I saw (i)ueene Margarite, the king’s divorced wife, being carried 
by men in the open street.? under a .stately canopy.’— ‘ Crit,- 
dUies,' 1611. 

It was in the house of Queen Marguerite (burnt Feb. 
iSgo) that the lirst literary academy met, under Antoine 
Lederc de la Foret as president, and it w'as inhabited both 
by Murabeau and Sieyes. 

The Rue de la Seine will bring us to the Palace of the 
Luxembourg^ now the Palace of the Senate (open from 9 to 4 
in winter, 9 to 5 in summer), built by Marie de Mbdicis 
on the site of a hotel erected by Robert de Harlay de 
Saucy early in the XVI. c., which was bought l:>y the Due 
de Ihucy-Liixembourg. The queen employed Salomon de 
Rros.std as her architect in 1615, and his work was com- 
pleted in 1620. The ground floor, in the Tuscan stjdc, 
was intended to convey a reminiscence of the Florentine 
Palazzo Pitti, in which Marie de Medicis was born : the 
upper stories are Grecian. 

1 isiephew of J:uxmes Androuct. chi Cercean, whom he succeeded ns .'ueliitecL lo 
Marie de jVtedicis. The Jean de Rrcisse who was architect to Marguerite, first wife 
of Heriri I V. , was probably a brother of Salomon. 
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‘I think this one of the most nolJe, entire, niul iinish’d piles tlml 
is to he seen, taking it with the gardens and all its accuniplislinients.’ 
—John Evelyn. 

‘ In plan, the Luxembourg is essentially French, consisting of a 
magnificent rtJ/y'.r de logh 315 feet in width by 170 feet in depth, and 
three stories in height, from which wings project 230 feel, enclosing a 
courtyard, with the usual screen and entrance tower in front. By tire 
boldness of his masses, and the variety of light and shatle he has in- 
troduced everywhere, the architect has sought to relieve the monotony 
of detail by the variety of outline. He has done this with sucli success 
that even now there are few palaces in France which, on the whole, are 
so satisfactory and so little open to adverse criticism.’ — Fognsson. 

The queen intended to call the palace Palais Medici s, 
though the name has always clung to it w'hich is derived 
from Franc;ois de Luxembourg, prince de Tingry, who owned 
the site in 1570. The palace, was bequeathed by Marie de 
Medicis to her younger son, Gaston, Due d’Orlt%ns, from 
whom it came to his two daughters, who each held half of 
the I.uxembourg — ‘La Grande Mademoiselle,’ and the 
pious Duchesse de Guise (whose mother, sister of the 
Due de Lorraine, had clandestinely become the second 
wife of Monsieur), who was terribly tyrannised over by 
her rich half-sister. It was here that Mademoiselle re- 
ceived the visits of M. de Lauzun, whilst La Fosse was 
painting the loves of Flore and Zephyr, and here that she 
astonished Europe by the announcement of her intended 
marriage, to which — for a few days — I,ouis XIV. was in- 
duced to give his consent. 

‘ Je m’en vais vous miincler la chose la pht.s ctonnante, la plus sni- 
prenanle, la plus merveilleuse, la plus miraculeu.se, la plus trioinjilKinlc, 
la plus etourdissanle, la plijs inouie, la plus singulicre, la plu.s 
ordiiiaire, la plus incroyable, la plus impreviie, la plus grando, la plus 
petite, la plus iarc‘, la plus commvme, la plus cclatante, la plus secrete 
ju.s(pi'aujourd’luii, la plus brillanle, la plus digne d’envie ; eniln ime 
chose dont on ne trouve qu’un exemple dans Ics siecles passes, encore 
cet exernpie u’est-il pas juste ; unc chose quo nous ne saurions croire a 
Paris, comment la pourrait-oii croire a Lyon ! une chose qui fait crier 
misericorde a tout le monde ; une chose enfin qui se fera dimanche. 
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fin ceux I'iiii la verront croiront avoir la bcrhie ; unc chose cjui se fera 
dimanche, et qiii ne sera peut-6tre pas faite liindi. Jc nt- puis rue lah 
soudre k voiis la dire ; devinez-la, je vous donnc eii trois ; jc/e-z-voiCi 
7'olrc lan^ii,' a?K\'cJiiens? He bien ! ii faul done vous le dire. hi. de 
Laiizuu (jpouse dinianclie au Louvre, devinez qui ? Je vous le donne 
en qiuitre, je voii.s le donne en...si.v., je vous le donne en cent. Mine, 
de Coulanges dit : “ Voilii qui est bien dilficile a devinor ; c’esl Mine, 
de la Valliere.” “Point du tout, niadame.” “C’est done iMlle. de 
Ret/,?” “Point du tout, vous, etes bien provinciale.” “Ah ! vrairneih, 
nous sommes bien betes,” dite.s-vous, “e’est Mile, Colbert.” “En- 
core vnoins.” “ C’est assurement Mile, do Creijui.” Vous n’y eles 
pas. II faiit <lonc a la fin vous le dire : il epouse dimanche au Lnuvre, 
avec la permission du roi, Mademoiselle . . . Mademoiselle de . . . 
hlademoiselle, devinoz le nom ; il epou.se Mademoiselle, fille de feu 
iMonsieur, Mademoi.selle, petite-fdle de Plenri IV., Mademoiselle d’Eu, 
Mademoiselle de Dombes, Mademoiselle de Montpeiisier, Mademoi- 
selle d’Orleans, Mademoiselle cousine germaine du roi, Mademoiselle 
destinee au trone, Mademoiselle, le seul parti dc France qui fut digne 
tie Monsieur. Voila un beau sujet de cliscourir.’ — lilmc, dc Scvipie, 

ddeembre, 

Unfortunately for Mademoiselle, she did not take the 
king at his word and marry at once, but waited for a magni- 
ficent ceremonial. Four days later we read — 

‘Ce qui s’appclle tomber du haul des nues, c’est ce qui arriva hier 
au soir aux Tuileries; mais il faut reprendre les choses do plus loin. 
Vous en etes a la joie, aux transports, aux ravissements de la Princesse 
et de son bienheureux amant. Ce fut done lundi que la chose fut d<5- 
claree, comma je vous I’ai mande. Le mardi se passa a parler, a 
s’etonner, a complimenter. Le mercredi, Mademoiselle fit une dona- 
tion a M. de Lau/un, avec dessein de lui doniicr Ic.s titres, le.s nom.s et 
le.s orneinens neccssaires pour etre nomine dans le contrat de mariage 
qui fut fait le meme jour. File lui donna done, en attendant inieux, 
qiiaire duches : le premier, c’e.st le comte d’Eii, qui est la premiere pairif; 
de France, et qui donne le premier rang; le duche de Montpensier, 
(lout i! porta hier le nom toute lajournee; le duche de Saint- Kangeaii ; 
Ic duche de Chalellerault ; tout cela eslime vingt-deux millions. Le 
contrat ful di'esse ensuite ; il y prit le nfiin de Montpensier. i.e jeudi 
matin, qui etfiit hier. Mademoiselle espera (|ue le is;,;! sigueroit le con- 
Irat, eomme il I’avoit dit; mais .sur les sept heures du soir, la reine. 
Monsieur, et phisieurs barbons firent entendre a Sa Majestc ejue cetle 
affaire faisuit tort a sa reputation ; en sorte qu’apres avoir iait venir 
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iVla,(1emi>iselk' cL M. cle Lauzun, le roi lui cleclara, dcvant il. lo I’linw, 
tju’il leur (Icic^ncloil aksolument de songcr a. ce mai-iagi.', AF. <!c Lamzun 
rerul. i;ei urdre avec tout le respect, toute la souinission, toute la fernu II- 
et toute lu dcsef.poir que meriloit une si grande chute, Four Aladenioi- 
sclle, suivanl son humeur, elle eclata en pleurs, eu cris, en douleurs 
violentes, en plaintes excessives ; et tout le jour elle a garde sou lit, 
sans rien avaler que des bouillons. Voila un beau songe ; voilti un 
beau sujet de roman ou de tragedie.’ 

The independent spirit of Mademoiselle was not con- 
fined to her love-aflfairs. 

‘ Lorsqu’on porta le deuil de Cromwell a la cour de Franco, 
iMademoi.selle fut la seule qui ne rendit point cet hommage a la mdmoiro 
du rneurtrier d’un roi son parent.’ — Voltaire. 

At her death, Mademoiselle bequeathed her right in 
the Luxembourg to her cousin Philippe, Due d’Orleans, 
brother of Louis XIV. During the Regency, the palace 
was the residence of the Duchesse de Eerry (daughter of 
the Regent, Philippe d’Orleans), who in her orgies here 
rivalled those of her father at the Palais Royal. The 
Luxembourg was bought by Louis XV., and given by Louis 
XVI. to his brother, ‘ Monsieur,’ who resided in it till his 
escape from Paris at the time of the flight to Varennes. 

Treated as national property during the Revolution, the 
Luxembourg became one of the prisons of the Reign of 
Teiroi. Amongst other prisoners, comprising the most illus- 
trious names in France, were the Vicomle de Beauharnais 
and his wife Josephine, afterwards Empress of the French ; 
‘ De quoi se plaignent done ces damnes aristocrates? ’ cried a 
Montagnard ; ‘ nous les logeons dans les chateaux royaux.’ 
David the painter designed his picture of the Sabines during 
his imprisonment at the Luxembourg, in a little room on 
the second floor. FI ere also, in a different category, wtu-e 
imprisoned Hebert, Danton, Gamille Desmoulins, I’hilijv 
peaux, J .acroix, Flerault de Sechelles, Payne, Baxire, (.ihabot, 
and Fabre d’Flglantine. In 1793 people used to come and 
stand for hours in the garden in the hope of being able to 
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have a last sight of their friends, when they were allowccl 
to shovr themselves at the windows. 

‘ Outre hi douleur fju’on avait rie voir chaqiie. jour enlovor a ses 
cotes un caniaracle dont le temps et le itialheur avaient souveriL fait un 
ami precieux : outre I’attente cruelle oil chacim etait lui-m£me d'eHre 
IrauMfere et guillotine ; outre les persecutions sans neiiribre rpie le 
genie barbare du concierge et de son complice suscitait tons les jours ; 
outre les alarmes perpetuellcs ot'i ie silence force des families et le refus 
des journaux plongeaicnt tons les detenus, survinl uue nouvclle calamite 
I'jui <leva.it operer sur Ic physique les maux dont le moral etait depuis 
long-ternps affecte. Je parle des tables communes, cette institution si 
precieuse en elle-meme, si elle n’avait pas ete abanclonnec :i des homines 
avides qui speculaient pour empoisonner ou faire mourir de faim les 
citoyens qu’ils devaient nouriz'. . . , Cc qu’on denianclait arriva ; les 
maladies se multiplicrent, et les malades n’avaient aucun secours ; il 
fallait, pour faire entrer de la tisane, une permission du medecin, qui 
devait etre vis& par radministralion de police, dans les bureaux de 
laquelle la permission resfait encore plusieurs joure ; enfin quand on 
I’obtenait, ce ii’etait qu’a prix d’argent qu’on pouvait se procurer les 
drogues ordonnees. Chacun deperissait ; la mort etait peinte sur tons 
les visages ; on n’entendait pour toute nouvelle que la voix sepulcrale 
d'’im scelerat soudoye, qui venait sous les fenctres des malheureux 
detenus, crier : La lisle des soixantc ou quatre-vin;^ts gagnaiits d la 
loterie de la saiuie guillotine. Des barricres avaieni ote la tviste el 
derniere consolation que pussent avoir les prisonniers en apercevaiit 
leur famillc ou leurs amis. Tons avaieni fait le sacrifice de leur vie, et 
attendaient avec une morne resignation Tinstanl du supplice. Les 
nualheureux qui I’osaient prevenir etaient regardcs par ces mangeurs 
d’hommes comme les scelerats les plus consommes, et on insiiltait 
avec fiarbaric a leurs cadavres et a leur memoire.’ — Menioires sur les 
firisons. 

‘ Parmi les prisonniercs du Luxembourg se trouvaient les duchesses 
de Noailles et d’Ayen ; la premiere etait agt'e d’environ qualre-vingt- 
Irois ans, et presque entierement sourde ; a peine pouvait-elle marcher : 
(.-lie (.'tait obligee d’aller comme les autres a la gamelle, et de porter 
avec die une boutcille, une assiettc, et un couvevt de bois ; il n’elait 
pas permis d’en avoir d’aulre. Comme on mourait de faim lorsqu’on 
allait a cc pitoyable diner, chacun se pressait pour arriver h; plus lot 
possible, sans faire attention a ceux qui (itaient a cotr; de soi. T.a vieiilc 
uiarcdiale (.hait poussee comme les autres ; et, trop faible pour rdsister a 
ce choc, die sc trainait le long du nuir pour ne pas etre a chaque pus 
renvei'see; die n’osait avancer ni reculer, el n’arrivait ala table (jue 
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lorsque lout le monde etait place. . Le geolier la prenait nidcmont par 
le bruH, la faisait pirouetter, el, la pla^a sur Ic banc corunie s’il y ful 
rnis un paquct.’ — BcLiuHeii, ‘ Essais historu/iii^s’ 

It was at the I.uxembourg that (December to, 1797) 
Bonaparte presented the treaty of the peace of Campo 
Formio to the Directory, after returning from Iris first 
campaign in Italy. At the end of 1799, the palace became 
for a time Le Palais du Consulat : under the empire it was 
Le JMlais du Senal, then de la Patrie. Marshal Ney was 
condemned to death here, after the .Restoration (Novem- 
ber 21, TS15), and was executed in the Alice de I’Obser- 
vatoire, at the end of the garden, on December 7. The 
iron wicket still remains in the door of his prison, open- 
ing w'est at the end of the great gallery of archives. 
The ministers of Charles X. wrere also judged at the 
Luxembourg, and Fieschi and the other conspirators 
of July 1835 were condemned here; as was Prince 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, after the attempt at Boulogne 
in 1840. After the Commune the Prefecture of the Seine 
was installed at the Luxembourg, and remained there till 
1879. 

The Luxembourg is only shown when the Senate 
is not sitting. The apartments best worth seeing are the 
Chapd of 1844, decorated with modern paintings; and the 
A ucienne Salle du LJvre di’or — where the titles and arms of 
peers w'cre preserved under the Restoration and Louis 
Philippe — adorned with the decorations of the apartment 
of Marie de Medicis. The ceiling of the gallery wfiiich 
forms part of the hall represents the Apotheosis of Marie, 
The arabesques in the principal liall are* attributed to 
Giovamii da Udine: the ceiling represents Marie de M'e- 
dicis re-establishing the peace and unity of France. 'Phe 
first,, floor is reached by a great staircase which occupies the 
place of a gallery once filled wfith the tw'enty-four great 
pictures of the life of the Regent Marie by Rubens, now 
in the Louvre. The oratory of the queen and another room 
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are now united to form the Sa^/d des Gardes, her bedroom 
is the Salk des Alcssagers d^Etat, and her reception-room 
is known as the Salon de Napoleon I. The cu]:H;)ki. of the 
Salle di! Trane by Alaux represents the Apotheosis of ihe 
first emperor. 

'Fhe Hotel du Petit Luxembourg is a dependency of the 
greater palace, and was erected about tlie same time liy 
Richelieu, who resided here till the Palais Royal was built. 
^Vhen he moved thither, he gave this palace to hi.s niece, 
the DucAesse d’Aiguillon, from whom it passed to Henri 
Jules de Bourbon-Conde, after which it received the name of 
Petit Bourbon. Anne, Palatine of Bavaria, lived here, and 
added a hotel towards the Rue Vaugirard to accommodate 
her suite. Under the first empire the Petit Luxembourg 
was occupied for some time by Joseph Bonaparte. It is 
now the official residence of the President of the Senate. 
The cloister of the former convent of the Filles du 
Calvaire, whom Marie de Medicis established near her 
palace, is now a winter garden attached to the Petit 
Luxembourg. The chapel, standing close to the grille 
of the Rue de Vaugirard, is an admirable specimen of 
the renaissance of the end of the XV L c. ; on the 
summit of its gable is a symbolical Pelican nourishing 
its young. 

Beyond the Petit Luxembourg is a modern building- 
containing the AIus'cc du Luxemhoutg. The collection now 
in the galleries of the Louvre was begun at the Iwixembourg 
and only removed in 1779, w-hen Monsieur came to reside 
here. In 1S02 a new gallery was begun at the Luxembourg, 
but, in tSi 5, its pictures were removed to the Louvre to fill 
the places of those restored to their rightful owners liy tlie 
Allies. It was Louis XVIII. who ordered tliat the Luxem- 
bourg should receive such -works of living artists as were 
acquired by the State. The collection, recently moved from 
halls in the palace itself, is always interesting, but as the 
works of each artist are removed to the l..ouvrc ten years 
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aflL-r liis death, the jiictures are constantly changing. Idicy 
are open to the public daily, except on Mondays, from i o 
to 4 in winter, and 9 to 5 in summer. 

d'he Gardens of the Lnxendmirg, the ‘ bel-respiro ^ of 
Taris, as Lady Aforgan calls it, are delightful, and arc the 
best type of an ancient French 'palace pleasaunce — indeed, 
they are now the prettiest and pleasantest spot in Paris. 
They present a lively scene on fine Sunday afternoons, 
wlien the gaufriers still drive a brisk trade, as in the 
old days when the Foire de S. Germain was held here. 
Diderot, in his Neveu de J^anicau, alludes to his walks in. 
these gardens, and Rousseau took his daily exercise here, 
till he found the gardens becoming too frequented for his 
misanthropic disposition. 

‘ li y a de tout dans ce jardin, et tout y est d’une grandeur extra- 
ordinaire ; grandes palisade.s, grandes et longues allees, grands bois ; 
plusieurs grands jardins remplis de simples, et un parterre qui est !e 
plus grand et le plus magnifiquc de I’Europe.’ — Saiwal. 

‘ The parterre is indeed of box, but so rarely design’d and accurately 
kept cut, that the embroidery makes a wonderful effect to the lodgings 
which front it. ’Tis divided into four -squares, and as many circular- 
knots, having in ye center a nolde basin of marble neere thirty feet 
in diameter, in which a triton of brasse holds a dolphine that casts a 
girandola of water neere thirty foote high, playing perpetually, the 
water being convey’d from Arcueil by an aqueduct of stone, built after 
ye old Roman magnificence.’— JLvelyn, 1644. 

There is a noble view of the Pantheon down one of the 
avenues. The parterres were decorated by Louis Pliilippe 
with statues of the queens of France and other illu.strious 
ITenchwomeip the best statue being that of Mile, de Mont- 
psensier by Desmesnay. , Towards the Rue dc Medicis, on 
the east, is the handsome fountain of Marie de Medicis, 
erected by Salomon de Brosse (1620). The forcible closing 
of these gardens by the Duchesse de Berry during the 
minority of Louis XV. was an early and fruitful source 
of irritation for the people of Paris against the arbitrary 
conduct of the aristocracy. Those who spend a ejuiet 
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nioniing hour here will appreciate the do.srription whiel). 
Vicler Hugo gives of the gardens on a June morniiig. 

‘ l.c Liixeiiiliourg etait olianiiaul. Les quinconces ct lex prutenc.'; 
s’lTivoyaieiil. dans la lumicre des luiumes cl dcs ehlouixseinenta. Lex 
branches, fnllcs a la clartc de midi, semldaicnt cherchcr a s\:nibras',cr. 
II y avail dans le.s sycamores un tinlamarrc de fauvelles, les ixissereanx 
Inompliaient, le.s piquebois ^riinpaienl le long les manoniers en donnanl 
de petils coups de bee dan.s les Irons de I’ccorce, Les i)lalc.s-ijandes 
acceptaient la royaute legilivne dcs lys ; le plii-s aiiguste des jiarfuni.s, 
e’est celni qui sort de la blancheiir. On respirait I’odeur poivree des 
o.'iilets. L(!svieilles Corneilles de Marie de Medicis etaionl amoureusos 
dans les grand.s arbres. Le soleil dorait, einpourprait ct alknnait les 
tulipes, qui ne sonl autre chose que toiiles les varieies de la flainme, 
faitos fleims. Tout aulour des bancs de lulijic-s tourbillonnaient le.s 
aheilles, etincelles de ccs fleurs flammes. Tout etait grace et gaite, 
meme la pluie prochaine ; cette recidive, dont les mugiiels el les 
chevrefeuiiles devaient profiter, n’avait rien d’inqiiietant, les hironddlc.s 
fai.saient la charmante menace de voler has. Qui etaii la a.spirait du 
bonheur ; la vie .sentait bon ; toule celte nature exhalait la candeur, le 
secours, l’as.sistance, la paternite, la carcsse, I’aurore. Les penseCxS 
qui tombaient du ciel etaient douces com me une petite main d’enfanl 
qu’oH baise. 

‘ Les .statues sous les arbres, nues et blanches, avaient des robes 
eVombre trouees de lumiere ; ces deesses etaient toutes deguenillees de 
soleil ; il leur pendait des rayons de tons les C('>te.s. Aulour du grand 
Irassin, la terre etait deja sechee an point d'etre bridee. II faisait 
a.«sez de vent pour soulevcr (;a et la de pelites eineules de poussiere, 
Quelqnes feuilles jaunes, reslees du dernier aiUomrie, se poursuivaient 
joyeusement, et semhlaient gamincr. 

‘Grace au sable, il n’y avail pas une tachc do bone; grace a la 
irluic, il n'y avait pas iin grain de cendre. la;s bouquet.s venaient <lc .se 
laver ; tons Ics velour.s, tons les satins, tons les vcriiis, tons les ors, qui 
sorteiil de la terre sous forme de fleurs, etaient ineprochables. Cetlc 
magnificence etait propre. Le grand silence de la natuie heurense 
emplissait le jardin. Silence celeste conipalible avec mille rnn.'-icpie.-;, 
roucoulements de nids, bonrdonnements d’essaims, palpitations du 
vent. Tonic I’hannonie de la saison s’accnmplissait dans un gracieiix 
ensemble; le.s entrees ct les sortie.s du printemps avaient lieu clans 
I’lirdre voulu ; les Idas fmissaicnl, les jasmins commenraient ; (pieique.T 
Ih-UKS etaient alianlecs, cpielques iasectes etaient en avanee, Tavaiit- 
garde des papilluns rouges de juin fralernisait avec rarrieic-ganle des 
jjapllluns blancs de mai. I^es pktanes faisaieut pcau neuve. L.i brise 
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creui'iiit <les oiidnlations dans I’enormite niagnifique clos aian-oiiic-rs. 
C'clait splenclidc, Un veteran de la caserne voisine cjui regurciail. :'t 
travers la grille disait; “Voila le printemps au port d’anne et cn 
grande Icnue.’” — Les Miscmhks. 

'rhe gardens do not, however, always produce such a 
favourable impression. 

‘ Oserez-voiis porter vo.s pas dans les profondeurs du iaiiliourg nltra- 
pontain? L’aspect du veteran triste et morne semblable au Teaqiis qui 
veillc ii la porte du tombcau, lie vous arrelera-t-il pas au.\ portes du 
Liisembourg? T.es cnfants crient, les bonnes gruiidont, passe/, vite ; 
2alus loin, quelques vieux rentiers proinenent leur goutle, leurs rheu- 
inatismes, leur iihthisie, leur paralysie, passez vite encore, Le Luxem- 
bourg est le renrlez-vous de la vieillesse ennuyeusc et cacochyme et de 
I’enfance importune et criarde ; on n’y niarche qu’entre des Cannes et 
des bourrelets ; e’est I’Elysee de goutteux, la jialrie des nourrices.’ — 
Balzac, * Bsqitisses paHsiennesl 

Close to the Luxembourg, on the north-east, is the great 
Odcon Theatre (by Wailly and Peyre), which occupies the 
site of the older Hotel de Conde. In its earlier existence 
this was the Hotel de Gondi, having been bought by 
Jerdme de Gondi, Due de Retz, one of an Italian family 
\vho came to France in the service of Catherine de Medicis, 
and made an immense fortune there. Being sold for debt, 
the hotel was acquired (in 1612) by Henri de Bourbon, 
Prince de Conde, but his son left it for the second Plotel 
de Conde, near the Louvre. 

In the Jiuc M. le Frince (a little east) is the libuse — 
No. 10 — where Comte lived and wrote his Positive Polity. 
He occupied the first floor, where his rooms are prescrvinl 
by the Positivists in the same state in which he left them 
at bis death — his salon, bedroom, bed, sofa, and even his 
old clothes in the cupboard, are cherished. He was buried 
at Pure Lachaise. 

The Rue de Tournonleads direct north from tlie entrance 
of the Luxembourg. It was at the angle of this street and 
tlie Rue du Petit Bourbon that the furious Duchessc de 
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AJ'ontpensier lived, sister of the Guises murdered ;u' DIois, 
Here she is said to have plotted the murder of Ueiui TV., 
and here she received the mother of Jacques Clement, 
when she came from her village of Sorbonrie, near Sens, 
to claim a reward for the assassination by her son, and 
returned, having obtained it, and accompanied by 140 
ecclesiastics as a guard of honour for a league out of the 
town. 

‘ Ctlui cjui on apporta la premiere ncmvolle a la tiuchesae tie Mont- 
pensicr (Catherine-Marie <le Lorraine) et ii sa mere Mine, do Nemoiira, 
flit recu com me un sauveur: la duche.ssc, lui sautant au con et I’embras- 
•sant, sVicriait : “Ah! man ami, sois le bien venu ! iMais est-il vrai 
au moiiin? Co mechanl, ce perfide, ce tyran, est-ii mort ? Dieu, que 
voua me faites also ! Je ne sin's inarrie que d'une chose : e’est qifi! n’a 
su, devant que de mourir, que e’etoit moi qui I’avois fail tuer ! ” ' — 
Lacroix, 

The HCLd dc T Empereui' Josephi^o. 33 at the top of the 
street on the right) is where that prince, who preferred an 
inn, stayed when he came to visit his sister Marie Antoi- 
nette. An inscription at No. 34 marks the house where 
the tragic actor, Henri Lekain, was living at the time of 
his death in 17 78. No. 6, on the left, formerly known 
as the Hotel Ah'vernais, of the XVI II. c,, stands on the 
site of the Hotel of Concini, Marechal d’Ancre, minister 
of Marie de Medicis ; it is low, and built of light 
materials, for fear it should go through to the catacombs 
beneath. 

Along the front of the Luxembourg runs the Rue de 
Vaugirard. Here, at the corner of the Hue Eerou (right), 
is, nearly unaltered, the Hotel de Aladanie de la I<\xyelti\ 
who died in 1693, when Mme. de Sevigne said that their 
friendship liad lasted more than forty years. 

‘ I,e inrdin de Mme. de la Fayette est la plus jolie chose du moiulc, 
tout esi (leiui, tout est parfume ; nousy passions bien des soinx-s, car ia 
pauvre femme n’ose aller en cavvosse.’ — Mme. de MviguL 30 mai\ 
1672. 
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At the corner of the Rue Cassette (right) is the I/ofc/ de 
Hennisdai, formerly de Brissac, named in golden letters 
above its gate, and retaining its old garden, with a grille 
of 1J04. 

No. 70 is the Dominican convent to which the famous 
Pere I.acordaire belonged. The foundation stone of its 
chapel was laid by Marie de Medicis in 1612. 

As Zes Cannes, this convent (founded by Louis XIII.) 
was the scene of the terrible massacre of priests in Sep- 
tember 1792. 

‘ Le massacre des pretres qui etaient a TALbayc etant ennsornme, les 
autres maisons d’arret, oil on en avait renfernie un nomijre bicn plus 
coasidt'rablti, fiivent ouvertes aux assassins. Ils se portcrent d’ahord au 
convent, des Cannes, oii la municipalite avait fait conduire pen de jours 
auparavant cent quatrc-vingt-cinq pretres, y compris trois arcbeveques 
ou eveques, savoir ; I’archeveque d’Arles (Dulau), ci-devant agent du 
clerge, et Tun des prelats de I'Eglise de France les plus recommandable.s 
par ses profondes lumieres, par son zele et par ses vertiis, i’eveque de 
Beauvais (La Rochefoucauld) et son frere I’eveque de Snintes. On les 
avait tons fait sortir de I’eglise une denii-heure avant I’arrivee des 
assassins, et on les avait fait passer dans le jardin, apres avoir constate 
par un appel nominal qu’il n’en manquait aticun. Les cris menacants 
qu’ils entendaient de toutes parts, les piques et les sabres qu’ils voyaient 
briller au Havers les grilles et les croisees qui dunnaient sur le jardin, 
tout leur annoncait que leur dernicre heure etait arrivee, et ils I’alten- 
daient avec la resignation la plus heroique. 

‘ Quatre heures sonnent ; les assassins entrent dans reglise cn 
vomissant les jurements et les imprecations les plus propres a raviver, a 
irriter leur rage, cL ii les enliardir aux plus grands crimes. Apres 
s’etre as.surc.s qifaucun prelre ne s’est cache dans I’eglise, ils eu sorlcnt 
jiar la porlo qui conduit au jardin. Cette porte, gardee par la gen- 
dannerie nalionale, leur est ouverte sans la moindre resistance. A leur 
approche, les pretres se dispersent ; quelques-uns, clierchant a so sanver, 
montent sur les arbre.s, escaladent les mars pour .se jeter dans la rue 
ou dans les coiirs des maisons' voisines, ceux-la sont pourchasse;; les 
premiers et pres(iue tons atteints a coups de fu.sil : les sabres, les piipies, 
le.i baionneltes achevent de les egorger. D’autros se repandent dans 
le jaidin, ct attendent tranquillement leur sort ; d’aulres, au nondire de 
trenie environ, .se reiini.ssent aux trois prelats, dans une petite chapelle 
(jui eiait ii I'extremite du jardin ; la ils implorent h genoux la ini.sericorde 
divine, se btnissanl reciproquement et s’embrassant pour la dernicre fuis. 
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Di;-: brigiind?) s’avancent ; un ties prctres va au-clevant d't;u>c pour lour 
pasier, run is line balle Tatteint et le rcnverse. Les assassins dt inanruna 
a grands cris i'arclicveque d’Arles ; persnnne ne ieur repond ; iin li'eiix 
It: iLCunnaii au signalenient rpi’on Jeiir en avail iloniu;, “C'e-it I’lini’ 
toi,” lui dit-il, “ rpii cs rarchevccpie d’Arles.” “ Oni, messieurs, c’esl niui,” 
rcpond froidemenl le prelat. “ Ah 1 malhcureux, c’c.^t tni qui as fait 
verser k sang des patfiotes d’xlrles.” “Me.ssicurs, je n’ai jamais fail 
repandre le sang dc personne, et de nia vie je n’ai fail: de nial a qui qne 
ce soil.” “ Eh bien ! je vais t’cn faire, nioi.” A I’instant il lui decharge 
un coup de sabre sur lo front: I’archcveque reste immobile. li recoil 
un .seconde coup sur Je visage, son sang, nii.s.selant a gros liouillon.s, 
rinonde el, le rend niek'onnaissablc. Un troisieme coup I’abat ; il 
toinbe sans lai.sser echapper la nioinclrc plainle ; un de ces scelerats hii 
enfonce sa pique dans Ja poilrine avec luie telie violence qu’il ne pent 
plus Ten arracher ; il monte alors sur .son corps palpitant, la fouie aii.v 
pieds, retire sa pique brisee, vole sa montre et la presenle d’un air 
Iriomphant a ses camarade.s comme le trophec ct la juste recompense 
de sa fcrocite. Ainsi se consonima le martyre de ce pi-elat venerable, 
dont la mort et la vie honorercnt egalement la religion, 

‘ Les deux autre.s evequc.s elaient loujours ii genoux au pied de 
I’autel, avec les pretres qui s’etaient reimis a enx. Une grille les separait 
des assa.ssin.s ; ceux-ci firent .sur eiix plu.sieurs decharges a bout portant, 
et en tuerent le plus grand nombre. L’eveque de Beauvai.s .survecut a 
ce premier massacre ; celui de .Saintes y eut la jambe cassea. .Los dix 
assassins se reunirent alors a ccux de leurs caniarades cjui pourchassaienl 
et egorgaient les pretres rcpandiis dans le jardin. Cette Imrrible 
boucherie durait depuis pres d’lm quart d’heure, lorsqu’un homme, 
envoye sans doute par Danlon, accoiirut et lit ccs.ser le feu en crianl 
aux assassins: “Messieurs, ce n’est pas comme cela qu’il faut faire, 
vous vous y prenez mal : faite.s ce que je vais vous dire.” Alors 11 
ordoima qu’on fit rentrer tons les pretres clans Teglise. On y recoiiduisi! 
il coups de plat de sabre tons ccu.x cpil etaient encure en etat de marclier ; 
il en rc.stait ii pen pres cent; les deux evctjue.s etaient de ce nombre; 
celui de Saintes, ayaiit une jambe ca.ssee, y fiit transport s"'- par It-s 
assassins et depose sur im gralnt. L’ordonnateiir do cette noiivelle 
maufeuvre plaea alors un nombre suftisant d’assassin.s au has de I’esealier 
(jui desec-ndait dan.s le jardin, et y lit reconduire tons les pretrc.', deux-ii- 
(ieu\ ; il mesiire qii’ils arrivaienl, ils etaient egorges. Lorsque le tour de 
I'eYeque de lleauvais fut arrive, un alia le prerulre an jiied raulel, (iu’il 
tenait einbrasse ; il se leva et alia niourir, L’eveqiie de Saintes fut un 
des deniiers appeles. Les gendarmes natiouaux qui eniouraient .suii 
grabat empechaient qii’oii ne le vit et semblaieiil vouloir le sauvet- ; 
mais ca;s miserables, egaux en nombre aux assas.sins el uileux a.nues 
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(ju’eux, le iaisRilrent enlever. II irepondit a ses bouvremix, qui lui 
oruonnaient dt- Us; suivre : “ Je ne refuse pas cl’allev mourir comnie Ic-s 
auuos, u'.ais vous voyez I’etaL ou jc suis ; j’ai une jambc cassee. Je 
-vons prie de m’aider a me soutenir.” Deux brigands le prirent par- 
dessous le bras et le condxusirent ainsi au supplice. 

‘ A sept heures et detnie du soir, le massacre des pretres touchant a 
;sa iiii, soit par le petil nombre des victimes ([ui reslaient a egorgcr, soit 
^ par la lassitude des bourreaux, on fit ouvrir les portes de I’eglise nu 
peuple, alin qu’il legitimat, au moins par sa presence, les forfaits hor- 
ribles qut venaient de se commettre, et qu’il en assurat rimpuuite. Un 
homme, se detachant cle la foule des spectateurs, s’avanca en face des 
bourreaux, osa leur parler d’humanite, et parvint en les ilattaut a 
sauver quekjues-uns des pretres qui restaicnt et qu’il fit irasser derriere 
lui. Le peuple,” dit-il, “est toujoiir-s juste dans se.s veiigeanccs, et les 
pretres sent des miserables qui, a la inort pres, meritent tons les sup- 
plices, inais la loi veut qu’ils soient juges.” Le nombre cle ceux qu’il 
sauva par cette harangue et de ceux qui avaient dchappe aux assassins 
en escaladant les murs clu jardin etait en tout de trcnte-cpiatre ; cent 
cinquantc-un furent massacres, et quelqiies laiques, qui avaient ele 
renfermes aux Cannes, eurent le meme sort. Au seminaire dc Saint- 
Firmin, le nombre des pretres martyrs fut de quatre-vingt-huit ; ii n’en 
echappa c[ue quinze au fer des assassins. Cette horrible catastrophe, 
annoncee d’abord par Tallien et ensuite par Danton dans les discours 
qu’il prononcerent a rassemblee, ne fut pioint I’effet imprevii d'un 
mouvement populaire ou d’une insurrection spontanee des brigands ; 
elle fut le r&ultat d’un plan definitivement arrete plusieurs jours aupara- 
vant, Le fbssoyeur de la paroisse Saint-Sulpice avait recu d’avance 
un assignat de cent ecus pour preparer ii, Montrouge la fosse oii les 
cadavres furent transporles le lendemain dans dix tombereaux. Danton, 
Robespierre, Marat, Tallien et quelques autres niemln-es cle la commune 
furent les auteurs de ce plan et les principaux ordonnateiir.s do son 
execution. Tiois ou ijualre cents scelw'ats, choisis parmi les Marseillais 
et les federes, furent leurs instruments. Le peuple n’assista qu’aux 
derniers massacres qui furent coramis aux Carmes, et on a vu qu’il n’y 
parut que pour y mettre un terme; il n’entra point au seminaire de 
Sainl-Firmin, lorsque les pretres y etaient egorges dans les dorioiis, 
dans les cellules, &.c. ; il ne vit que ceux qu’on jetait lout vivants par 
les fenetres, et qiii etaient assoranies dans la rue a coups de hache par 
les a, ssassins du dehors ! 

The h.istoric chapel, in which the priests were murdered, 
was destroyed by the opening of the Rue de Rennes in 
1867 : their bones were transferred to a crypt under tlie 
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church (open on Fridays). Against a pillar is tlie statue 
of t’nc Virgin which stood in a niche at the bottom of the 
garden at the time of the massacre, and to which the last 
gaze of many of the victims was directed. Here also is 
the tomb of Mme. dc Soyecourt, whose father was beheaded 
under the d'error after long imprisonment at Les Cannes, 
and to whose filial piety we are indebted for the preser- 
vation of its buildings. The frescoes are by Bart ho let 
Flauun'l of Liege. A tablet commemorates Cardinal de la 
Luzerne, and another, Cardinal de Eeausset, historian of 
Fenelon and Bossuet. The heart of Archbishop Affre, 
shot on the barricade of S. Antoine in 1848, is preserved 
here. Much of the convent and its garden remains 
unaltered. 

‘ Aux Carnies, pas une piciTc n’a change de place : void la petite 
porte oh se faisait I’appel des viclinies, voici le long couloir par lequel 
on les poussail a la mort ; siir ces dalles out trcbuche leura paa. Lip 
c’cHt le perron a deux rainpes sur lerjuel on cominenca le massacre : 
parmi les branches d’un saule-pleurenr, enlre denx palines jaunies, 
cette simple inscription “Hie reeiderunt” : a cette etroite fenetre 
apparnt, tout a coup, derriere la grille rouillee, la face pdle de Maillard 
criant a ses hounnes — “ Attend ez! ne les tuez pas si vite, on va les 
juger ! ” et voila le sombre corridor 011 eut lieu ce simiilacre de 
jugenient. 

‘ Cent ans apres cette scene sanglanle, ceux qiii visitent ce lieu 
sinistro parcourent ces couloirs et ces salles dans un recucilleinenl 
qni ressemhlo a de la suipeur. Nous voici dans la chamhre des epees ; 
ft les pelerins s’arrctent, silencieux, dev'ant les taches sanglantes f[n’oiU 
laissecs sur Ic mur les sabres des massacreiirs ; puis on penetre dans 
le jardin et I’on resle la, les yeux fixes sur cetlc porte, tjui, on trois 
heures, s’ouvrit cent vingt fois de suite pour donner passage aux cent 
viiigt inalheuieiix qu’acciieillaient hurlants, enivres, gnuailleurs, les 
hounnes de Maillard, attendant lenr proie.’ — Txnolre^ Baris Kc’i'oln- 
eioiinaircl 

The well-known Eau de Melisse was first made at tliis 
convent. 

‘La devotion des fideles ne fut pas la seule mine qu’exphjitcrent les 
(•arnies dediausses : ils pussedaient le secret de deux coinpo.-jltiims donl 
ils lirent un commerce iucratif : le hlanc des oowaxs, l.'lanc •■[ui doniiait 
■ VOL. II. , L , 
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aux siu-races iles imirs «iui en etaieul enduits le hrilUuU ile maihre poli, 
cl PiUTu (k Dh'/hse, (lite aussi eau ties carvies. II n’clail point a I’ans 
do pclifo niaiU'csse, qui ne portal un llacon }ilein d’eau dow canncHi.' — 
Ditlanre, ‘ Hist, cic Paris {sons Louis XII 1.) ’ 

No. 74 Rue de Vaugirard is the Universal' Calhniiqur 
de Paris, (bunded (1875) (-hh'ty archbishops and ihshops 
of France. 

Near the corner of the Boulevard Montparnasse stood 
the Jldfcl de Turcnne of the XVIL c., probably the house 
where Mrae. de Maintenon brought up tlie children of .Louis 
XRb and Mme. de .Montespan. At the end of the Rue de 
Vaugirard is the Barriere of the same name, outside which 
i.s the CimcUcre de Vaugirat'd (now closed). 

‘ Le cimetiere Vaugirard etait ce qu’on pourrait appeler im cime- 
lia'e fane. II tombait en desuetude. La moisissure I’envahissait, les 
fleurs le quittaient. Les bourgeois se souciaient pen d’etre enterres a 
Vaugirard; cela sentait le pauvre. Le Pere Lachaise, a la bonne 
heure I elre enterre au Pere Lachaise, c’est comme avoir des meubles 
en acajou. L’ elegance se reconnait l.i. Le cimetiere Vaugirard etait 
un enclos venerable, plante en ancien jardin francais. Des allces droites, 
des buis, ces tuyas, des houx, de vieilles tombes sous de vieux ifs, Pherbe 
tres-haule. Le soir y etait tragique, il y avail la des lignes tres-lugubres. ’ 
— Victor Ilngod Li'S Mist‘ rabies.' 

Returning down the Rue de Vaugirard to the front of the 
I-uxembourg, the Phc Garandh-e leads towards the river. 
The UCdel de la Dnchesse de Savoie (No. 8) was built by Ib 
Gautier in 1538, In the time of Charles IX. it belonged 
to Marguerite de J’rance, Duchcsse de Berry, and wife 
{)f Emmanuel Philibert, Due de Savoie. She gave it, 
in gratitude for hi.s .service.s, to her secretary, Raymond 
Forget, who sculptured the words ‘de la liberalite de ina 
princesse’ above the portal. At one time the hotel was 
inhabited by the Marquis de Sourdiac, one of the creators 
of the Opera. It preserves its fa^-ade of tall i:orintbian 
pilasters, with heavy capitals adorned with rams’ heads 
and foliage, and its court, where Mile. Lecouvreur made 
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lier in an impromptu theatre. The foil main in this 
street was erected (in 1715) by Anne of Ijavarin. widow oi 
the Prince de Conde. At No. ig A'j/e Visconti, near this, 
is the Hofei (ft; Rene d' At\e^ongcs, ivhere Racine lived at otu 
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time, and where Recouvreur lived for some years and 
died. . ■ : 

At the end of the Rue Garanciere we reacli (left) the 
east end of tlie Church of S. Sulpice, perhaps the finest 
example of the peculiar phase of architecture to which it 
belontfs. A parish church was built on this site in the 
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XII. c. Ill the XVII. c. its rebuilding was begun from 
designs of Gamart, Gaston d^Orleans laying the first stone ; 
but it was soon found that this church would be too sniaH^ 
and Anne of Austria laid the foundation-stone of the present 
building, from designs of l.evau, whose work, after a long- 
interruption from want of funds, was continued by liianiel 
Guittard, who (1672-75) built the left arm of the cross, 
and after him by Oppenordt, a pupil of Mansart, It was 
finished in 1749, under the Florentine Giovanni Servandoni, 
who is commemorated in the name of a neighbouring street. 
Had the entire plan of Servandoni been carried out, it 
ivould have made the church a model of modern architec- 
ture. The facade, which presents two ranges of porticoes, 
doric and ionic, is exceedingly noble and imposing. On 
either side are square pavilions, upon wdiich Servandoni 
erected two towers, but these were thought so bad that, 
after his death, one Maclaurin vpas employed to rebuild them ; 
since that the tower on the north, which is different from 
the other, was, a second time, rebuilt by Chalgrin, in 1777. 
During the Revolution the church became a Temple of 
Victory, and the great banquet to Napoleon on his return 
from Egypt was given within its walls. 

The interior, much injured by polychrome, is chiefly 
striking from its vast proportions. Its chapels are decorated 
with marble from the cascade at Marly. In the pavement 
of the south transept is a meridian line, traced by Lemonnier 
in 1743. The ugly pulpit given (X788) by the Marechal de 
Richelieu is surmounted by a group representing Charity 
surrounded by children. The organ (1862) is one of the 
finest in Europe. 

In the first chapel (of S. Agnes) on the right are three great 
frescoes by Eughne Delacroix— S). Michael triumphing over 
Satan (on the ceiling) ; Heliodorus thrown down and beaten 
wdth rods ; and Jacob wrestling with the angel. All arc fine, 
but the last is the most remarkable. 


1 Diderot, 
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‘ j.os iif’ures ne tiennent pas id la place prinoipale. <,>11 pciiirratL 
lire.iqiic uirt; qdelles ne sunt qu’accessoires, tant la passion, la vie, le 
iiile aciif el anime sont devolus au paysage. Depuis les premiers plans 
jusqii’a la Crete de ces moiitagnes dorees par le soleil levant, tout vous 
ciqitivf et voiis atlacbe dans cette conception piiissante, qiii n'a pncre 
d’anakjgiies, inemc cliez les inailrcs italiens qui ont Iraitcle pdus largeinent 
le paysage dccoralif. Rien de banal, rien d’iniitile. Cotnme ce chemin 
creux esl habilement jete dans ce coin pendn du tableau ! Comme on 
y sent passer, a travers la poussiere, ces troupeaux, ces pasteiir.s, ces 
femmes, ccs enfants ! Comme on suit au loin les meandres de cette 
longue caravane, et comme tout ce nionde court liruyannncnt sans 
se douter (lu'im combat solitaire se livrc a deux pas de la ! ’ — L. 

‘ /*r.7/e dvr iXvr.v April 1S62. 

In the filth chapel is the tomb of the Cure Languet 
(1750), a' fine work of Michel-Ange Slodtz. The mag- 
nificent chapel of the Virgin (with an illusory efiect of 
light), behind the high-altar, is from designs of Wailly ; its 
sculptured decorations are by Slodtz, the others by Vanloo. 
The statue of the Virgin is by Pajou. 

The third chapel (of S. Paul), on the left in descending the 
nave, has, in its frescoes, the best works of D?u)!Iing. Against 
the wall of the left transept is a curious Cnomon Astro- 
nomicus. In the crypt are statues of S. Paul and S. John 
the Evangelist by Pradier. The Church of S. Sulpice is 
one of those especially frequented on New Year’s Eve. 

Member-s of the royal family buried at S. vSulpice have 
been — Marie de Dourbon, Princesse de .Savoie- Carignan, 
1656; the Princesse de Luxembourg, wife of Louis lienri 
de Bourbon-Soissons, 1736 ; her daughter, Louise de Bour- 
hon-Soissons, Uuchesse de Luynes, 1758 ; Charles de S. 
.\lbin, Archbishop of Cambrai, bastard of the Eegent of 
Orleans, 1764; Louise-Elisabeth de BQUii)on Conde, i’rin- 
cesse de Conti, granddaughter of Louis XIV., 1775; and 
J.oui.se-Elisabeth d’Orleans, Queen of Spain, daughter of 
the Regent, 1742.: • ■ ■ ■■ 

Marie Anne de Mailly-Nesle, Mme. de laTournelle, the 
celebrated mistress of Louis XV., created by him Duchesse 
do Chateauvoux, was buried here in 1744. 
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‘ Lu iluciiesse de Chateauroux expirait a Tayc dt; viiinL-sept ans, le 
ninrdi S dtccinbre 1744, a sept hearcs dii matin. li’dic niourait, la 
iavnriU;, selon le vceu qu’elle avait fcnmec ties I’enl'ance, iin jour J.e 
fete de la \'iergo, Ic jour dc la Conception. 

‘ Le jeudi 10 decemlire, la diichesse etait inluimee ikins la Cluiijciie 
de Saint Michel a S.aint Sulpice, a six Iieurea du matin, nne lieiire 
avant I’usnge, et le giiet sou.s les annes, pour sauvcr son cercueil dos 
furenrs de la populace.’ — R. et J. de Goncotirt. 

The handsome Fountain of S. Sulpicc (1S47) is from 
designs of Vi.sconti, and is adorned with statues of the four 
most celebrated French preachers — Bossuet ( 1 704), Fenelon 
(1715), Massillon (1742), and Flechier (1710).' A flower- 
market is held here on Mondays and Thursdays. 

A little east of S. Sulpice is the Alarche S, Germain. 
The fountain in the market formerly decorated the Place 
S. Sulpice. In the adjoining IGie Lohinot a bird-market is 
held every Sunday morning. 

Continuing north from S. Sulpice, we soon .reach the 
modern Boulevard S. Gertnam. One of the streets which 
cross it, Ene Grcgoire de Tours, in its former name of Rue 
des Mauvais Garmons, commemorated the w'ild conduct of 
the neighbouring university students. 

Included in the line of the modern Boulevard is the 
famous church of S. Germain des Prh. When (in 542) 
Childebert (son of Clovis) was besieging Saragossa in Spain, 
he was astonished to see that the inhabitants used no arms 
for their defence, but were satisfied wdth walking round 
the walls chaunting and bearing wdth them the tunic of S. 
Vincent. This inspired the superstitious king with such 
terror that he raised the siege, and, when he returned to 
France, persuaded the Bishop of Saragossa to allow him to 
bring the precious relic with him. ^ To receive the blessed 
garment and other relics he built a monastery and church 
on this site, and on December 23, 558, tiie church was 


1 Kenan was educated in the Seminary in the Place S. Sulpice, which he de- 
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consecrated as the Easilica of S. Vincent and S. C,'roi\ hy 
ri. Gcrmnin, itishop of Paris, who was buried within its 
walls in 576, after which it was called S. (lermain and S. 
Mncent, and was known from its splendour as ‘the golden 
basilica.’ As the burial-place of Merovingian kings the 
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monastery soon bct;ame rich and celebrated. Its estates 
included the whole south bank of the Seine, Ironi the 
Petit Pont in Paris to Sevres. The kings Childebc.'rt 1., 
Caribert, Chilpcric I., Clotaire II., Childeric Ti.; the 
hjucens IJltrogothe, Fredegonde, Bertrude, and Bilihiide; 


It 
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the Merovingian princes Clovis and Dagobcrt ; with Chro- 
desinde and Chrotbcrge, daughters of Childebert L, were 
interred within its walls ; and here many of their ijodies 
were seen lying on beds of spices, wrapped in precious 
stuffs embroidered in gold, when their plain stonc-coflins 
were opened at the Revolution^ In S6i the monastery 
w'as burnt by the Normans, was restored, and destroyed 
again in cSS6. The existing church, begun by the twenty- 
ninth Abbot, ISlorardus (990-10 19), was finished only in 
the following century, and was dedicated by Pope Alex- 
ander III. in 1163, The tomb of Childebert was then 
placed in the centre of the present building. From its 
riche.s, the abbacy was usually given to a cardinal, some- 
times to kings. Ui? to 1503 the abbots were elected by the 
monks, but afterwards the Grown insisted on appointing, 
and Hugues Capet, King of France, and Casimir V. of 
Poland, were amongst the abbots of S. Germain des Pres. 
The Comte du Vexin, son of Louis XIV. and Mme. de 
Montespan, died as abbot, in the abbey of S. Germain des 
Pre's (1683), aged ten and a half years, and lies buried in 
the abbey church, where were also buried Francois, Prince 
de Conti (wfoo died in the abbatial residence close by), 161.4, 
and his only legitimate^ child Marie, 1610. His illegitimate 
son Nicolas was buried here in 164S, as were the hearts of 
Cardinal Charles de Bourbon, 1594, Francoise d’Orleans 
Longueville, Princesse .de Conde, 1601, and Henri de 
Verneuil, e.x-abbot and bastard of Henri IV., 1682. 7 'he 
abbey (whose first monks were brought from S. Symphorien 
at Auxerreby S. Germain) long stood isolated in the midst 
of the meado\YS called the Pre aux Clerc.s, fortified on all 
sides by towers, and by a moat supplied by a canal called 
la Petite Seine, and was entered by three gates. The refec- 
tory was one of the noblest works of Pierre de Montereau 
(1240) — a vaulted hall, 1 15 feet long by 32 feet wide, 
lighted on each side by . sixteen stained windows, and 
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pos.sessing a beautiful reader’s-yulpit : ‘ yortee sur un gros 
cul-de-larape charge d’un grand cep de vigne coupe et 
ftjuille avec une patience incroyalde.’ ^ This hall, and the 
famous and beautiful chapel of Notre Dame, also built by 
Pierre do Montcreau (1239-1255), stood on the site of the 
present Rue de PAbbaye, where one of tire gables of the 
refectory still exists, built into a house on the left. On 
the north of the church were the cloisters, built by Abbot 
Oddo in 127 7. 

'I’hc principal entrance of the church is in the Rue 
Ronaparte. It dates from the XVII. c., but encloses some 
precious fragments of the XU, c. romanesque portal (altered 
by a gothic arch), which has a bas-relief of the Last Supper 
on its lintel. Till the Revolution there were four statues on 
either side of the porch, supposed to represent S, Germain, 
Clovis, Clotilde, Clodomir, Childebert and Ultrogothe, 
Clotaire and Chilperic. The porch is under the romanesque 
belfry, which has two round-headed windows on each side 
of its upper story, and a tall spire covered with slates. 'I'wo 
other towers, less lofty, stood at the angles of the choir and 
transept, and gave the popular name of ‘ Teglise aux trois 
clochers’ to S. Germain, but were destroyed in 1822 to 
avoid the expense of their repair ; only the bases remain. 
The choir and apse arc surrounded by chapels, some square, 
some polygonal. Except some capitals and some columns 
employed in the apsidal gallery, ■ which belonged to the 
church of Childebert, nothing which we see is earlier than 
the XL c. 

The interior is an interesting specimen of transition, 
'i'he arches of the nave, which has no triforium, are roman- 
esc[uc, of the time of the Abbot Morardus; the choir was 
added by Abbot Hugues III. in 1163. The original capi- 
tals of the nave were carried to the Palais des T'hermes by 
the absurdity of a ‘restoration,’ in 1824, and replaced here 
by so-called copies, which, however, have not the slightest 
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resemblance to them* A polychrome decoration by Ilippa- 
Ivte Flandrin^ though its pictures are admirable as works oi' 
art, has, since 1845, spoilt the interior of S. Germain. 'Fhe 
XIII. c. statue of Childebert and the mo.saic monument of 
I'Vedegondc, preserved by Alexandre Lenoir at the Revolu- 
lion, are now at S. Denis ; the tombs of S, Germain, Chil- 
peric,’- and Bilihilde were destroyed. Very few objects of 
interest remain. In the right aisle near the west door, .sur- 
rounded by burning lights, is the statue oi Noire. Dame hx 
Bla}idu\ given to the abbey of S. Denis by Queen Jeanne 
d'Evreux in 1340, and brought here after the Revolution. 
The chapel of S. Symphorien ( the last on the south of the 
nave), consecrated by S. Francois de Sales in 16 ig, replaces 
that where S. Germain was originally buried. In the chapel of 
S, Marguerite, in the transept, are a statue of S. Marguerite 
by Jacques Bourlet, monk of the abbey, and the tomb of 
Olivier and Louis de Castellan, killed in the service of the 
king (1644, 1669), by Girardon, 

The first chapel of the apse contains the tomb of James 
Douglas (1645), who died in the service of Louis XIIL, 
with his figure on a sarcophagus. A number of the 
members of this family are buried under the chapel of 
S. Christophe.- The second chapel contains the black 
gravestones {now raised against the wall) of Descartes, 
Montfaucon, and Mabillon, all Benedictine monks of this 
abbey after it was incorporated with the congregation of 
S. Maur, In the third chapel (of SS. Pierre et Paul), left 
of the choir (in descending), is the inscription which 
marked the remains of Boileau, transported hither from 
the Sainte Chapelle in 1819, In the fourth is the tomb 
of William, Earl of Douglas, 16 ii, who died in the .sez'- 
vice of Henri IV. 

‘ In the abbey church of S. Germain dcs I’rns at Paris, is the 
chapol of S. Marguerite, which had been granted to the noble family 

> Which had (he simple inscription : ‘ Rex Chilpericiis hoc tCKitur hipicle.' 

•' M.v, s; Ci’f-main dcs Fres, 
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of iJeHVilas* T have seen the tomh of William, the seveinr-entli eail. 
who hied in xoii, lie had been bred in the new religion, v, liicli nua 
[jreaelicd in that age; but coming to Paris in the reign of Meiiry III., 
he was converted by sermons at the Sorbonne. Having abjured those 
errors, he returned to Scotland. Though full of jnety towards (iini 
and of fidelity towards his king, he was persecuted for the Catholic 
faith, and was given his choice either of a prison or banishment. He 
preferred the latter, and returned to France, where he ended his tinys 
in the practice of great devotion. He was .so given to prayer, that he 
used to attend the canonical hours of the abbey church, and he used 
even to rise at midnight, though the doors of the abbey were always 
shut at matins. He died greatly honoured and reverenced by all 
classes, In the fifty-seventh )'ear of his age .’ — Kcmliit Digby, ' Broad - 
Siam of Hommd 

111 the left transept is a striking statue of S. Francis 
Xavier by Coustou le jeune, and the tomb of John Casimir, 
King of Poland, described by Ilyron in ‘Mazeppa,’ who 
became abbot of S. Germain in i66g, and died in 1672. 
The kneeling statue of the king is by Marsy. The relief 
below, by Jean Thibaut, a Benedictine monk, represents 
a victory over the Turks. In the left aisle of the nave is 
a good modern monument erected to Flippolyte Flandrin 
(1864) by his pupils and admirers. 

The columns which supported a baldacchino over the 
high-altar, and which were brought from the ruins of a 
Roman town in Africa in the time of Louis XIV., are 
now part of the decorations of the picture-gallery of the 
Louvre. Nothing remains of the splendid shrine of S. 
Germain, which contained 160 precious stones and 197 
pearls. 

When Flenri IV. was besieging Paris in 1589, and his 
army was encamped in the Pre Aux Clercs, he wislied 
to examine Paris unobserved, and mounted the tower of 
S. Germain, accompanied by a single monk. ‘ Une appre- 
hension ra’a saisi,’ he said, when he came down, to the 
Marechai de Riron, ‘etant seul avec im moine, et me 
suuvcnant du couteau de frere Clement.’ 

The precious library of S. Germain des Pres ivas spared 
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at first ill the Revolution, but pei'ished by fire August 19, 
i 799, except 10,000 M.SS., ivhich were added to the biblio- 
thcque Nationale. 

In the garden attached to the church, towards th(^ 
Boulevard vS. Germain, is a Statue of Bernard Baiiss}\ by 
Barras (iSSo). 

It was only in the middle of the nineteenth century tliat 
the twelve monastic cells were destroyed which were de- 
voted to monks employed in literary labour. There it was 
that Jordan visited the learned Montfaucon in 1733, and 
found him ‘ un vieillard octogenaire, plein de politesse et 
d'honnetete, d’une humeur douce et gaie,’ occupied over 
some old Greek MSS. which had just arrived. 

The abbot’s palace, built by Cardinal de Bourbon in 
1586, still exists in the Rue. de FAbbaye, opposite the 
Rue de Furstemberg. A mutilated cardinal’s hat may 
still be seen on a shield on the pavilion at the angle. 

‘ L’archileclure en briques el pierres, decoree de refends, de 
pilastres et de frontons, a le meritc de plaire aux yeux par I’harmonie 
de ses couleurs et par le pittoresqiie de ses disposition.s. An sonnnet 
dhm pavilion, nne femme assise tienl un ecusson aux armes du fonda- 
teur. L’ edifice est liabite, en in.ajeure partie, par des artisan.s el des 
industriels. En avant du palais abbaii.al, des batiments tres-simples 
et conserve.s en parlie servaient d’ecuries, de greniers, d'apparlements 
pour les officiers de la maison, d’audiioire pour le bailli, &c.’ — F\ de 
Guilhermy. 

‘Louis XIIT. donna a la veuve du due de Lorraine rAbbaye 
S. Germain des Pres. Ainsi voila une femme nonimee abliesse d’un 
convent dc moines. Je borne la mes exemple.s sur les anciens abiis.’ — 
Dutamv. 

The Boulevard S. Germain has swallowed up the site 
of the Prison de I’Abbaye, rebuilt in the XVII. c. at thc 
south-cast angle of the enclosure. Flere Mme. Roland 
wrote her memoirs, and Charlotte Corday spent her last 
days. I'he prison is also connected with some of the most 
agonising scenes of the Revolution, especially during the 
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massacres of September. It existed, as a military prison, 
till ■1S54. 

‘ Le diinanche 2 septembre, notre guichetier servit niilio dinar 
plus iul cjue do coulume ; son air efiarc, ses yeiix hagards nous firoiil 
prosumer quelque chose cle sinistre. A deux heiires, il rentra, nuns 
i'entourames ; il fut sourd a toutes nos questions, et apres qu'il eul, 
Cfjntre son ordinaire, rainasse tons les couteaux que nous avions soin de 
placer dans nos serviettes, il fit sortir brusquement la garde-malade de 
roflicier sui.sse Reding. 

^Si ce guichetier n’eut pas etc instnilt cle ce qui allail artiver, 
puurquoi ces precautions? Un of'ficier numicipal av.ait auparavant 
pris les noms des prisonniers, et e’etait an milieu de la nuit cpie cette 
liste avail ete faite. 

‘ I.es prisons entounk's, quatre ou cinq cle ces miserables, prenant 
le nom cle juges du peuple, s’installent a cote du guicliet el font com- 
paraitre les prisonniers clevant eux. 

‘A la lueur de deux torches, j’apercois le terrible tribunal qui va 
me donner la vie ou la mort. Le president, on habit gris, un sabre a 
son cote, est appuye debout contre une table sur laquelle on voit des 
papiers, une ecritcrire, des pipes, et quelqiies bouteilles. Cette table est 
enlource par clix personnes assises ou clcbout, dont deux .sont en veste 
et en lablier ; d’autres donnent etendus sur des bancs.; deux homines 
en chemises teintes de sang, le .sabre a la main, gardent la porte du 
guicbet ; un vieux guichetier a la main sur les verrous, En presence 
du president trois homines tiennent un prisonnier ejui paratit dge de 
soixante ans. 

* On me place clans un coin du guicbet, mes gardiens croisent leuvs 
sabres sur ma poitrine, en m’averlis.sant que si jc fais le moindre 
mouvernent pour m’evader, ils me poignarderoiit. 

‘ Ces homines c{ui boivent, qui fument, qui donnent an milieu des 
cris de leurs semldables impitoyablemenl egorge-s, au milieu des fureins 
de ceu.x dont la soif du sang s’accroit a me.siire qu’ils en vaient n'- 
pandre clavantage, presentent un tableau encore inconnu dans riiistoire 
du creur humain. Je ne crois pascpie iiersoiine ait, avant notre revolu- 
tion, assiste a un pareil spectacle. 

‘Ces iuge.s avaient une liste cle tons les prisonniers avec icurs 
ecrous, coutenant les motifs de leur detention a cote de leurs noms ; k:.-; 
membres du coinite de surveillance de la commune, les iniinicipaux ou 
uutie.s personnes initiees dans ces affreux mysteres avaienl ajoute des 
notes ]j1us ou moins funestes, qui inclitjuaient a ces juges-bourreaux la 
conduite qu’ils avaient a tenir. Apres un court interrogatoire, dont on 
sc dispenhait souvent, surtout lor.sciu’il etait question cle quleque.i inak 
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htiifciix prCtrcs non sermentfe, les deux assassins a la garde dosquels 
on ies avail coniies les poiissaient dans la rue eii crianf ; A ht Force! 
si e’etait a TAlilraye qii’ils ctaient juges, et : A PAhbayc! s’ils devaient 
titre niassacres a la Force ; et ils tombaient au milieu des sabres, des 
piques, des ir.assuea qui les assommaient el les mutilaient tons a la fois 
de la maniere la plus horrible. ... 

“A dix heures du .soir, I’abbd I’Enfant, confesscur du roi, et I’a!)be 
Chaul de Rastignac parurent dans la tribune do la cha])elle qui nous 
servait de prison, et dans laquelle ils elaient entros par une jmrte qui 
donne sur I’escalier. Ils nous annoncerent quo noire derniere Iionro 
approchait, et nous inviterent a nous recueillir pour recevoir lour 
bebredirtion. Un mouveniont electriqiio qu’on no pout ddtinir nous 

precipila tons a gonoux, et, les mains jointes, nous la reouinos 

A la veille de paraitre devant I’etre supreme, agenoiiilles devant deux 
de ses rainistres, nous presentions un spectacle indefiniasablo ; I’age de 
ces deux vieillards, leur position au-dessus de nous, la mort planant sur 
nos tetes et nous environnant de toute jrart, lout repandait sur cette 
ceremonie une leinte auguste et Ingubre ; elle nous rapprochait de la 
divinile, elle nous rendait le courage ; tout raisonnement etail suspendu, 
et le plus froid et le plus inertVIule en recut autant d’impreasion que lo 
plus ardent et le plus sensible. Une demi-heiire apies, les deux prelres 
fiirent massacres, nous entendimes leurs cris. . . . 

‘ Notre occupation la plus importantc etait de savoir quelle serait 
la position que nous devious prendre pour recevoir la mort le moins 
doulourenseinent, quaud on nous condiiirait dans le lieu des massacres. 
Nous envoyions de temps a autre quelques-uns de nos camarades a la 
fenulre de la lourelle, pour nous instruire de cede que prenaient les 
malheurcux qu’on immolait, et pour calculer, d’apies leur rapport, 
cede que nous icrions luende prendre; ils rapportaient que ceux rpii 
etendaient leurs mains souffraient beaucoup plus longtemps, parce (jue 
les coups de ^abl•e etaient amortis avant de porter sur la tele ; fju'il y 
cn avail meme dont les bras et les mains tombaient avant le corp.', et 
que ct-ux qui les piacaient derricre le dos devaieni souffrir beaucoup 
moins ; tels etaient les horribles details sur le.sqiiels nous deliberions,’ 
— Saint-Meiird, ‘ Rchilioii des ntassacrcs de Scjyfeinhre! 

‘ I.es massacres continuerent a I’Abbaye du dimanche au soir an 
inardl matin : ii la Force, davaiilage ; a Bicetre, qualro jours, Slc. ]e 
duis a mori sejour actucl dans la premiere tie ces prisons d’avoir pris 
des details qui font iremir et que je n’ai pas le courage dc tracer. iMais 
une anecdote tpie je ne passerai point sous silence, ])arce qii’elle 
coneourt a clemonlrer que e’etait un projet bien lie, e’est qu'y avant 
dans le fauboiirg S. Germain une maisou de depot tm I’on met les 
detenus que I'Abljaye ne pent recevoir quand elle renf'enne trop de 
In noliee rhuisit. Dour les transferer, le dimaucho au soil, 
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1 irav.iiiL Ic ma.ssacre f>t:nfcral : ks assafsins oloicnt jiu-l- ; il . ■■■' 

jelei'ciU sur les voitures ; il y avait cinq ou six fiacre.-;, ot. a coup,; Je 
sabres el f!e piquc-.s ils perccreul', ils Uierent ccux qni los iciupii'-'^aierit, 
au milieu cie la rue, au bruit terrible rle leurs cris douloureux. Tout 
Paris fut teinoin de ce.s horribles scenes, exccutces par uu petit nouibrc 
de liourreaux (ils n’etaient 'pas quinze a IVAbbaye, a la povte dc 
laquelle etaient, pour toute defense, malgre les requisitions faite.s a la 
coinnuine et au commandant, deux gardes nationaux). Tout Paris 
laissa faire .... lout Paris fut niaridit a mes youx, et je n’esperai 
plu.s (jue la liberte s’etaldit parmi des lachc.s, insensible.s aux dernicMv; 
outrag(.:s qu’on pui.sse faire a la nature, a riiuinauite ; lioids spectatciirs 
d’attentats quo le courage de cinqiiante homines anm's aurait facile- 
rnent empeches.’ — Beiiymid Ae Mohvillc^' Annales.'’ . 

A little south, by the Ktie du Four, we find the Carre- 
four de lit Croix Fouge, a spot where six streets now meet, 
but which, in the XVI. c., w'as considered the extreme limit 
of the town towards the country. 'The Rue du Chcrche- 
Alidi commemorates in its name a sundial with a represen- 
tation of two pensons looking for noon at tw-o o’clock ; at 
No. ig (left) a quaint relief represents this. No. 37 (left) 
is the old Hotel de Toulouse, with a noble gateway ; No. 8g 
is Hotel Peyrusse\ No. 93 the Hotel de Clermont Tonuerre. 
The Rue du Dragon was formerly the Xue S. Sepulcre. 

Returning to the Carrefour de la Croix Rouge, we find 
near the entrance of the Rue de Sevres,^ on the right, the 
Adbaye ai/x Fois, belonging to a convent of nuns of Notre 
Dame des IJois. The church has a Mad<jnna and Dead 
Christ by Lebrun. In this convent the great ladies of the 
faubourg were in the habit of going into retreat in the last 
century, Vmt rather to enjoy the interests of a kind of literary 
club than for religious exercises. Then, also, the Abbaye 
,anx Bois. was the most fashionable place of female education 
in Paris, The journal of Heleaie Massalska, Princessc dc; 
Lignc, shows how the noble young ladies were then tiuiglit 
to be efficient mistresses of a household by themselves 
learning cooking, washing, housemaid’s work, &c., in the 
convents. In later days, owing to want of ready money, 

1 Fc^-erly Rue dii Seve. 
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the convent has sold several of its exterior apartments. 
Mme. Recamier inhabited three different apartments there 
at three different times ; Mrs. Clark and her daughter, after- 
\vard3 the well-known Mme. Mold, went to live there in 
183] ; and there Chateaubriand read aloud his Mhnoircs 
if Ouire-'Tom/je, before their publication, desiring, in his 
lifetime, ‘ escompter les louanges ’ which he expected, but 
hardly received. 

Turning (right) down the Rue du Bac, on the left (No. 
13S) is the Hospice des Menages, formerly des Petites TNIaisons, 
instituted in 1407, and renewed in the XVII. c. It is used 
for old people. The chapel, open from 2 to 3, and pictur- 
esque with its many kneeling sisters, contains many inscrip- 
tions, the oldest of 15S7. The Rue du Bac takes its name 
from a ferry-boat ( Bac), formerly established for crossing the 
Seine at its extremity. 

At No. 120 was the well-known salon of Mme. Mold, 
who died here in February 1882. Chateaubriand lived on 
the ground floor, and his last days were spent here. 

‘ M. de Chateaubri.ind, like an old oak struck by lightning, beauti- 
ful in its decay, sat, seemed to listen, and smiled when one of hi.s old 
favourites entered. Mme. Recamier went to him every day at the 
liour he used to go to her. Though blind and nervous, she never 
missed a day in coming to the Rue du Bac. Since her blindness she 
had been unable to walk in the street, and as the coaches were in 
danger [1848] of being taken and piled up for barricade.s, the driver.s 
were unwilling to go out. 

‘ Before the terrible days of June, M. de Chateaubriand had taken 
to his bed, to rise no more. Mme. Recamier would leave the room 
to conceal lier tears. 11 is eyes followed her, but he scarcely ever spoke ; 
no( once after extreme unction had been administered. She could not 
see liim, .and his .silence seemed cruel. She dreaded hi.s dying hi the 
night, when it might Ire impo.s.sible to send for her in time, and it wa.s a 
comfort to her that he had a friend living upstairs I'Mme. M,ohl] wiio 
could give her a room, where she spent three nights. On the inorn- 
ing of July 3, at about seven, she was called clown j in about an hour 
:;ail;:wa.s,. over.. 

‘ The current of her life was dried up. She wished for nothing in 
the wcrrld but to be good enough to die.’; — Mme. Alohl^ ‘ Mme. Kuamieri 


No. 1 Rue du Bac, at tVic angle of the Rue dc liaby- 
loaCj is ttie A fiss/ms EirangereSy with the Church of C. Fran- 
cois Xavier, containing (left of entrance) a monument to 
thirteen venerable servants of God,’ including Bislujps 
Dufresse and r.)umoulin Borie and nine Chinese mission- 
aries, beheaded and strangled in Cochin China, iS 15-1840 : 
also the monument of Jean Theophane Venard, beheaded 
at Tong-King, February 2, 1861, A little garden, on the 
right of the church, leads to La Cliambre dcs Martyrs, 
surrounded by terrible memorials of the tortures suffered 
by the martyred missionaries, the bloodstained clothes 
in which they died, and curious Chinese pictures of their 
executions. . 

From No. 89 to No. 115 the east side of the street is 
occupied by the Magasins du Bon Marche, established and 
long presided over by the admirable Aladame IJoucicault. 

‘ By long practice Madame Boucicault had become quite an arli.st 
in goodness, having cullivateil her talent in that way as another might 
Irave learned to paint or sing. There was an inventiveness about her 
beneficence that made it as original as poetry, and as beautiful in its 
originality.’ — Hamerttin, French and Engtish.' 

Another shop of great repute (Nos. 33 to 35), named 
from the neighbouring church of S. Thomas d’Aquin, is 
the Magasin du Petit S. Thomas. The relectory and 
dormitory of the olci convent of the Rccollettes are em- 
ployed for the use of the Magasin, while the cojiventiial 
church is the shop of an antiquity dealer. 

No. 140 (left) Rue du Bac is the Hotel du Chatit/on. 
built by Mansart, once the hotel of the Due cle la Val- 
iicre who died in 1780, and has two very rich portals. It 
was purchased and granted by Napoleon I. to the Scours de 
Charitc. Louise de Marillac, the friend and follow- worker 
of S. Vincent dc Paul (who founded the Order), is buried 
in the <^hapel. The sisters manage creches, .schools, hc»s- 
pitals, orphanages, reformatories, and refuges. 
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‘ [’ent-c‘trc n’y a-t-il rien cle plus grand sur la tcrre quo le Kaonfa'c- 
que fait nn sexe clolical, de la beaute, de la jeunesse, souvuiit de l.i 
haute naissance et de la fortune, pour soulager cc ramus de toiiica lis 
iiiiseros humaines, dont la vue est si huiniliante pour rorgueil hiuuaiu 
el si revoltante pour notre delicatesse.’ — Voltaire. 

We are now in the centre of the last-century hotels of 
the aristocratic faubourg. ‘ Fairc inonter un hotel ’ was tlie 
ambition of every P'renchraan of good famil)' before tht; 
great Revolution. Then, when the aristocracy were for- 
bidden to have armorial bearings of any kind, they plastered 
over those above their doons, and put a veil of paint upon 
those of their carriages, as if to indicate that the existing 
season was only one of passing cloud. Indeed, one noble- 
man, who feared that his conduct might be misunderstood, 
inscribed as his device instead, ‘Ce nuage n’est qu’un 
passage.’ But almost all the aristocratic characteristics of 
the Faubourg, and of the hotels ‘ entre cour ct jardin,’ are 
now a tale of the past. 

‘Le faubourg Saint (Jennain n’est plus a cetle heure qu'un nom, 
le nom d’une mine, Je nom d’nne chose niorte. II n’a plus ni caractb'e 
ni accent qui Uti soient propre.s. II ne garde plus d’autres superiorites 
que celle qu’i! partage avec la bourgeoisie .’ — Daniel Stern. 

There is very little variety in the characteristics of the 
hotels : they have almost all the same curtain wall in front, 
with either a double or porte-cochere.^ and are adorned 
with caryatides, pilasters, and garlands, of much the same 
description. They will be of little interest to passing tra- 
vellers. We will note the best, only retracing our sk:ps 
where it cannot be avoided. 

The Rue du Bac now crosses the Hue dc I'arenncs. a long 
street, in which we may notice No. 53 as the Jiofel Alouaco 
or Ifoiet de Matignon, built by Brongniart for Madame 
Adelaide, sister of Louis Philippe, and belonging now to 
the Due de Galliera ; General Cavaignac resided here 
when head of the executive power in 1S48, No. 69 is the 
Iloiel d'Orsety. No. 77 is the XVIII. c. Hotel dc Birou. 
built for Peirene de Moras, a. barber enriched by legal 
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speculations. No. 7S was erected by the Regent d'Orleans 
for the actress Desmares, and was afterwards used as tlie 
■Srinistere de Commerce. Into the Rue de 'N'arennes on the 
left falls the A'ne Vanneau, where No. 1.4 (right) is a restored 
house of the time of Francois I., and No. 24 is the .Hotel 
tie Canakilles. 

Continuing the Rue du Bac, it is crossed by the Rne de 
Gnuelle^ where, a few steps to the right, is the handsome 
Fontaine dc constructed (1739-43) for Louir, XV. 

Its reliefs and figures are by Bouchardon. 

We must see more of the Rue de Grenelle, but, for an 
instant, continue the Rue du Bac to the Boulevard S. Ger- 
main, where, immediately on the south, is the Hotel de 
Luynes^ which was built by Pierre Lemuet for Marie Rohan- 
Montbazon, Duchesse de Chevreuse. Its gates are very 
handsome specimens of iron-work. 

‘Cette belle clenieure appartient encore a la famille de Luynes; 
mieu.'c que toute autre elle rappelle ces anciena hotels oii les grands 
seigneurs d’autrefois, protccteurs nes des arts, se plansaient a reunir des 
livres, des tableaux et des curiosites de toute espece .’ — De GuUkermy. 

Opposite the Flotel de Luynes is the approach to the 
Church of S. 'Jliomas Atjuinas, which answers, as a temple 
of Hymen in Paris, to what S. George’s, Hanover Square, 
was till recently in London. It belonged to the convent of 
‘Jacobins du Faubourg S, Germain,’ founded by Cardinal 
Richelieu, and was built (1682-1770)^0111 designs of Pierre 
Bullet. Of later construction, by Frere Claude, a monk of 
the convent, in lySyj'is the portal, before which republican 
Prance generally affords a few spectators ‘ pour voir raonter 
et descendre des duchesses.’ The ceiling of the sanctuary, 
representing the 'I'ransliguration, is a great work of Lemoiue. 

‘ La plus grande partie des demoiselles bien cHevcies se sommaLeni, 
a riiyineu sans que rumour s’on mele, et dies n’en soul pas fachees. 
Hies scnlent. que c’e.st par k; mariage qu’elle.s sonl tpielque chose dans le 
iiionde ; el e’est pour etre etablies, pour avoir un etat qii'dles se marient. 
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Idles seiiihlent sentir qu’un mari n’a pas besoin d’etre aniani. A Paris 
ce meine csindt reyne paniii les hommes, ct voila poimjucd la jduparl 
cle.s niariaycs soat des liens de convcnance. Les P’raneais sonl jaloll^ 
de kurs laaitresses. et jamais de leurs femmes.’ — Casa?!07'a, .y,'»n>ir,'y.' 

(The Boulevard S. Germain has swallowed up a great, 
part of the Rua S. Dominique, but some of the street .still 
remains. Its most noticeable houses are No. 62, P Hotel de 
la Duchessc donairicre d' Orleans, once inhabited l)y (^am- 
baceres; No. 113, the JIvtel de Grammont, and No. 1 15, the 
Hotel dc Ferigord, of Prince Demidoff. 'I'he Ministry of 
War, in buildings belonging to the old convent of S, Joseph, 
was, during the close of the reign of Louis XV., the .salon of 
the famous Marquise Du Deffand.) 

Beyond the Boulevard S. Germain, Nos. 48 and 50 
Rue dll Bac once formed part of the splendid Hotel 
Samuel Bernard, famous for its ‘boiseries,’ now the property 
of Baron Rothschild. The Rue du ,Bac next crosses the 
Rue de V Universite, where the famous minister of Loui.s 
XIV. ’s court, Petitot, lived, and wliere, a little to the right, 
No. 15, is a good XVTI. c. hotel, and No. 13, the Hotel 
d\ 4 .ligre, now a museum of marine charts. \ 

Returning, as we came, to the Rue de Grenclk, we should 
now follow It (turning right) to the end. No. 106 (right) 
was the old convent of Notre Dame de Fenthnont or du 
Jade [ncarne, founded 1643; its admirable domed chapel 
remains. Mine, de Beauharnais, afterwards the Einjiress 
Josephine, lived for several years in thi.s convent, aftta- tlie 
birth of her daughter Hortense. No. 10 1 (left), the ancient 
Hotel Conti, is now the Ministere des Postes. No. 1:16 
(right), the Hold Forbin, Janson, or dc F?-issne, has a line 
entrance: it is now the Mairie du VIP"°- Arrondisseinent. 

The Rue Casimir Pcrierleads (right) to the Clinreh of S. 
Clotilde, a large cruciform gothic building erected in i8q6- 
1 85 7, from plans of Gau, The design of building tbi.s church 
(in the place of a little church dedicated to .S. ^^alere) 
originated with Queen Marie Amelie. The interior is 
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exceedingly handsome. In the apse are a number of reliefs 
j-epresonting the story of S. Clolilde. The J^/my dc Bclk- 
c/iiissi\ in which tlte church stands, occmpie.s part of the .Pre 
aux' Clcrcs, the jurisdiction of which was long disputed by 
the University and the Abbey of S. Germain. 

The last cross sti-ect of the .Rue de Crenelle is the Buc 
de I>uu>-go;y;nc, in which, at the angle of the Rue S. IJomi- 
ni([ue, is the Hotel Berangcr^ where Adrienne Lecouvreur 
was buried by some faithful friends, the offices of the 
Church having been refused to her. 

At the end of the Rue de Crenelle, on tire right, is 
(No. T42) the XVni. c. Hotel de Bcr:e?n'a/; and on the 
left (No, .127) the Hotel du C/idtelet, of the time of Loui ^ 
XV., now the Palais Archiephcopal. 

We emerge from the Rue de Crenelle opposite the 
gardens to the north of the magnificent Hotel des Invalides 
(open daily from ii to 4), planned by Henri IV,, and begun 
by Louis XIV. , in 1671, as a refuge for old soldiers, who, 
before it was built, h.ad to beg their bread in the streets, 
as in England before Sir Stephen Fox endowed Chelsea 
Hospital. 

‘L’hotel des Invalides, ccuvrc de rardiitecte Liberal Bruant 
repund, par .son caractere et son ornemcnlisme tout militaire, asa noble 
destination. II fiit aclievc des 1674. On n’aclieva que Irente ans 
aprts I'eglise, qiii Ait connncncee par Bruant et tenninee par Mansart. 
C’est a celui-ci qifon doit le dome convert d’azur et d’or et surmonte 
d’uiie lleche bardie, qui e.st un des jilus beau.x ornernents de Paris. Les 
details et les i)rnement.s dn dome attesteat Irop la decadence da gout, 
qui devint de moins en inoins pur vers la fin du regne ; mais I’a-spect 
general e.st saisiasant, et aucuii monmuent de Paris, Nofre I tame 
exceptee, ne produit de loin un ans.si puissant effct.’~--/'l/a';Vh/, ‘ J/isL 

‘On sent qu’une nation qni batit de tels palais pour la vieille.sse de 
ses annees a real la jmissance du glaive, ainsi quele sceptre des arts.’— ■ 

:---Ly2aCww/jmi’«r/. . 

‘L’ Hotel des Invalides est le lieu le plus rc.spectiible de la tc-ne. 
(’aiuierais aidant avirir fait cet etablissement, si j’etais pirincc, qiie 
dnivoir gagnt; trois ljiUailie.s.:’ — Montesquiai. 
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The institution is under the management of the Minister 
of War, and nothing can be more comfortable than the life 
of its inmates. The number of these is now small ; in the 
time of Napoleon L, when the institution was called the 
‘ Temple of Mars,’ it was enormous. 

On the terrace in front of the building are a number of 
cannon, trophies taken in different campaigns. Standing 
before the hotel is a statue of Prince Eugene. On either 
side of the entrance are statues of Mars and Minerva by 
Coiistou jeiine. In the tympanum of the semicircle over 
the centre of the fa^-ade is Louis XIV. on horseback, with 
the inscription : ‘ Ludovicus magnus, militibus regali muni- 
ficentia in perpetuum providens, has aedes posuit, an. X615.’ 
Behind the fa<;ade is a vast courtyard surrounded by open 
corridors lined with frescoes of the history of France: tho.se 
of the early history on the left, by Benfdict Masson^ 1865, 
have much interest. In the centre of the facade opposite 
the entrance is a statue of Napoleon I. Beneath this is the 
approach to the Clnirch of S, Louis, built 1671-79, from de- 
signs of Liberal Eruant, in which many banners of vici-ory 
give an effect of colour to an otherwise colourless building. 

‘ II y a la. cles drapeaiix enicves aux legions de toute TEurope 
durant la revolution et I’empire. En 1S14, les allies coururent a ce 
temple de la gloire pour ressaisir les gages de leurs longues el nom- 
breuses clefaites ; m.ais les vieitx guerriers que Napoleon en avait 
rendus gardiens, surent les souslraire a celte recherche, “ ,Si nous no 
pouvons conserver ces hannieres,” avaient dit les invalMo.s, “nous les 
briilcrons et en avalcrons les cendres.’” — I'ouchard-Lafoxsc, '•Hist, dc 
Pm-isi 

Against the walls are monuments to marshals or 
governors of the Invalides — the Due de Coigny, Due de 
Conegliano (Moncey), Due de Reggio (Oudinol), Afar.shal 
Jourdan, Due de Malakoff (Pelissier), tScc. 

The Tonibean Napolcoti, under the magnificent dome of 
tl'je Invalides, which wa.s added to the original church by 
Jules Hardouin Mansart, and is treated as a separate build- 
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ingj is entered from the Place Vauban at the back, or by the 
left cloister and a court beyond It is open to the public 
only on Monday, d’uesday, Thursday, and Friday, from 
1 2 to 3, but should on no account be left unseen. On the 
facade are statues of Charlemagne by Coysevox", and S. 
Louis by Nicolas Coustou. 

On entering the vast interior, a huge circular space 
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is seen to open, beneath the cupola painted by C/ntrks 
dc Lajossc and Jouvenet, and, in it, surrounded by carya- 
tides and groups of mouldering banners, the huge tomb of 
Finland granite, given by the Emperor Nicholas. Hither 
the remains of the great Emperor were brought from 
S. Helena by the Prince de Joinville, in 1841, though 
Louis Idrilippe, whilst adopting this popular measure as 
regarded the dead, renewed the sentence of exile against 
the living members of the P>onaparte family. 
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‘ vSur le convorole hrillail cn asse?, grandes lettros ce noni : Napiv’t'oa. 
“ En (jucl metal sont ces lettres? ” dis-je au niaitre. II me rc-punckiit : 
“ En cuivre, mais on les dorera.” “11 faiit,” repris-jo, “que ces Ictlix-s 
soient en or. Avant cent an.^, les lettres de cuivre seront oxydees et 
auront rouge le hoi.s du cerciieil. Combicn les lettres en or eouleraient- 
elles a I’etat?'’ “Environ vingt mille francs, monsieur,” Le soir 
ineine j’allai chez M. Thiers, alons president dii conseil, et je lui dis la 
cliose. “ Vuus avez raison,” me dit M. Thiers, “les lettres seront 
en or, je vais en donner Tordre.” 'J’rois jours apres, le (raite du 15 
jiiillet a eclate ; je ne sais si M. d'hiers a donm' les ordres, si on les 
a executes, el si les lettres qui sont aujourd'hui sur le eorcueil soul 
des lettres d’or.’ — Vidor Hn^o, 'Choses vues.’’ 

Four smaller cupolas encircle the great dome. In the 
first, on the right, is the tomb of Joseph Bonaparte. On 
the left are the tombs of Jerome Bonaparte, with a statue, 
and of his eldest son, and of Catherine of ^Vurtemberg, his 
wife, the faithful wife who refused all the entreaties of her 
father that she should abandon her husband in his adversity. 

‘Cette princesse s’est inscrite de ses propres mains dans I’histoire.’ 
— Xapokon /. .See Las Cases. 

The other two cupolas are still empty ; when ever-changing 
France again changes her idols, if ever the dynasty of the 
Eonapartes is again in the ascendant, they will probably 
be occupied, amid universal acclamation, by the tombs of 
Napoleon 111 . and his ill-fated and heroic son. 

'I'he ti'ansept contains the tomb of Turenne (formerly 
buried at S. Denis), by Tuby from designs of Lebrun. It 
reprcsciits the hero expiring (at the battle of Saltibach, 
July 27, 1675) in the arras of Immortality. In the viola- 
tion of the tombs at S. Deni.s, the body of 'I'urenne w;i.s 
fomid in a state of complete preservation, and, whilst tlie 
royal remains were scattered to the w'inds, bis were removotl 
to the Jardin des Plantes and afterwards to the Museum 
of the Petits Aiigustin.s. Napoleon, as first Consul, trans- 
lated them wirln great honour to the Invalides, September 
22, 1800. In the left transept is the tomb to which the 
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remains of the illustrious Vauban were afterwards trans- 
ferred. The minister Louvois, under whose auspices th.e 
hotel was built, rvas buried here by order of Louis XIV. 
in 1692, but afterward.s removed to tlie Capucines of the 
Rue S. Honore. 

'Descending the steps behind the .splendid baldacchino, 
we find, black-marble tombs of Marshals Diiroc and Bertiund 
guarding the approach to that of Napoleon 1 . His own 
word.s, taken from his will, appear in large letters over the 
entrance. 

‘Je i-L'dre que mes cendres reposent sur les Itords de la Seint,*, an 
milieu de ce peuple Francais que j’ai taut aime.’ 

'fhe sentiment, the tomb, and the dome have a unique 
.splendour. A white marble statue of Napoleon I. by Stuart 
is in a black marble chapel. His Austerlit/. sword, the 
crown voted by Cherbourg, and colours taken in bis dif- 
ferent Ijattleff, were formerly shown in a chapelk ardenfe. 

‘ Otez le dome, el les Invalides ne sont plus cju’une caserne, un 
cloltre, un hospice. Le dome en fait un palais, im temple, mieiix que 
cela. Si, a present, il y a des personnes qiii ne coinprennent pas hien 
a quoi .sert le ilome dcs Invalides, pour I’argent qu'il a coitle, quhls 
aillent !e demander i ces vieu.v martyrs des haiailles, dont il est comme 
la re.splendissante aureole, ils reponclront avcc orgueil : “Il seit a etre 
beau !”’ — Emile Dischamps. 

I’l'ie Mtisee d\ 4 rtilkrie^ entered from tlie cloister on the 
right of the principal court, is shown only on Tuesdays, 
'riuirsday.s, and Sundays, from 12 to 4 in winter, and 
12 to 5 in summer. 

'i'he collection of arms begins with the rude flint 
weapiuis found in the valley of the Somme, and ilu; 
caverns of Aurignac and Moustier. Then comes the age 
of polished flint weapons, found in the lake cities of 
Switzerland, &c. The age of bronze succeeds, of which 
one of the finest specimens is a bronze sword fuimd at 
LJzes. Tije arms introduced by the Romans follow, and llie 
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graclua] changes which led to the steel annonr of the XIV, c. 
The collection of bows and cross-bows is full of interest, 
as well as that of firearms from their earliest infancy. 

The collection of plans of fortresses, in relief, executed 
under Louis XIV, and Louis XV., is interesting to the 
archreologist as showing (as at Arras, S. Omer, Besancon) 
many buildings of the middle ages which have ceased to 
exist. Amongst the historic arms preserved here arc tlie 
helmet of Henri lY., the sword of Huguesclin, and the 
cuirass of Bayard. 

The Esplanade des Invalides is an immense square 
extending from the Hotel des Invalides to the Seine. It 
is adorned with statues of French generals, and with 
cannon taken in foreign campaigns. 

The great barracks behind the Invalides formerly con- 
tained the military school now at S. Cyr. They face the 
end of the Champ de Mars, an immense open oblong space 
used for reviews and temporarily occupied by the great 
Exhibitions of 1867, 1878, 1889, and 1900. It was formed 
in 1790 for the famous Fete de la Federation (July 14), 
when the Autel de la Patrie was erected in the centre 
and Louis XVL took an oath there to observe the new 
constitution. 

Here also Napoleon I. held the famous Champ de Mai 
before the battle of Waterloo, 

‘ Le Champ de Mai avail eu cela de remarquablc fpi’i! avail die 
tenu au mois de juin et au Champ de Mars .’ — Victor 

I’he Hifel the highest monument in tlie w'orld, 

300 metres high, and built between January 1S87 and 
March 1889, dominates and vulgarises the town in this 
quarter. 

At the entrance of the Quai d’Orsay (No. 103) is the 
temporary Garde- Meubk (open on Sundays and Thursdays 
from 10 to 4), containing a vast collection of tapestries, 
curious furniture, and jewels which belonged to the Crown. 
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Many of the croAvn jewels were put up to public auction in 
1S87. Amongst the jew^cls reserved is the diamond known 
as ‘ Le Regent,’ purchased by Regent Philippe d’Orhhins, 
and valued at 3 2,000,000 fr. 

Returning by the Quai d’Orsay, oji ihc site formerly 
called La Grenouilliere, we find, opposite the Pont des 
Invalides, iha Mamifacfurc des Tabacs, shown on Thursdays 
only from lo to 12 and i to 4. It employs 200 rvorkpeople, 
and manufactures 6200 tons of tobacco annually. 

Near the Pont de Solfcrino is the Palais de la Legion 
di Honnciir, built (1786) by .Rousseau for the Prince Salm- 
Kyrburg, and interesting as the scene of Mme. de StaePs 
receptions during the .Directory. 

It was on the Pojit de hi Concorde that Darmes (who 
i was afterwards guillotined for his crime) fired at Louis- 

Philippe, as he was driving with Queen Marie-Amelie and 
; Mme. Adelaide. 

Opposite the Pont de la Concorde is the Palais du Corps 
i Ll’gislatip or Chambre des Deputes (open from 9 to 5). This 

j palace, originally .Palais Bourbon, was built by the Prince 

f de Conde (17S9), the first Hotel de Conde, on the site 

I now occupied by the Odeon, and the second h6tel, near 

■ S. Germain TAuxerrois, having been destroyed. Confiscated 

in 1790, it became known as ‘ Maison de la Revolution.’ 
i At the Restoration the property was bought from the Prince 

i de Conde, and from 1815 the palace has been used as 

a parliament-house. It is here that Benjamin Constant, 
Casiinir Pthier, Guizot, Thiers, Bcrryer, Lamartine, Mojit- 
alembcrt, and Jules Favre, have in turn displayed their 
, eloquence, and it was also in the Salle du Corps IJgislalff 

, that, in 1 848, the Duchesse d’Orleans presented herself with 

her two little boys to claim the regency, and was met by the 
words ‘ '.boo late.’ 

' La largo porle qui s’ouvre en face de la tribune a la biaiitiau- do.-s 
bancs les pins eleves de la salle, s’ouvrc. Une fennne pavaii, c’ost l.i 
duchesse d’Orleans. Elle est vetue de deuil. Sou voile releve ii, denii 
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siir son chapeau laisse contempler son visage enipreint (rune eniotioii ct 
fl’niu; tiisfesse cpii en relevent la jeunesse et In heauto. . . . Kllc liciU 
tie U main druite le jeunc roi tpii Irebuche ■iiir les maiche,, lI .Ic Li 
main gauche son autre fils Ic petit due de Chartres, enfants pour ([ui 
Icur eatastroplie est tin spectacle, . . . Le due do Nemours niarche a 
Cote de la duchesse d’Orlcans, fidele a la memoire de son frerc dans 
ses neveux. generaux en uniforme, des oniciers do la garde 

nfitioiiale descendent sur la trace de la priiicesse. Eiie salue avec tine 
grace tiniide rassemhlee, immobile ; elle .s’asseoit entre ses deux enfants 
au ]jicd de la trilninc, innocente accusee clevant un tribunal sans appel 
(pii vient entendre plaider la cause de la royaute. Dans ce moment 
cette cause e'tait gagnee dans les yeux ct dans les ccetirs de tons.’ — 
Lamartine, ^ /^/vo/uiwn cie 1S4S.’ 

I'he handsome facade towards the Seine has a Corin- 
thian portico by Poyet (1804-7), When the Chamber is 
sitting, visitors are admitted only to the Salle des Seances, 
for which they require a ticket from a deputy or from the 
Secre'taire de la Questure. 

The decorations of the Library include twenty alle- 
gorical and historical pictures by Eughie Delacroix. 

In the Rue de Lille, which runs at the back of the 
palace, the house (No. 17) which is now the German 
Embassy was, during the first empire, the Paris residence 
of Prince Euglme de Beauharnais, Viceroy of Italy, and 
stepson of Napoleon I., and here Frederick William III. 
of Prussia took up his residence when the allies occupied 
the city in 1814. 
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LUXURIOUS MODERN PARIS. 

The Place Fcnnome and Place de la Cancer, le. The Champs Elysecs 
and Pels dc Boulogne. The P'aiihonrg S. Ilonurl and the 
Aladekine. 

'T^URNINCr west along the Rue de Rivoli, the street — 
^ which commemorates the Battle of Rivoli — always 
wears a festive aspect. On the right are arcades, contain- 
ing some of the shops most frequented by foreigners ; on 
the left, railings, formed by gilt Beaded spears, enclose the 
radiant gardens of tire Tuileries. 

‘ The city swims in verdure, beau Lifvii 
As Venice on the waters, the sea swan. 

What bosky gardens, dropjjed in. close-walled courts. 

As plums in ladies’ laps, who start and laugh ; 

What miles of streets that run on after trees, 

Still carrying the necessary shop-s, 

Tho.sc open caskets, with the jewels seen ! 

And trmle is art, and art’s philosopliy, 

In Paris.’ — hlrs. Browning, ‘ Aurora Lclg/U 

'The /Oh' S. Koch was, till recently, known as the Rue du 
! )auphin---a rvame of historic value. The street was oiigui- 
ally closed at night by a grille on the side of the 'ruileric.s, 
and it was known as .Le Cul-de-Sac dc S. Vincent till I’/gq. 
'riie-n, 1 .ouis XVk, as a boy, spent some time at the Tuileries. 
atid S. Roch being the parish church of the Court, he went 
thillu'r for hi.s daily devotions. During tlie first mass which 
he licard there, the citizens, being good couriicrs, scratched 
uLit part of the old inscription and altered it, and ar, the 
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little prince returned to the palace he read ‘Cul-de-Sac 
du Dauphin.’ 

The y^U(j Mont Tliabor crosses the site of the most 
important of the four convents of Les (Japucins at Paris, 
founded (1575) by Catherine de Medicis. Alfred de Musset 
died in the Rue Mont Thabor, May r, .1S57. 

‘ L’insomnic avail cte loujours son cainemi le plus imiilacablc. . . . 
A unc heiire apres miiniit, je le vis tout a coup sc dresser sur son st-arit, 
la nuiin ilroito pnsoe sur sa poilnne, cherchant la [)lacc du cfi'ur, cunune 
s’il cut semi dans cet organe cpielque trouble extraordinaire. Son visage 
prit une expression etrange d’etonnement et d’attcnlion. Ses yeiix 
ouvrirent dcmesureinent. Je lui demandai s’il souffrait ; il me fit signe 
que non. A incs autres questions, il nc repondit que ces mots, cn 
remettant sa tete sur I’oreillcr : “Dormir ! . . . enfin je vais donnir.” 
C’etait la mort.’ — Paul de Musset. 

At the corner of the Rues de Rivoli and Castiglione 
stood the Manege, in which the As.semblee Nationale held 
its sittings, and where Louis XVI. was condemned to death 
in 1793- 

The Rtic dc Casltglione, on the right — commemorating 
the victory of Bonaparte over the Austrians (Augu.st 5, 
1796) — occupies the site of the old monastery of the 
Feuillants, where many illustrious families, including the 
Phelippeaux, Vendome, Rohan, Beringeii, and d’Etampes 
had chapels, and where was the tomb of Menri dc Lorraine, 
Comte d’Havcourt, and his son. The street leads to the 
Fiace Fcndbnie, a handsome old-fashioned octagon, begun 
under Louis XIV. (the king himself furnishing the leading 
ideas of the plan), and finished by the Ville dc Paris, fnjin 
designs of Jules Hardouin Mansart. The place was first 
called Place des Conquetes, then Place Louis le Gnind, 
finally Place Vendome, , from the hotel of the Due de 
Vendome (son of Henri IV. by Gabrielle d’Estree.s), which 
once occu[)ied this site. A bronze statue by Girardou at 
first ornamented the centre of the space. It represented 
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[,ouis XIV. ‘in the habit of a Roman emperor, and on his 
head a large French periwig a ia jnode.^'^ 'This statue was 
destroyed by the people on August 14, 1792 — the day on 
which f.ouis XVI. and his family -were removed from the 
Chancellerie in this Place to the Temple. ‘'Fhe king saw 
this destruction as he passed, but showed no emotion.’ - 

'All milieu cle la place Vendome, la voiture du roi fiU qiielque 
temps arrctce ; on vuiilait qu’il contemplal k loisir ia slaUie ujUC-.-;tvc de 
r.ouis le flrand, precipiLt^ de son picdeslal, brisee par ia populace et 
fuulee aux pieds. “Ainsi sont Iraites Ics tyians,” criaii sans relaehe 
cette populace effrenee.’ — Hue, ' Mc’inoires,^ 

The bronze figures which ornamented the base of the 
statue are still to be seen in the Louvre. During the 
Rex’olution the name of the octagon was changed to Place 
des Conquetes, then to Place des Piques. The Column 
was erected by Napoleon L, in imitation of that of Trajan 
at Rome, and is covered with bas-reliefs representing his 
German campaign, from designs of Bergeret, cast from 
Austrian cannon. At the top was originally placed a 
statue of the Emperor by Chaudet, which was pulled down 
after the allies entered Paris and melted down to make 
part of the second bronze horse of Henri IV. on the Pont 
Neuf. A second statue by Seurre, made from cannon 
taken in Algeria (magnanimously erected by Louis Philippe 
in 1-S33), was replaced in 1863 copy from the fir.st 

statue by Chaudet. On May 16, 1S71, on a motion of the 
painter Courbet, the ridiculous Conimimai-ds threw down 
the whole column, though it was able to be rebuilt from 
the fragments (in 1874) as it is now seen. The height 
is 135 feet. The proprietor of the Hotel du Rhin liad 
offered the Communards 500,000 fr. if they would s]5are 
the column, and those roblrers had answered, ‘ J'lonncz uii 
million et I’on verraM 


1 Uisler's Travels in. France, i6ijS. 
y Beaulieu, Essais historiques. 
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Up to 1870 the railings around, and. iIk^ base of this 
column in honour of Napoleon, were always hung with 
wreaths of immortelles: nowall is bare, but Parisians are 
apt to change the historic objects of their idolatry according 
to - circumstances, 

‘ L:i gloirc (le renipirc ! , . . . Eh quoi ! (juanil olio out chtintt'e 
par doK voix coinuu; Victor IJitgo, Lamartine, Clialoaiibriand, Casiniir 
Delavigne, toiites nos somniilcs littonxires, niic voix vionttrail 
miirmtirer au has des aigles triumphantea do la culonnc* Ah ! 
ailencx; ! ailenci; ! ” ’ — Mt’iiioircs do la Duchessc d'‘ Abrantes. 

‘ Debris du Grand Empire et de la Grande A rniee, 

Colonne cl’oii si haut parlc la renomnice ! 

Je l’ahne: I’etranger t’adniire avec effroi. 

J’aime tea vieux heros, sculptes par la Victoire ; 

Et unis ces fanlbmes de gloire 
Qiii se pressent aulour de toi. 

J’aime a voir sur tes flancs, Colonne etincelante, 

Revivre ces soldats qvi’en leiir onde sanglantc 
Ont roule le Danube, et le Rhin, et le P6 I 
Tu mets comme un guerrier le pied sur la conquete. 

J’amie ton piedestal d’arnuiro.s, et la tete 
Dont Je panache est un draixeau.’ 

— Vidor Hugo. 

The Hotel du Rhin was the residence of Napoleon III. 
when he was Deputy to the National Assembly in 1848. 

From the Place Vendorne the handsome Rue de la Paix 
(formerly Rue Napoleon), dating from 1807, leads to the 
Place de I’Opera. It occupies the site of the convent of 
the Ciapucines (founded under Henri IV.), in xvhicb J.xtuise 
de Lorraine, widow of Plenri III. : Mine, de Pompadour * 
and her mother, Mine. Poisson : Louvois (Minister of \\'ar 
to Louis XIV.) : and the Due de Croqui, were buried.’’ 

In the Rue S. Florentin, the Hotel de la. Vrillicre (No. 2}, 

^ The nioni; .appointed for the difficult task of her I’lmenil oration here said: ‘ I 
receive tin; body of the mo.st hip;h and exalted l.ady, lUme. I.i Marquise de I’niiipadour, 
I.ruiV of Honour to the (Jucen. She lived in the school of all the virtues, for is 
not, the queen a model of piety, kindness, and modesty, &c.’ 

'fhe monument of Queen Louise is now at S. Denis ; that of Louvois, at tin, 
ho.spiUil of Toimerre ; that.of the Due de, Crdqui, at S. Rocli. 
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also called Hotel de I’Infantado, was built by Chalgrin 
(1765 -1767) for the minister M, de S. Florentin, who gave 
a name to the street. It was afterwards inhaldted by tliu 
Spanish grandee who at one time gave a name to the house, 
then by lil. de Talleyrand, who received the Empernr 
Alexander there in 1814, and who died in the hou.se in 


‘ San-s cteur et sans talent, beaiicoup de .suffi-sance, 

A la ilanque, a la llourse, escroqiiant di.x pour iin, 

J).an,s .ses propos ronipus outrageant la decence, 

Tel etait autrefois le pontile d’Autun. 

Plus heureux aiijourd’hui, sa honte est inoin.s obscure .; 
Froidonieiit, du inepris il affronte les traits ; 

II enseigno le vol et preche le parjure, 

Ef seme la discorde cn aniionijant la paix. 

Sans ce.sse on nous redit qu’il ne pent rien produire, 

Et que de ses discour.s il n'est que le lecteur ; 

Mais cc qu’un amre ccrit, e’est d’Autun qui I’inspire.’ 

— A/j/h\ ik Mon frond. 

‘C’e.st I’tveque d’Auliin, e’est Charles-Maurice de Talleyrnnd- 
Perigord, que nous vevrons servir, avec une egale conviction de 
loyautc, le directoive, le consulat fpii renversa le dircctoire, I’empire 
qui renversa le consulat, la re.slauratiun qui renversa I’enipire, et la 
revolution de juillcl qui renvers.a la resLauiation. 11 y a de belle.s 
immuniles de morale pour les convictions d’etat.’ — Touchard-Lafossc., 
‘Nisi, do Idris.’ 

‘Le palais, qui est d’nne nolde, riche el morne architecture, s’e.st 
appele longtemps Noki do Vlujanlado ; aujuurd’hni on lit sur le 
fronton de sa porce principale ; //d/t’/ 

‘ C’efuil un per.soniiage etraiige, redoutc et con.siddrable : il s’ajrpelait 
Charles-Mum ice do I’erigord ; il etait noble comme Machiavel ; pretre 
comme Cioiidi. defroque comme Fouche,- spivituel cornine Voltaire et 
boiieiix ctimme le diable. On pourrait dire que tout cn lui lioitait 
comme lui ; la noblesse qii’il avail faite servante de la republique, la 
pretrise qu’il avail trainee an Champ de Mars, puis jetee au ruisseau, 
ie iiKiriage cpi'i! avail roinpu ])ar vlngt scandales el par une separnlioii 
volontaire, I’esinlt qu’ii deshonorait par.la bassesse. 

‘ Dans ce palais, comme une araignee dans sa toile, il avail succes- 
sivemeiit nUire et pris lieros, penseurs, grands hommes, conquerants, 
rcfis, ]iri!ices, empereur.s. Bonaparte, Sieyes, Mine, de St.rel, Ciiate:.ui- 
hrinnd. I’.eujuuiin Constant, Alexandre do Russie, Guillaume (ie Prus-.e, 
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Up to 1S70 the railings around, and the base of this 
column in honour of Napoleon, were always hung with 
wreaths of immortelles : now all is bare, but Parisians are 
apt to change the historic objects of their idolatry according 
to —circumstances. 

‘ Lii gloire de I’empire ! .... Eh quoi ! qtiand elle est chaiUce 
par dcs voix comine Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Clialeaubriand, Casiinir 
Delavigne, toutes nos sommites litteraires, nne voix s’en viendiail 
inurmurer au bas des aigles triomphantes de la colonne ! .... “All! 
silence ! silence ! ” ’ — Memoires dc la Dtichcsse d'‘ Ahrantes. 

‘ Deliris dii Grand Empire et de l.a Grande Arniee, 

Colonne d’oii si haul: parle la renommec ! 

Je I’aime : I’etranger t’admire avec ellroi. 

J’aime tes vieux heros, sculptes par la Victoire ; 

Et tons ces fantoines de gloire v 

Qui se pressent autour de toi. ;1 

J’aime a voir sur tes flancs, Colonne etincelante, 

Revivre ce.s soldats qu’en leiii onde sanglante j 

Ont roule le Danulie, et le Rhin, et le P6 I i i 

Tu mets comme un guerrier le pied sur la conquete. ■ ,s 

J'aime ton piedesial d’arnnires, et la tete . 'j 

Dont le panache est un drapeau.’ .'I 

— Victor Hugo. A! 

The Hotel du Rhin was the residence of Napoleon III. f' 
when he was Deputy to the National Assembly in 184S. 

From the Place Vendome the handsome Rue de la Paix 
(formerly Rue Napoleon), dating from 1S07, leads to the 
Place de TOpera. It occupies the .site of the convent of 
the Capucines (founded under Flenri IV.), in which i. oui.se < 

de Lorraine, widow of Henri 111 .: Mme. de Pompadour* 
and her mother, Mine. Poisson : Louvois (Minister of War 
to Louis XIV. ) ; and the Due de Crequi, were buried.-* 

In. the Rue S, Florentin, the /^c/e / de la Vriilicrc (No. aj, 

t T),e monk appointed for llie diffictilt taA- of her fiiiiLTal oiation licre .‘..-ud ; ‘J 
receive tlie body of tl»e most hiyili and e.xalted lady, Mme. l.i Marqnl-v; tie Pompadour, 

I.ady of Honour to the Queen. She lived in the school of ail the virtue*,, for is 
not tlie tpieeii a model of piety, kindness, and modesty, &c.’ 

“ 'I'he momunent of Queen Louise is now at S. Denis ; that of Louvois, al the 
I'.oapital of Tomierre *, that of the Due de CnJiiui, at S. Kocli. 
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also called Hotel de rinfantaclo, was built by Cliaigrin 
(i 765- T767} for the minister M. dc S. Florentin, who gave 
a name to the street. It was afterwards inhabited by the 
Spanish grandee who at one time gave a name to the Itoust', 
then by M. de Talleyrand, who received the Kinpcror 
Alexander there in 1814, and W'ho died in the house in 
1838. 

‘Sans creiir ot sans taleni, bcaucoup ch; sutilsancc, 

A la TJanrjue, a la. bourse, escroqitanl <lix jrour un, 

Dans scs propos roinpus outrageant la clcconce. 

Tel tkalt autrefois le pontife d’ All! nil. 

Plus lieureux aujourd’hui, sa lionte est moins olxscnre ; 
Froidement, du inepris il affronte les trait.s ; 

11 enseigne le vol ct ])reche le parjure, 

■El seme la discorde en annoncant la paix. 

Sans cesse on nous I'edit qu'dl ne pent rien produh'e, 

Et que de ses discours il n’e.sl que le lecteur ; 

INfais ce qn’un autre ecrit, e’est d’Autun qui I’inspire.’ 

— Alme. de Moniromi. 

‘Cest lA'veque d’Autun, e’eat Chnrles-Maurice de Talleyrand- 
Perigord, qne nous verrons servir, avec une egale conviction de 
loyaute, le directoirc, le coiihulat (pii renversa le directoire, renipire 
qui I'cnversa le cousulat, la restauratiun qui renversa I’empire, et la 
revolution de juillct qui renversa la restauralion. II y a tie l>ellt;a 
inmninitc-s de morale pour les convictions d’etat .’ — Tom hard- L.aJoisc, 

■ 'Hist, de ■ Paris.' 

‘Le palai.s, qui Cst cl’uno noltle, riche et morne architecture, s’est 
appttle longleraps H6tel de P liifantado ; aujt.mvd'hui on lit. stir le 
fronton de .sa porte principale : //ohd I'aUcyraiid. 

‘C’etait un personnage etrange, redoute ct conaiderahle : il s’appelait 
C’htulcs-Miuuitx- de I’erigoitl ; il etail noble conune Maehiuvel ; pivlie 
coiinno fioiuli, delroqiit''; eounm; Enucht-, .splritiicl cnimne Vnliaiie cl 
boiteux coinme le diable. (.>n pc.iurrait. dire qiu! tout en Ini hoitait 
comrne lui ; la noblesse qu’il avait fake .servante de la rcimbliqne, ia 
pretrise cpi’i! avail trainee an Champ de Mars, p\iis jetee a,u i nisscuu, 
lu luariage ipi'il avail roinpn par viiigi .scaudale.s 4't par nne .a'liaiation 
viilontairc, I’espril qu’il di'sliunorait par la bas'.e.sse. 

‘ Ibius ce palais, eornine une araigm'i; .Ians sa toilc, il avail Ui i-e. 
sivement attire cL pn-is heros, pcnseiirs, gratids homntes, cmupu-nuits, 
rois, princes, cinpereurs, Ponaiiarle, Sieyes, M me. ile Stall, t'haicni 
britmd. benjamin Constant, .Ale.samlo' <le Hu -.sii', Cnill.iuiia bm . 

II. ■ .N 
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Francois crAutriche, Louis XVIII., I.ouis Philippe, Imnes Ics inouclu-.s 
(lorces et rayonJiantes qui bonrdonnent clans I’lnstoire do ccs quaiaiuc 
devnieres aiinccs. Tout cet etincelant’essaim, fascine par I’leil jn'ofond 
de cet Iromme, avail successivement passe sous cette porte sombre rpii 
porte ecrit sur son architrave : Hotel Talleyrand.’ — l-7f-n>r 
^ C hoses 7Jues.’ ■ 

The house is now the residence of Baron Alphonse de 
Rothschild. 

In the Rii-e Camhon (formerly Rue de Taixembourg-) is 
the church of /JAsso?/tJ>Iwn, built (f.670-76) for a convent 
of Augustinian nuns, now the depot of the archives of the 
Ministere de Finances. Robespierre lived long opposite 
this church, in the house of the carpenter Maurice Duplay, 
at No. 398 Rue S. Honore (destroyed by the Rue Duphot). 
All that was human in his character was bestowed upon the 
family of his host : for them chiefly he showed the grimace 
meant for a smile on the pinched' countenance which made 
Mirabeau compare him to ‘ un chat (]ui a hu du vhmigreh 

* La maison Duplay, naguere si inconnue, broyante de jeux d’enfants, 
egayee de rires de jeunes i'llles, etait devenue une sorte de centre 
revolutionnaire, et semblait attirer tons Ie.s regards et toutes les 
pensees. . . . C’etait, pour toute la France, la maison redouts, honnie, 
maudite, d’oii sortait la Teneur ; le lieu fatidique de la revolution.’ — 
Lenolre, ^FaritP^volationimhW 

Where the Rue Royale opens towards the Madeleine, 
we pass the AHnistere deja Aiarinc et des Colonies^ built 
(1760-68) by GaViriel, and gutted during the Commune, and 
reach the Place de la Concorde, stately and beautiful with 
its obeli.sk, fountains, and statues, its delightful views down 
green avenues to the Louvre on the east and the Arc 
d’Etoile on the west, and towards the magnificent cliurch of 
the Madeleine on the north and the Chambre des Deputes 
on the south. The square was made under LouLs was 
named after him, and was decorated with his equestrian 
statue by Bouchardon, placed on a pedestal .surrounded by 



l}as-relit‘fs and allegorical figures of the Virtues by J’igalle, 
which immediately drew forth the epigram — 


* Oh ! la belle statue ! oh ! le beau piedestal ! 

Les vertus sont a pierl, le vice est a cheval ; ' 

followed a few days later by — .. 

‘ 11 est ici comme a Versailles : 

II est sans c(,eur et sans entrailles,’ 

The legislative Assembly demolished the statue in 
the Place Louis XV, (1792)5 and replaced it by a statue 
of liberty. Soon, however, the square took the name of 
Place de la Revolution, when the expression guiilotiner 
effaced that of lanternc 7 \ and, under the Reign of Terror, 
the scaffold was permanently established here. Thus the 
most terrible memories of the great Revolution are concen- 
trated on this spot, where 2800 persons perished between 
January 21, 1793, and May 3, 1795. fountain on the 

south side, decorated with figures emblematic of Marine 
Navigation, marks the exact spot where Louis XVI. died, 
January 21, 1793. 

‘ Lc silence le plus piofond regnait de tous cutes. Arrive a la place 
de la Revolution, le roi recommanda a plusieurs reprises au lieutenant, 
son confesseur, et descendit de la voiture. Aussitbt il fiu remis entre 
les mains de I’executeur ; il dta son habit et son col hii-ineme, et resin, 
couvei't d’un simi-ilc giiet de molletou blanc ; il ne voulait pas r|u’on 
lui coupaL les cheveux, et surlout ipi’on I’attachat. Quelques mots dits 
par son confesseur le decidercnl ii. I’insiant. Il luuula sur rechafnud, 
s’avanca tiu cote gauche, le visage tres-roiige, considera pendant ([iiel- 
ques minutes les olqets qui rciivironnaient, et denianda sides taniljours 
ne cesseraient pas de battre ; il voulut s’avancer pour parler ; plusieurs 
voix crierent aux executeurs, qui etaient au nombre de (jualre, de fane 
ieur devoir. Neanmoins, pendant qu’on lui meltait les saiigles, il pro- 
nonea disiinclemenl ces mots: '‘Je meurs innocent, je pardonne a nies 
ennemis, et je desire que mon sang soil utile aux Franeais el qu’il a].Kiise 
la colere de Dieu.” A dix heuves dix minutes, sa tete fat .-eparee de 
son corps, et ensuite montrec au peiiple. A I’inslant les cris de ; 
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'■‘Vive la rcpublique ! ” se firent entendre de tonics parts.’ — Les 

timis de Paris. 

‘ V'licn they readied the place of execution and they offered to tie 
Lis Lands, the kiiyr resisted and said, ‘ C’est ti'op,’ but on i\Ir, Edge- 
worth’s retrtinding him )io\v acceptable, the humiliation would lie in the 
eyes of God, and citin';- his Saviour’s example, he held both his hands 
out, and suiTered them to be tied. When on the .scaffold, the trumpets 
and drums sounded according to their orders, the king bowed, as de- 
siring leave to speak. Every instrument cea.scd ; all was silence and 
attention. The king said, “I die innocent; I forgive my enemies, 
ami pray God to avert Elis vengeance fur my blood, and to I,vless my 
people.” He took two turns on the scaflbld, and then prepared him- 
self for death, Mr. Edgeworth was kneeling by him, ajid in the 
excess of feeling had lost all recollection, till he was roused by the 
words t/’ie head of a traitorf and looking up saw his sovereign’s 
head streaming over him in the monsters’ hands.’ — -Journai of iMiss 
Anne Porter^ Nov. 3, 1796, after meeting the Abbe Edgeavorih, confessor 
of Louis XVI. 

‘ Le roi se montra au presence du snpplicc ce qu’il avait toujours 
ete au milieu des hurlements d’une multitude furicuse et sous les out- 
rages de son emprisonnement. 11 fut sublime de calnie, de resignation, 
et de courage. Sa fermete augiiste ne I'abanclonna, ni pendant ses 
adieux a la reine et a ses enlants, ni sur lo faitc de Techafaud. II 
prote.sta de son innocence et pria Dieii de ne point faire retomber son 
.sang sur la France. Mais sa voix n’arrivait cju’aux oreilles endurcies 
des solclats epu de toutes parts entouraient I’echafaud.’ — PaPar, ‘.SV'ar 
rois de France.’ 

‘ Est-ce Lieu le meme individu, couronne cl sacre a Rheims, monte 
SUV unc estrade, elivironne de tons les grands, tons a ses genoux ; .salue 
de mille acclamations, presqu’adore comnie un Dieu ; dont l.r regard, la 
voi.x et la geste ctoient antant de commandemen.s, rassa.sie de respect.s, 
d’honnBur.s et de joihssances, eni'in separe,. pour ainsi dire, de I’especc 
hiimaine ; e.st-ce bien Ic meme homme qiie je vois bouscule pjar quatre 
•valets de bourreaii, deshabille de force, donl le tambour eiouffe la voix, 
garotte a une planche, se dedjattaut encore ; et reecvant .si mal L; cnap 
de la guillotine, qu'i! n'eiit pjas le col, nmi.s i’oeciput et la machoire 
homblement coupes ? 

‘.S(jn sang coulc; les cris de joie de quatre-vingt luillc hurmiies 
anaes ont frappe le.s airs et moii oreillc ; ils se repetent le long des 
quais ; le vois les ecoliers des quatre-nations qni clevent leurs chapenu.x 
en I’air ; son sang coiile ; e’est a qui y treinpera le bout de son doigi, 
une pdtu-ue, un morccaii de jaapier; I’un le goute, et dit : Jl csf horriide- 
Dient salt! Un boiirreau sur le bord de I’echafaud, vend et disirilnie 
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des pciita paquets de ses cheveux ; on acliete le cordon qiii lea retenai! ; 
chacun: emporte iin petit, fragment de ses vetemens oimn vestige sang* 
iant de cette scene tragiq'ue. ' J’ai vu' defiler tout ie peiiple se tenant 
sous le bras, riant, cciusant familiereinent, comine lorsqn’on reviciiL 
d'ane /ike.’ — Merder, '■ Le nouveau FarU.' 

The king was taken to death in a carriage, the queen 
in a cart.' " 

‘ II etiiit midi [16 octobre, 1793]. La guillotine et le peuple 
.s'impatieiunient d’attendre, quand la, chnrrette do Mnrie-.VritoincLte 
arriva sur ia place de la Revolution. La veuve de T.nuis X^T. de- 
scondit pour ntourir oil etait niort son mari. La mere de Louis XYIL 
tourna un moment les yeu.x du cftle dcs Tuiieric.s, ct devint plus pale 
qu’clle n’avait etc jusqu’alors. Puis la Reine de France monta ii 
I’echafaud et sc precipita a la mort.’ 

‘ “ Vive la ropnhlique !" cria le peuple ; c’etaii Sanson qiii inontrait 
iui peuple la tete de Marie Antoinette, tanclis qu’au-dessous de la 
guillotine le gendarme Mingault trempait son moiwhoir dans le sang 
de la martyre.’ — Goiiconrt, ‘ h’isl. dc Marie- Antoinette.' 

On October 31, 1793, the weird death procession of 
the Girondins reached the Place. 

‘ Au premier pas hons de la Conciergerie, les Girondins entonnerent 
d’une .'icule voix et comme une marche funebre la premiere strophe dc 
la Marsdliaise, en appuyant avee une t-nergie significative sur ccs vens 
si double sens : 

Centre nous de la tyrannic , 

L’etendard sanglant est levc. 

De ce moment ils cesserent de s’occuper d’eux-memes iioiir ue pen.^cr 
qu’a rexemple de mort re|Hiblicaine qu’ils vouhiient laisscr au i-euple. 
T.curs voix ne retombaient un moment a la I'm de chaque siruiihe ipie 
ijour sc relever plus energiipie et plus retentissaute au premier vers de, 
la strophe siiivante. Leur marche et Icur agonic ne iiirenl qu’uii chant. 
Ils citaieiit <'iu:Ure sur dmque cliarrette. Une seulc en puitait cinq. Le 
cadavre de \ alaze etait couchc sur la derniere bamiuettc. La tete 
decouverte, cahotee par les secousses du pave, ballottait sous les 
regards et sur b-s genoux dc se.s amis, oblige.s de iermer k-s yeux pour 
ne pas vnir cc livide visage. Ceux-la cliaulaient cependant couime le.s 
niUrca. Arrives au pied de reclial'aud, ils s’embra.>?t.rem tons eii mgne 
de conuiiimion dans la liberte, dans ia vie et dans ia mort. Puis iL‘j 
reprirent le chant funebre pour s’animer muLuellemeiit au ssipplice et 
pour envuyer, jusqu'au numienl supreme, a ceitii qu’un executait, la 
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voiK de ses couipagnons de mort. Tous moumrent snns faibloyse, 
Siilery avec ironie ; arnve sur le pi ate -forme, il en fit le tour c-u 
saluant a droile el a gauche le people, comme pour le remerder de la 
gloirc et de I’echafaud. Le chant Ijaissait d’une voix a chaqiie coup 
de hache. Les rangs s’eclaircissaient au pied de la guillotine, line 
settle voi.x continua /a Marseillaise ; e’etait celle de Vergniaud, .supplicie 
le dernier. Ces notes supremes furent ses dernieres paroles. Comme 
ses compagnons il ne mourait pas: il .s’evanouissait dan.s renthou- 
siasme, et sa vie, commoncee par des di.scours immortels, finissait par 
un hymne a I’eternile de la Revolution. 

‘ Un meme tombereau emporta les corps decapites, tine meme fo,sse 
les recouvrit a cdte do celle de Louis XVI. ’ — Lamartine, ‘ Tlisi. des 
Girondinsd 

Even in that cruel time, sympathy was aroused by the 
death of Mme. Roland, on November lo, 1793. 

‘ Plusieurs charrettes pleines de victimes roulaieut cc jour-la leur 
charge de condamnes a I’echafaud. On fit monter Mine. Roland sur 
la derniere, a cote d’un vieillard infirme et faible, nomme Lamarche, 
ancien direcleur de le fabrication des assignats. Elle etait vetue d’une 
robe blanche, protestation d’innocence dont elle voulail frapper le 
peuple. Ses beaux cbeveu.x noirs tombaient en ondes jusqu’ti ses 
genoux. Elle se penchait quelquefois avec une tendresse filiale vers 
son compagnon de supplice. Le vieillard pleurait Elle lui parlait 
et I’encourageait a la fermete. Elle essayail meme d’egayer pour lui 
le funebre trajet et parvint a lui fairc .sourire. 

‘ L’echafaud sc dressait a cdte de la statue colossale de la Libertcb 
Arrivee la, Mme. Roland de.scendit. Au moment ou I’executeur lui 
prenait les bras pour la faire monter la premiere a la guillotine, elle cut 
un de ces devouements qii’un camr de femme pent seul contenir ot 
reveler dans une pareille beiire. “ Je vous demande une settle grace, 
et ce n’c.st pas pour raoi,” dit-elle en resistant un peu au bras du buur- 
roau, “ accordez-la-moi ! ” Puis, se tournant vers le vieillard, “ Montez 
le premier,” dit-elle a Lamarche, “ mon sang repandu sous vos yeux 
voiis feiait sentir deux fois la mort ; il ne faut pas que vou.s aye/, ia 
clouleur de voir toinber ina tete.” Le bourreau y conseiitit. Apres 
I’execulion de I.amarche, qu’elle entendit sans palir, die vnonta legeix- 
inent les degres de I’echafaud, et, s’inclinant du cdte de la stalne de la 
Liberte comme pour la confesser encore en mourant par die : “ O 
Li'berte ! " s’ecria-t-elle, “ O Liberte ! que de crimes on commel en ton 
uom !” Elle se livra ii rexecuteur, et sa tSte roula dans ie panier.’ — 
Lamartine, ^ Hist, des Girondinsd 
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Ala)/ 9; 1794, saw the execution of Madame Elisabeth. 

‘ Mailiirac Elisabeth se trmive assise sur la nieme diarrette que 
Afines. de Senozan et de Grussol-d’Ainboise, et eile s’entretient avec 
elE.s pendant Ic trajet de la Condergerie a la place Louis XV. Avux 
plainles qui ediapjient a quelqiies-uns de.s condanmes, elle rcptjiid par 
dc loudiante.s e.xhortations. , . . On arrive a la place de la Revolution : 
Aladatne de.sceud la premiere, he bourre.au, coinme pour I’aider, lui 
tend la main. La princes.se regarde de cdte, et ne s’appuie pas sur 
cette main qui s’offre a elle, Lesvictimes avaient trouve au pied cle 
I'echafaud nnc banquetle snr laqucdle on les fit asse<iir. , . . Aucun ne 
ck'miliil, Encourage par la prdserice et le regard cle la .sceur de Louis 
XVL, chaque condamne s’est promis de se lever braveinent a Tappel 
de son noirt, et d’accomplir sa tache avec fermete. Le premier nom 
proiionce par i'executeur est celui de Mme. de Cnissol. JI me. de Crussol 
se leve aussitbt, va s’incliner devaiit Madame Elisabeth, et teinoignant 
hautement le respect el I’amour que la princesse lui insp.ire, elle de- 
mande la permission cle I’embrasser. ‘ ‘ Bien volontiers et de tout mon 
ccrur,” lui dit Madame Elis.aLeth, avec cette expression craffabilite qui 
lui etait si naturelle ; et la royale victime avancant son visage, lui donne 
le baiser d’adieu, de supplice et de gloire. Toutes les femmes lui 
suivirent, et obtinrent le meme Icinoignage d’aftection. Les homines 
s'honorerenl au.s.si de leur respect pour Madame Elisabeth, en allant 
chacun a son tour, courber devant elle la tete qui, une minute api'fe, 
tombait sous le couperel de la guillotine. . . . rendant tout le temps 
que dura le sacrifice, la sainte femme qui semblait y presider ne cessa 
cle dire le Dl' profiindis, Celle qui allait mourir priait pour les morts. 
Elle eiait reservee it perir la derniere. Quand la vingL-troi.sienie vint 
s’incliner devant elle, elle lui dit ; '‘Courage et fol dans la inisericorde 
de Dieu,” Puis elle se leve elle-meine pour se tenir prete a I'appel de 
I’e.xecitleur. Elle monte d’lm p.as ferine les marches de I’echafaud; 
et, regardant le ciel, elle se livre a I’executeur. Sun fichu tombanl a 
terre au moment ou on i’attache a la planche fiitale, laisse apercevoir une 
nicklaille d’nrgcnt. L’aide du bourreaii sc mettant en devoir de lui 
enlever ce signe de piciUe, elle lui dit, “ Au nom de votre mere, Mon- 
sieur, couvrez-inoi.” Ce fut le dernier mot de Madame Elisabeth,’— 
A. M. ik Beaucheme. 

On July 28, 1794, Robespierre paid the penally of ids 
crimes. 

•' Au lieu d’un trone de dictateur, Robespierre est a derai-couche 
sur une diarrette qui porte ses complices Coutlion et lienriot. C’est uii 
bruit, un tumulte autuur de Id, qui n’ est forme ejue <le vnille cris de juie 
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coii'm e: foiii'.ilalioas rautiielle^. Sa tete eat enveloppijc (I’un linge 

sale el sanglanl ; on ne volt (fu’a fleiiii son visage pale cl. fcioee. Ses 
coiopagiion.s nmtiles. Jefigures, ressembloicnt moins a ties criininoLs qu’a 
de.s bcie'! feroces surpvise.'i dans un /j-aijumard, et tloiu on n’a p\i sc 
saisir qu’cn ecra.sant une partic des membres. Un soleil briilant n’em- 
peche point les femmes d’exposer les lys.et les roses de leurs, joues 
delicatcs a se.s rayons ; dies veulent voir le bourreaii de si;.i coan'/oyens. 
Les cavaliers qui cescorlent la ebarrette brandissent Icuis sabres, el le 
raontrent de la pointe nue. Le pontife-roi ne traine plus la Ui.iiivenliori 
a dix pas de tli.stance de sa personne ; ii ne semble couserver la \'ie 
que pour atte.stcr la ju.stice divine, ct scs lerribles vengeances sur le.s 
honimes hypocrites et sanguinaires. 

‘Arrive pros du lieu de supplicc, devant la inaison ou il logooii, 1c 
peuple fit arrotcr ; et un groupe de femmes executanlor.s une danse atix 
battemens de mains de la multitude. Une d’elles saisit ce moment 
l’apo.stropher du geste et de la voix, en ltd criant ; “Ton supplice 
m’enivre de joie, descends aux enfors avec les nialeclictions de toutes 
les ej'ouses, de togles les meres de families,” II rosta muet. 

‘ Monte sur I’cchafaud, le bourreau, comme anime de la haine pub- 
lique, ltd arracha brusquernent I’aiipareil mis sur sos blcssures; il jeta 
le cri dual tigre ; la machoire inferieure se detaeha alors de la .stipe- 
rieure, et laissant jaillir les flots de sang, fit de cette tele humainc une 
tete inoastrueiise, el la plus horrible que I’on piiis.se sc peindre. Se.s 
djsux compagnons, non moins Iddeux dans leurs velemens dechires et 
sanglantes, etoient les acolites de ce grand criminel demt les soufiVances 
n’inspirerent a personne la pins legerc pitie. Illesse a uiort, lavindictc 
publique appeloit encore pour ltd un second trepas ; ct Ton couroit en 
foule pour ne pas perdre I'instant oil il en avoit precipite tant d’autres ; 
on applaudit pendant plus de quinze minutes. 

‘ Vingt-deux tete.s tomberent avec la .siemne. Le lendemain .stnx- 
ante-dix niem!ire.s de la commune allerenl rejointire le dief qii’ils 
s’tdoient donne ; e’etoient coux-hi m6me qid etoient veiius dans nos 
cachots, nous enlever nos alimens, el m)us abreuvor trinmdiiations. 
Le jour sidvant, tiouze autres membres de la commune payerent de 
leurs teles leur complicite avec le chef des conjures; mai-i ccs teles 
ignobies et vulgaires de plats satellites ii’avoienl point de nom ; on ne 
eoni’pte que celle de Robespierre.’ — Me>',:ier, "Le nouveait Paris" 

The Ohelisk of the Place de la Concorde, brought from 
Luxor, and given to France by Mahomet- Ali, was erected 
here under h.ouis Philippe, in 183G. It is covered with 
hieroglyphics celebrating .Rameses II., or Sesostris, who 
reigned in the fourteenth century before Christ. The 



histcny of its transport from Egypt is represented upon the 
pedestal. 

It was at the foot of this obelisk, dose to the spot where 
Louis XVL died, that Louis ■ Philippe and Marie Aiiiclie, 
fleeing on foot by the gardens before the popular invasion 
of the 'ruileries, on February 24, 1S48, waited in agony for 
their carriages (which were being burnt at that moment by 
the insurgents in the Place du Carrousel) and eventually 
were rescued by a private brougham. 

.'Eight allegorical statues typify the great cities of France 
— Lyons and Marseilles by Petitot, Bordeaux and Nantes 
by Callouet, Lille and Strasbourg by Pradier, Rouen 
and Brest by Cortot. Since that city has ceased to be 
French, the statue of Strasbourg has always been draped 
in mourning ! 

At every hour of the day the Place de la Concorde is 
beautiful and imposing. 

*11 t'lail qualre hfiiros, la bdle journce .s’aclievriit ilansun poiulroje- 
ment glarieu.K tie soleil. A droite et a gauche, vers la Madeleine et 
vcrsle Corps Legislalif, des Hgnes d’edifices lilaieiit au ras du del; tandis 
que le jardin des Tuilerie.s etageait les cimes rontles de ses grands mar- 
■ronicis, Et, eiUre les deux irordurcs vertes des contre-allees, Tavenue 
des Cliaujp.s-Ely.sees niontail tout la-haut, a perte de viie, terminee par 
la povte colo3^a]e de I’Arc de Triomphe, beante .sur riufini. Un double 
eonranl de foule, un double fleuve y roulait, avec les remouK vivanls des 
uUelages. Le.s vagucs fuyantes des voitures, que le reflet dhin panneau, 
I'etiucelle d'tme vilrc de lantenie seniblaient blandiir d’vine ecunie. 
I:!n has, la place, aux troitoir.s imuienses, aux chau.ssec-s larges coinine 
Jes lacs, s'ciupli.s.sait de ce flol continue!, traversee cn tons .sen.s du 
rayennement des roues, peuplee de points noirs qiii etaient des hornraes; 
el les deux fontaines vuisselaienl, exhulaient une fraiclreur, dans celte 
vie ardtuite."'— Zri/iV, 

'i'wo groups of sculpture by Guillaume Coustou, '' ces 
marbres hennissants,” as Victor Hugo calls them, knotvn as 
Les Chcviuix de .Mar/y, decorate the entrance to the. noble 
promenade originally called ‘Le Grand Cours,' but which 
has been knotvn as Les Champs Elysees since the time of 
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Louis XV. It extends from the Place de la Concorde to 
the Arc de I’EtoilCj 'and is the favourite afternoon walk of 
the fashionable world of Paris, where the badaud, oi' French 
cockney, is seen in perfection. 

‘There is no situalion like the Champs Elysces— -really, tliere is 
scarcely anytliing like it in Europe, if you put away Venice-- for a 
sitiurtion in a cityk— ./ 5 /AirrW//. AVww/wwi,'-, 1S54. 

‘There is not one blade of grass in all these Elysian Fields, nothing 
but hard clay, often covered with white dust. This gives the whole 
scene the air of beinga contrivance of man, in which Nature has either 
not been invited to take any part, or has declined to do so. There are 
merry-go-rounds, wooden horses, and other provi.sion for children’s 
amusement among the trees ; and booths, and tables of cakes, and 
candy women, and restaurants on the borders of the wood.’ — 
thorm, ‘ N'ote-Books.' 

Behind the principal avenues are ranges of exhibition 
booths, and cafes-concerts, which attract a humbler crowd. 
Here idolising parents will stand for hours to watch their 
petits bo7ishomincs caracolling on wooden horses, while ia 
bonne, in a snowy cap, holds the babies. Plere the sellers 
of soupirs and gciteaicx de Nantet-re drive a busy trade. 

‘ Paris est la seule ville du monde oii vous renconlriez des spectacles, 
qui font de ses boulevards un drame contiiui joue par le.s Frant/ais, au 
profit de I’art.’ — Bahac, ^ Le Cousin Pons' 

‘ Regardez ! tout vole, tout fuit, tout hourdonne. Ce son! les 
legLes caleches avec leurs qnatre chevaux, crinieres au vent, narines 
ouvertes, les ca]eche.s avec leurs femmes si fi files et .si parfumee,s, si 
ro.se.s et si lilandies, qu’on dirait, tant-elles pas.sent vile, d’odoranle.s 
corbeillos de lleurs. Ce s.ont les tilburys, avec leurs agents tie change 
juches sur de doubles coussins: tant ils aiment a tomber dc haul, les 
agents de change ! Ce sonl les juments anglaises, le.s juments de France 
et d'Arabie, touie.s fieres, loutes cabriolantes, toutes ia tele liaule, une 
ro.se a Poreille, un fat sur Ic dos. C’esL du bruit, c’e.st < 1 e la ]iou.s.sifire ; 
CO sont des piafi'ements et des rires, des admirations de fennne.s et 
<reU)Urdis ; ce sonl des regards d’amour jetes en passant, des plumes 
qui .s’envoicut, des .attelages qui se croisent, e’est de la coqueUerie, c'esl 
de la rivalite, e’e-st de For, e’est du soleil, c’e.st de lout. ... De tout, 
hclas ! e.Kceptc du bonheur ! ’ — AmcdJe GvaHot. 

‘ La vanite et ia parcimonie, qui semblent devoir se livrer un efornel 
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i combat, sent, au enntraire, dans I’ejcistence d’une Parisienne, deux 

! force;' liquilibrccs, Poumi:scs ct mavchunt d’un pas fniternel veva ]u liut 

; fjui leitr est assigne. . . . “ II dil I’uno. . . . “A peu 

do fuiis,” ajoute Paulre. ... Et il n’est point tie concosiitni que 
, Ton ne se fas.se mutuellcment pour oblenir ce resuitat complexes — 

:i' E. Raymond. 

‘La promenade proprenient dite des Champs-Ely.sees s’arrete au 
Rond-roinf,; plus loin, ce n’est qu’une large avenue bordee clcs dtaix 
(. edits de lielle.s jiiaisoii;? d’lin grand aspect et fjui monte lenteinent par 

r une pente douce vers I’Arc de I’Etoile. I.e matin, on ne voit |)eraoiine 

: aux Cliamps-itlysees, Pa])rea-inuli, on y vuil tout le nionde ; raai.s il cst 

; un jour pu.rticulier oil cette grande avenue presente uu a.spect qui a son 

caractere et son originalite, C’e.st le diinanche. 

‘ Ce jour-Ul, a parlir de deux heures, Pespace qui va des Chevaux 
de Marly a I’Arc de Triomphe disparait sous une masse mouvante de 
voitures de toutos sortes. Les caltches menees a la Dauniont y sont 
I melees aux fiacres. Les landaus aux panneaux amiories s’y promenent 

, c6te-a-cdte avec des lapissieres. Coupes et mylords, carrioles et 

paniers, tons s’y rencontre, Et dans ce pele-inele de vehicules de toutes 
; tailles et de toutes formes, les omnibus, pareils a des vaisseaux de.haut 

bord, circulenl lenteinent. 

‘Dans ce %'a-et-vient. dont le mouvement et la dui'ee fatiguent le 
regard, toutes los classes de la societe' sont representees, le niillionnaira 
comme I’ouvrier. L’liommc qui conquis son sang et sa fortune au 
prix des plus laborieux efforts y coiidoie I’heritier d’un grand norn.’— 

\ AmtfiRe Ackat-d. 

' Chateaubritiiid saw the royal captives of Versailles 

brought into Paris by the Champs ElysiSes. 

‘ Le 5 octobre [ 1 7S9] je counts aux Ch;uiip.s-Ely.see.s ; d’alrord parur- 
ent los canons, sur lesquels des harpies, des larronneuses, des illles de 
joio montees a califourchon, tenaieut les propos les plus obscenes et 
faisaieuL les gesles les plus iinmonde.s. I’liis, uu milieu d’luie horde de 
C lout fige et dc Imit sexe, marchaient a jned les gardes du corps, ayunl 

ciiange de cbajieaux, d’epees et de baudriers avec les gardes natiouaux ; 
cliucun de leur.s chevaux porlait deux ou trois puissardes, .sales hac- 
duintes ivre.s et debraillees. Elnsuite vcnail la dcput.alion dcj’Asscinblee 
nationale ; les voifures du roi suivaient ; dies roii laic nt ilar ; ’nbscurite 
poudreuse d'uiie foret de piques el de liaToimeltes. Des 1 iffunaiers 
en lainbeaux, des bouchers, tablicr sanglanl aux cuisses, cM 'aux ala 
' ceinlure, manches de chemise retroussees, cheminaieiit au Wl nlieres : 

d’autres egipans uoirs etaient grimpes sur rimperiale ; d’aut f - iciocbts 

' - iifi 
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:iux marche-piod des iaquais, au siege des cochers. On livaiL ties coups 
de fusil et pistolet ; on criait : Fivci le hoithi)tge)\ la Ihuilaiijlrc iV la 
patit 7nuron! Pcnir oriflanime, devant le fils de .saint Louis, les hallc- 
bar<les suisses clevaient en I’air deux tetes de gardes du corji.s frisecs el 
poudiees par un permquier de Sevres .’ — ^ jWwoiras d' Oidre-P'ornbcl 

On the left of the Champs Elysces is the J\v’ais 
if Industrie, originally erected (i 85 2-5 5) for the Groat- 
Exhibition, and used since for the annual Exhibitions of 
Painting and Sculpture, open daily from 8 to 6, except 
on Mojidays, when it opens at ra (adinis.sion, 1: fr. ; free 
on Saturdays after 10, and Tuesdays from 12 to 6). It 
was rebuilt 1898-1900. Beyond this, the Avenue Mon-^ 
taigne branches off (left), containing the singular Hotel 
Pomptmt, built (i860) for Prince Napoleon. The Avenue 
d’Antin leads to the river, where, at the angle of the 
Rue Bayard and Cour de la Reine — nearly opposite the 
Pont des Invalides — is the quaint Maison de Francois I, 
built by that king (in 1523) at Moret, near the forest of 
Fontainebleau, for his sister Marguerite, purchased by a 
private individual, transported hither in 1827, and rebuilt, 
stone for stone. It bears medallions of Louis XIL, 
Anne de Bretagne, Francois II., Marguerite de Navarre, 
Henri LL, Diane de Poitiers, and Francois I. All the 
sculptures are attributed to Jean Goujon. On the back 
of the house, which is a perfect square, is inscribed — 

‘ t}ui scit frenare linguam sensumque cluuiare, 

Forlior est illo qui frangit viribiis url)e.s ! ’ 

Voltaire, returning to Paris from Berlin, lived with the 
Marquis de Yillette, at the corner of the Pne de Beaune, and 
died there, May 30, 1778. 

At 5 Rue de Berri, on the right of the Champs Elysecs, 
is the Palais Sport, the great school for bicycle-riding, 
open from 9 a.m. to ii p.m. (entrance, i fr. 50 c.). 

From the Rond Point, the Avenue Klcber loads to tlie 
Place du I'rocadcro. George, King of Hanover, lived in the 



corner-house of the Rue de Presbourg and Avenue Kieber, 
and there he died, June 12, 187S. The large house, with 
gardens, at the corner of the Avenue Kleber and blue 
Parnuet, formerly Hotel Basilewski, now called Jldkl de 
Castu'/e, has long been the residence of Isabella IF., e.\--(Jueen 
of Spain. Her royal monogram and the lilies of Bourbon 
are conspicuous on the gates. The Palais du I'rocadhv, 
built in the Oriental style (in 1S7S), is of the same character 
internally as the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. It contains 
a Mush' de Sadfi/are Comparie or dcs MouIag;cs, and an 
Ethno'^raphical Museum. There are fine views from the 
galleries and balconie.s. Zola describes a sunset as seen 
from here. 

‘ Ce matin-la, Paris mettait une paresse souriante a s’eveilier. Une 
vapeuv, qui suivait la valk'e de la Seine, avail noye les deux rives. 
C’etait une Iniee legere, comme laiteuse, que le soleil peu a pen grand! 
eclairait. On ne distinguail rien de la villc, sous celte moinsseline 
JloUaiitc, coiileur du temps. D.ans les creux, le nu.age epaissi se fon9ait 
d’uno teiiiUi bleiiatre, tandis que, sur de larges espaces, des transparences 
se faisaient, dune fme.sse extreme, poussiere doree ou Pan devinait 
I’enibncement des rues ; et, plus haul, des domes et des fleches deebi- 
raient le brouillard, dressant leurs silhouettes grises, envoloppcs encore 
des lambeaux de la brume qu’ils trouaient. Par instants, des pans de • 
funiee jaune se delacbaient avec le coup d’aile lourd d’lin oise.au geant, 
puis .«e fondaieut dans Pair qui semblait les boire. Et, au-dessus de 
ceite iinmensitth de cette nuee descendue et endormie siir Paris, un ciel 
Ires-pur, il'uu bleu efiace, presque blanc, deployait sa vodle profonde, 
Le soleil luonlait dans un poudroiement adouci do rayons. Une clartc 
blonde, du blond vague de" I'enfance, se hrisail en jduie, emplissait 
Pcspace de son frisson tiede. C'etait une fete, une paix soiiveraine et 
u!ic gaiele tembe (!e riniini, pendant quo la ville, cribltc de Jlccbcs 
d’or, paresftcuse el souinolente, nc .se decidait point a se inonlrer sous 
.ses dentelie.s. . . , ■ 

^ A Phorii'.on, miv le lac dormant, de longs frissons oouraienl. Puis, 
le lac, tout d'un coup, parut crever ; des feiUes se faisaient, et il y avail, 
d'uu bf.ul a raulvc, un craquemont qui aunoncail le deljacle. T.e -loleil, 
plus hunt, tlans lagloire triompbanledc ses rayons, altaquait victovieuse- 
ment Ic brouiliiud. Peu-a-peii, lo grand lac semblait se tndr, conniu: 
si (jnclque deversoir invisible cut vide la plaine. Les v.a pours, tout a 
P heure si profondes, s’amincissaient, devenaient trausparentes en prenant 
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les colorntions vives de rarc-en-ciel. Toute la rive gauclie cUaif. <Tun 
lileu tendre, lentcment foncee, violatre an fond, <lu cAte du Jarflin des 
PiaiUes. vSu.r la rive droile, Ic tiuarlierdes Tuilerjes avail le rose jiali 
d'une etolTe c.ouleiir chair, tanclis quc, vers Monlmarlre, c/etail couune 
vine lueiir de braise, dii cannin flanibant dans de For ; puis, tres-loin, 
les faul)f>urgs (aivrier.s s’assombrissaient d’un ton briqiie, de phis eii 
plus eteint et passant an gris bleuatre de I’ardoise. On ne distinguait 
point cnccjre la viile Ireinblantc et fuyante, comine nn de ces fnnds sous- 
marins tpie I’leil devine par les eanx claires, avec leiirs forets terrifiantes 
de grandes herbes, leurs gronillcmcnts pleins d'horreiir, leurs monslre.s 
entrevus. Cependant, les eaux baissaienl. tunjours. Fdles n’etaienl 
plus ipie cle lines moiisselincs elalees ; et, nne a nne, les niousselines 
s’eii allaient, Fimage de Paris s’accentudit et sortait du reve. . . , 

‘ Pas un souffle dc vent n’avait passe, ce fut comnie nne evocation. 
La derniere gaze se detacha, monta, s’evanouil dans Fair. Et la viile 
s'etendit sans nne ombre, sons le soleil yainqneur.’ — ‘U/i^ page tPamomP 

Not less vivid is the following description of a sunset: — 

‘ Le soleil, s’abaissant vers les coteaux de Mendon, vennit d’ecarter 
les derniers images et de rosplendir. Une gioire enflamma Fazur. An 
fond de I’horizon, I’ccroulement des roches crayeuses qui barraient les 
lointains de Charenton et de Choisy-le-Roi, entassades blocs de carmin 
hordes de laque vive ; la Hotiiie de petites nuees nageant lenternent 
dans le bleu, au-dessus de Paris, se enuvrit de voiles de ponrpre ; tandis 
qne le mince r&cau, le filet de sole blanche tendu au-dessus de 
Montmartre, parut tout d’un coup fait d’nne gause d’or, dent les mailles 
rcgiilitircs allaient prendre les ctniles a leur lever. Et, sous cettc vofile 
erabrasee, la viile toute jaune, rayee de grandes ombres, s’etendait. 
En has, sur la vaste place, le long des avenues, les fiacres et les omnibus 
se cruisaient an milieu d’une poussiere orange, parmi la foule des 
passanls, dont le noir fnurmilleuient blondissait el s’eclairait de gouttes 
de luiniere. Ln seminaire, cn raiigs presses, qui siiivait le quai de 
Billy, mettait un queue de soutane.s, couleur d’oere. dans la clnrU; 
difhise. Puis, les voitures et les pietons se perclaicnt, on ne devinait 
plus, tres-loin, sur quclque pcjiit, qu’un file d’eqiii]iages don! les lanternes 
etincelaient. A gauche, les haiites chemintA's de la Alanutention, 
droites el roses, lachaient do. gros lourbillons de liimee lendre, <rime 
teinte delicate de chair; tandis que de I’autre cbte de la riviere, !e.s 
bea\ix orraes du (juai d’Orsay faisaient une masse sombre, trnuoe ile 
cciups de soleil. La .Seine, entre ses berges que les rayon.s oldltiue.s 
enlilaieiU, roulait de Hots d.ansants oil le bleu, le jaune et le vc;rt, se 
brisaietit en un oparpillement bariole ; mais, en remontant le ikaive, ce 
peiuturlurage de mer ovienlale prenait le ton d’or de plus en plus eblouis- 



,sniU ; el I’on cut clil un lingot. sorti ii I’horizon de (pelqiie crcusct iti- 
visiblo, <^’clargissant, avec im remuemcnt de cauleuvs vives, :'i iv.esurc 
(ju'il se refroidisKiit. Siir cette coulee oclatante, les ponts echelonnes, 
ainincissmiL Iciirs courbcs legeres, jcLtaieiit des barrcs gvi:^cs, qui se 
perdaieJit dan.s un entassenient incendie de inaisons, ;ui sinninel diujuel 
le;> deux tours de Notre-Dame rougeoyaient; comme des torches, A 
droite, a gauclie, les monuments flanibaient. Les vcn iores du I’alals 
de I’Industrie, au milieu des futaics des Champs-Klysees, etalaient uii 
lit de lisous nrdenls ; ])lus loin, dernere la toiuire ecrasee de la Alade- 
leine, la masse enornie de I’Opera seniblait un bloc de cuivre ; ct les 
antics edifices, les coupoles cl Ics tours, la colonnc Vendoine, Saint 
Vhncent-de-raul, la lour Saint-Jacques, plus pres les pavilions du 
nouveau Louvre et des Tuileries, se couronnaicnt de dammes, dressant 
a cheque carrefour des buchers giganlesques. Le dome des Invalides 
etait on feu, si etincclant tju’on pouvait craindre a chaque minute cle la 
voir s’effondrer, en couvrant lequarlier des flainmeches de sa charjiente. 
Au dela des tours inegales de Saiut-Sulpice, le Pantheon se detachait 
sur le ciel avec un eclat sourd, parcil a un royal palais de I’incendie (jui 
se consurnerait en braise. Alors, Paris entier, a mesure que le soleil 
baissait, s’alluma aux buchers des momnucnts. Des lueurs couraient 
sur les cretes des toitures, pendant que, dans les vaik'es, des fumees 
noires dormaient. Tonies les facades tournees vers le Trocadero 
rougissaienl, en jetnnl le petillemeru de leiirs vilres, une pluie cl’etixi- 
cellesqui montaient de la ville, comme si quclque soufllet eiit sans cesse 
active cetle forge colossale. Des gerbes toujours renaissantes s’echap- 
paient des quariiers voisins, ou les rues se crcusaicnt, sombres et cuiles. 
Meme, dans les lointains de la plaine, du fond d’unc cendre rousse qui 
eusevelissait les faubtairg.s detruils et encore chauds, luisaient des 
fusees perdues, sorties de tjuel(iue foyer suhilemeut ravive. Bientdt ce 
fut une fournaise. I'aris hrfila. Le ciel s’elait empourpre davantage, 
les nuages saignaicnt au-des.sus de rimniunse cite rouge et or.’ — Zola, 

' Une page d' anmir.' 

In thii Avenue du Trocadero (to the left) is the Mini'cc 
de GaUient, an Italian renaissance building by (linain 
(1878-1888), containing collections bequeathed to the 
city by the 1 luchcsse de (lalliera. In the Place do 
Jena is the Musce Guimet, of Itastern curiosities and 
■antiquities., . .A, 

'Phe Avenue du Trocadero leads (west) to the suburb 
of ./b.\'.qe celebrated for its mineral waters in a gtirden 
entered (No. 32) from the Qua! de Passy. This part of 
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Paris is .very featureless and uninteresting, but the district 
is a favourite residence of French literati. Rossini died 
here (NoA-ember 13, 1S68) in a villa near die l.)oalfvard 
which bears his name. J.amartine died (I'chruary 28, 
1869) at No. 135 Avenue du Trocadero, Jules Janin lived 
at No. 5 Rue de Pompe. Dr. Franklin inhabited tlie 
old Plotel Valentinois, .Rue Raynouard. Lauzun and the 
Princesse de Lambaile were amongst the owners of 17 
Rue .Berton. 

Opposite the station of Pas.sy is Zn Mueffe (originally 
La Meute '), though very little remains of the famous 
chateau, which was the scene of many of the orgies of 
the Regency, and the residence of the Duchesse de Beny^ 
who took as her device ‘ Courte et bonne ’ and filled her 
life accordingly, till it came to an abrupt close (1719) w'hen 
she was in her twenty-fourth year. 

The chdteau was rebuilt by Louis XV., and was his 
favourite residence. It was frequently visited by Marie 
Antoinette, being at that time a quiet country villa, and 
it was the place to which the Court adjourned on the 
death of Louis XV., and wdiere Marie Antoinette held her 
first receptions. Afterwards it was inhabited by .Philippe 
Egalite, Due d’Orleans. 

' La famille royale captive, au moment crarriver I'l Paris, apres plus 
de cinq heurcs ddme marche lugubre, y rencontra un dernier outrage. 
Sur la terrasse du chateau de Passy, un Iionime fut apercu rpii se 
cachait derriere un groupe d’enfants, et cherebait a voir sans etre vu ; 
o'etait d’ttrleans. On avail amene ses fils qu’on avail places eii pre- 
miere ligne pour asstsler a la honle de la nionarchie et au crime de U;ur 
])ere. L'aine de scs fils venail d’atteindre, ce jour-la niemc, sa seizieme 
auuec ; la joie elait empreinte sur son front. Sa sojur c.'cprimaii ])ar 
un lire convulsif, trisie expression des traits de son pere, tout ce qu’eUe 
re.^seiilait de honheur au milieu de tant d’abaisseinent el de .-li augiisies 
infortunes.’" — F. dc Canny, 'Hist, de la n'n. de France.' 

‘ tyie You.s dirai-je de cede majestueuse princesse et de ce bon roi, 
qu’on amime a Pari.s, comme deux esclave.s, au milieu do leurs a.s.saHsins 

1 See Michelet, ‘ rfi; /Vcr/za’.' 

2 Louise Pliilippe and .Madame AcMlaVcle. 
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lit pi-i.'cOdtri pour trophcc par les teles sanglaiiles des deux defenseurs 
de la reirie? Ces iiigrats et perfides sujets, cos stupi<les citoyens, cos 
I'cimucs canniljales et ces monstres deguises; ces cris do Tons Ics 
u /a hvilc)-)!c! au moment oil ce lion M. de la Fayette ramene le roi 
dans sa capitale avec deux cveques de son conseil dans sa voiture ; trois 
coiijxs de fusil, et je no sals cornbien de coujis de jiiqiie que j’ai vu tirer 
Cl doniK-r dans Ics carrosses de la reine. ... Mais ce qui m’a le plus 
rev'iltco, e’etait rhorrible figure de ce d’Orleans, ivre de vengeance et 
de j<)ie hideuse, ([uiYCuait se monlrer avecses louveteaux sur la terrasse 
du chateau de J^issy, pour y voir dedler cette cohue sanguinaire el; 
sacrilege.’ — Sonvenirs dc la Marquise de Crcqiu. 

La Muette now belongs to Mine. Erard, widow of the 
eminent pianoforte makei-j and friend of musicians. The 
gardens and park are lovely. 

Beyond Passy is Autcuii, where a red marble pyramid 
near the church is the tomb of the high-minded Chancellor 
d’Aguesseau, twice disgraced under the Regency for follow- 
ing the course of honour — first, in his opposition to the 
disastrous influence of Law; and secondly, for resisting 
the measures of the vicious Dubois. With him rests his 
wife, Anne Lefevre d’Ormesson, who died (1735) sixteen 
years before him. It Avas of their marriage that Coulanges 
wrote ‘qu’on avait vu pour la premiere fois les Graces 
et la Vertu s’allier ensemble.’ 

‘ Auteuil, lieu favori, lieu fait pour les poetes, 

Que dc rivaux de gloire unis sous tes herceaus.’ 

Chenier^ ‘ I'romcnadc.' 

Here, on July 33, 1768, Louis XV. caused Anne Been, 
otherwise called Jeanne Gomard de Vaubernier, to be 
married to the Comte Guillaume du Barry, who was 
sent back to his native Toulouse immediately after the 
ceremony. 

In the Avenue de VAlma A^ the Aniemvn Church by 
Street. 

The district called Point du Jour was so called, in 
1 7,; 8, because of that famous dawn of day (March 4) at 
which the Prince de Dombes (son of the Due du Maine, 
VOL. II. O , 
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and grandson of Louis XIV.) killed the Comte de Coigny"^ 
there in a duel. The death wa.s at first supposed to have 
resulted from a carriage accident. 

‘A Versailles, au jeu du roi, M. de Coigny qui perdail contre lo 
prince de Ooinbes des sommes considerables, s’oubiia jusiju’a dire 
assez haul ; “ II hnit 6tre hatard pour avoir rant de bonheur'’ — Le luot 
dtail d’aiilanl plus sanglant qii’il s’adressait au pelil-fils de IMine. do 
Montespan. Le prince, voulant avanl tout iviter iin eclat; sc penclia 
sans afleclation a I’oroille du Comte el lui dit siinpleincnt. “ Vous 
pensez bieii, monsieur, que nous ailons nous voir tout a i’heiire.” 
Le jeu continua ct la nuit etait fort avaneec quant ils repiiseut 
ensemble le chemin de Paris. Ils convirent que la rencontre .aiirait 
lieu sur la route au point du jour. Mais les units sont longues dans 
cette saison et le jour commencait a poindre quand ils rnirent pied 
a terre au bord de la Seine, entre le village d’Anteuil et la ferine de 
Billancourt. I.es laquais alUunerent des flambeaux et e'est d la lueur 
douteu.se des torche.s cl de Paube nais.saute, .sur un epai.s tapis de neige 
qifil-s croiserent le fer. M. de Coigny cut la gorge tr.aversee de part 
en part et mourut sur la jdacc. . . .’—Jullkn, ‘La Conicdic a la Com-,' 

On the left of the Champ.s Elysee.s (now no more) was 
the Chateau des F/eurs, a place of public amusement, a 
well-known haunt of the young man ‘qui va a Paris pour 
s’amuser.’ Immediately opposite this (April 28, 1855) the 
assassin Pianori fired at Napoleon III. as he was riding, 
and was seized while drawing a second pi.stol from his 
pocket. The Emperor, without a sign of fear or emotion, 
quietly rode on to overtake the Empress, and assure lier 
himself of his safety. It had been near this that the 
people fired upon Louis Philippe in his lliglit, and killed 
two horses of the escort. 

The Champs Elysces are clo.sed by the huge Arc de 
PFt(d/e, one of the four triumphal arche.s which Nnjiolcon 1 . 
intended to erect in commemoration of his victories, and 
which he liegan from designs of Chalgrin, in rSo6, thaugli 
the work was not completed till 1836, long after founder 

1 M. de Coiafny iv.i.'; colonel of. the Royal .Drajjooii.s, govenior of iIk.' Ch'aenii dc 
Clloisy. and pi hue favourite of Louisi XV. and Mine, de Porapailour. 
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and architect had passed away. It is the largest triumphal 
arch in tlie world ; the arch itself being 90 feel high and 
45 feet wide. The groups of sculpture which adorn it are 
by Rude, Cortot, and Etex: that by Rude, of the Genius 
of War summoning the nation to arms, is the best. 'F'here 
is, however, nothing fine about the Arc de rpAoile rexcept 
its size. The arch itself is far too narrow for its height, 
and the frippery ornament along the top of the structure 
destroys all grandness of outline. The liugeness of the 
building is in itself a disfigurement, and, like the giant 
statues in S. Petefs at Rome, it puts all its surroundings 
out of proportion. 

Perhaps more than any other monument in Paris, this 
arch seems erected to show the instability of thrones and 
the fleeting power of man ; yet Victor Hugo wrote of it — 

' Quand des toils, des clochers, des ruches torUieu.ses, 
l)es porches, des fronlons, des dnme.s pleins d’orgucil 
Qui fai.saient cette ville, aux voix tumultiieiises, 

Tcmffue, inextricable et foiirmillante a I’cEil, 

II ne re.'stem plus dans rimmcn.se campagne 
Pour toute pyraniide et pour tout Pantheon, 

Qnc deux tours de granit, failes par Charlemagne 
Es (pi’un pilier d’aiiain fait par Napoleon, 

Toil tu completcras le triangle sublime ! , . 

At the time ivhen the fickle Parisians (wdio had attended 
ihe German Emperor’s review of his troops in the Champs 
Klysecs in gala array) ivere sending deodorising carts over 
Paris to purify the air from their enemies, they changed 
one of the chains round the Arc de I’Etuile because a 
German had jumped over it ! 

(From the arch, the Avemie de Neuilly leads to the 
village of that name. About i A, opposite the ciitraucc 
to the Rois de Boulogne called Port Maillot, is the 
ChapeUe S. Ferdinand (shown daily), enclosing the room 
in which Ferdinand, Due d’Orleans, eldest son of Louis 
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Philippe, died (July 13^ 1842) from injuries received in try- 
ing to jump from his carriage, at this spot, when its horses 
were running awayd The touching cenotaph of the duke 
(who is buried with his family at Dreux) is by Triru}ueti 
from designs of Ary Scheffer. The angel on the right 
is one of the last works of the Prizicess Marie. The 
prie-dieu in the chapel are all embroidered by different 
members of the Orleans royal tamily. A Descent from 
the Cross, by Trinqueti, from designs of Ary Scheffer, 
occupies a niche behind the high-altar. A picture Izy 
Jacquand represents the touching scene on this spot during 
‘ Les Derniers Moments du Due d’Orleans.’ His august 
mother, the Queen Marie Amelie, has left an account of 
them. 

‘ Nous .sommes entres dans I’auberge, ou nous avons trouve, dans 
line petite chambre, sur un matelas etendu par terre, Chartres qu’on 
saignait en ce moment. , . . Je me .siiis allee im moment dans la 
petite chambre a droite, ou je me siiis jetce a genoux, et ai demande a 
Dieu du fond de mon time, s’il voulait une vicUme, de me prendre, et 
de conserver notre si cher enfant. Pen apres, est arrive le clocteur 
Pasejuier ; je lui ai dit : “ Monsieur, vous files un homme d’honneur, 
si vous croyez le danger imminent, je vous prie de me le dire, pour que 
mon enfant recoive I'extreme onction.” II a baisse la tete et il m’a dit r 
“Madame, il en est temps.” Le cure cle ^euilly esl entre, et lui a 
administre le .sacrement, pendant que nous etions a genoux, a Pentonr 
de ce grabat, pleurant et priant, J’ai detache de mon cou une petite 
Croix, contenant une parcelle de la vraie croix, et je I’ai mise dans la 
main de mon pauvre enfant, pour que ce Dieu sauveur ait pitifi de lui 
dans son passage pour rfilernite. . . . M. Pa.squier .s’est leve et en est 
alle parler a I’oreille du roi. Alors ce venerable et inlbrlune pere, le 
vi.sage inonde de larmes, s’est agenouille anpre.s de son aine, et I'em- 
brassant tendrement s’est eerie : “Ah ! si e’etait moi, au lieu de lui ! ” 
... Je me suis approchee aussi, et je I’ai embrasse Irois fois, pour 
moi, pour Helene, pour ses enfants. J’ai mis sur sa bouche la petite 
croix, signe de notre redemption, et je I'ai ensuite posee et laissee sur 
soii cu^'ur. Toute la famille I’a embrasse .successivement, cl cliacun esL 
vetourne a sa place. Cependant la re.spiration est devenue iuegalo ^ 
elle a cte interrompue deux fois et a reijris ; j’ai demande alors que le 
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pretre rciUtraL pour dire les pvR-res des agonisants. A peine s’etait-il 
niis a genoux et avait fait la signe de la croix, que mon cher enfant a 
fait une clerniere ft profonde inspiration, et qne son ame belle, bonne, 
gi'nereusf et nolde a ([uittc son corps. . , . Le pretre, sur ma demande, 
a clit nn De profundis; le roi a voulu nt’entrainer, inais’je I’ai prie de 
mo permettre d’embrasscr nne dernicre fois ce fils chcri, objet de ma 
pins vive tendre.sse. J’ai pris dans mes mains cette tete si chere, j’ai 
baissc ses levrcs toutes froides et decolorees, j’ai pose dessus la petite 
croix, et jc I’ai emportee, en disant un dernier adieu a celui que j’aimais 
tant, que j’avais pcut-etre trop aime. Le roi in’a eminence dans la 
chambre voisine ; je me .sni.s jetee a son cmi ; nous ctioms malheiireux 
ensemble; noire irrqjavable perle nous etait commune, et je soiiltVais 
autant pour lui que pour moi. II y avait foule dans cette petite 
chambre ; je pleurais, je parlais, j’etais hors de moi. 

‘ Au bout de quelques minutes, on a dit que tout etait pret. Le 
corjis avait etc place sur un brancard convert d’lin drap blanc. II 
etait porte par quatre hommes de la maison, et soutenu par deux gen* 
darmes. On est sorti par la porte-cochere de I’ecurie ; il y avait en 
dehors une foule immense. Deux bataillons du 2 “ et du 17® leger, 
qui naguere avaient passe avec lui les Fortes de fer et force le col de 
Mouzai'a, bordaient la haie, ct ont continue avec nous. Nous avons 
tons siiivi a pied le corps inanime de ce fils bien-aime, qui peu d’heures 
auparavant arrivait sur cette route, plein de sante, de force, de bonheur, 
d’e.sperance, pour embrasser ses parents, plonges a present dans une 
immense douieur.’ 

Victor Hugo narrates how — 

‘Four le due d’Orleans mourant, on jeta en hate quelque matelas 
a terre et on fit le chevet d’une vieille chaise-fautcuil de paille qu’on 
renversa. 

‘lln pocle dflabre etait tlerriere la tete dii prince. Des casseroles 
et des mannites et des poteries grossieres garnissaient (juelque planches 
le long du mur. De granclc-s cisailles, un fusil de chasse, quekiues 
images coloriees ii deux sous, clouecs ^ quatre clous, representaient 
Alazagran, Le Juif Err.ant, et I’aftentat de Fieschi. Un portrait de 
Napoleon ct un portrait du due cFOrleans (Louis-I’hilippe) en, colonel - 
general do hussards, completaient la decoration de la muraille. Le 
l-vave etait un carreau de briciues rouges non peintes. Deux vieux bahuts- 
annoircs ctayaicnt a gauche le lit de mort du prince,’ — ‘ CJwses vkcs^ 

The Bridp^e of Neuilly^ twice rebuilt since, was originally 
creeled by Henri IV., who was nearly di owned in crossing 
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the ferry here witli Marie de Medicis. Here also J\iscal had 
that narrow escape of being drowned by the adion of run- 
away horses, which led to his renunciation of the world. 

The Chateau dc Ncuilly, built-by the Comte d’Argensou 
in 1740, and afterwards inhabited by Talleyrand, l\lurat, 
and Pauline Bonaparte, was given by Louis XYIIl. to hi.s 
cousin the Due d’Orleans. Almost all the children of Louis 
Philippe were born there, and there, in 1830, he accepted 
the French crown. 'Fhe chateau was the scene of most of 
the happy events of the family life of I.ouis Phili[)pe, and 
in its chapel the king and queen w^atched, from his death to 
his funeral, beside the body of their beloved eldest son. 

‘ Louis- Philippe a etc nn roi trnp pere ; cette incubation cPnne 
famille cju’cn veut faire eclore dynastic a petir de tout et n’enteifd pas 
6tre dcTangee ; de la lies tiiniditc-s excessives, importunes au peuple 
qui a Ic 14 juillet dan.s sa tradition civile, et Austcrlitz dans .sa tradition 
militaire. 

* Du reste, si I’on fait abstraction de.s devoirs publics, qui vculent 
elre remplis les premiers, cetto profonde tendresse de Louis- Philippa 
pour sa famille, la faniille la mcritail. Ce groupe domestique dtait 
admirable. Les veitus y coudoyaienl les talents. Une des filles de 
Louis-Philippe, Marie d’Orle.an.s, mettait le nom de sa race parmi les 
artistes connne Charles d’Orleans I'av.iit mis parmi ks pottos. Elle 
avait fait de son aine im marbre qu’elle avait nomme Jeanne d’Arc.' 
Deux des nls de Louis-Philippe avaient arrache a Metternich cet t'loge 
dero-agogique : “ Ce sont des jeune.s gens comma on en voit gucre et 
de princes comme on n’en voit pas ,"' — Vidor Hugo, ‘/.cs AlisJralVcs,'’ 

During the crisis of 1S48, the French pillaged and 
plundered the Irome of their king, and £,Ciao,ooo worth of 
his private property was destroyed by the robbor.s of tlie 
Revolution, though the private charities of Louis Phili])pe 
and Marie .Amelie during their seventeen years’ reign had 
amounted to 21,650,000 fr. or ;j^Soo,ooo, and those of the 
Due and Duchesse d’Orleans to an annual sum of nearly 
^^20,000. A cruel decree of Louis Napoleon compelled the 
royal family to sell their estates in 1S53, Since that time 
the royal park of Neuilly has been cut up for avenues of 
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villas. Nothing remains of Villiers, the re.sidence of the 
last Duke of Orleans, except a pavilion on the I’lace de 
Yilliers-la-Garenne. The Palace of Madame Adelaide, 
sister of Louis Philippa, was (in 1863) occupied by the 
Conservatoire de Notre Dame des Art.s, and is now a 
school. An Augustinian convent at Neuilly, where an arm 
of James IL of England was preserved, was used a.s a 
barrack during the ComiiTune, when the relic disappeared.) 

P'rom the Arc de PEtoile several long and rather dreary 
avenues lead to the Ilois. That called Avcfiue du B.ois de 
.Boulogne (formerly de ITmperatrice) is the most animated, 
but the Avenue d'Eylau leads more directly to the gate of 
the Bois called Porte de la APuette. The heights of Mont 
Va^erien are always a fine feature, rising behind the woods. 
At the corner of the Avenue Malakoff and that of the Bois 
de Boulogne is the house of Dr. Evans, the American 
dentist, where the Empress Eugmiie spent the first night 
(September 4-5, 1870) after her flight from the Tuileries. 

The Bois de Boulogne is part of the ancient forest of 
E-ouvray’ — of which Louis XL made his barber, Olivier le 
Daim, Grand-Forester {gruyer) — where Henri 11 . and Diane 
de Poitiers loved to give hunting fetes, and where Louis XV. 
held orgies in the Chateau de la Muette which Charles IX. 
had built. The name was changed after pilgrims (in 1319} 
had erected a church in honour of Notre Dame de Boulogne 
in the- neighbouring village of Menus-les-S. -Cloud, which 
forthwith took the name of Boulogne. Ceded to the city 
of Paris by xVapoleon HI., the Bois has ever since been the 
favourite play-ground of the Parisians, and in this ‘nature si 
nrtisteraent mondaine’'-^ all that is possible of luxury of 
equipages and toilette may be seen, especially from 3 to 5 
in winter, and 5 to 7 in summer. 

‘ Of courso we drove iirthe Bois (Te Boulogne, that liniitloss park, 
with its foreisls, it.s lakes, its cascades, and its broad avenues. There 

.2 ZoliXyLaCm-ee. 
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wore thousands upon thousands of vehicles abroad, and the sceiu; was 
full of life and gaiety. There were very common hacks, witli fatlicr, 
mother, and all the children in them ; conspicuous little open carriages 
with celebrated ladies of douhtful reputation in them ; there were 
dukes and duchesses abnjad, with gorgeous footmen peichcd behind, 
and equally gorgeous outriders perched on each of the six horses ; there 
were blue and silver, and green and gold, and pink and black, and all 
sorts and descriptions of startling liveries out. 

‘ I will not attempt to describe the Bois de Boulogne. I cannot do 
it. It is simply a beautiful, cultivated, endless, wonderful wildeniess. 
It is an enchanting place. It is in Paris now, but a crumbling old 
cross in one portion of it reminds one that it xvas not always so. I'he 
cross marks the spot where a Celebrated troubadour was waylaid and 
murdered in the fourteenth century. It was in thi.s park that the fellow 
with the unpronounceable name made the attempt on the Russian Czar’s 
life with a pistol. The bullet struck a tree. Now in America that 
interesting tree would be chopped down and forgotten within five ygars. 
but it will be treasured here. The guides will point it out to visitors 
for the next 800 years, and when it decays and falls down they will put 
up another there and go on with the old story just the same.’ — 
Twain, ‘ The Innocents Alcraad' 

‘ Le Bois de Boulogne, e’est encore Paris. C’est le Paris des fetes 
et des promenades, le Paris des arbres verts et des plaisirs champetres, 
le Paris des duels et des amours. Le matin, on s’y hat et on y de- 
jeune ; a deux heures, on s’y promeno et on s’y ennuie ; le soir, on y 
dine et on y troinpe quelqu'un. II y a des gens qui habitent Paris, 
qui vivent dans Paris, qui out leur domicile et paient leurs contributions 
a Paris, et dont I’e.xistence entiere se pas.se au Bois de Boulogne.’ — 
AmdiUe Gratiot. 

‘ Vous qui avez vu le Bois de Boulogne dans ses jours de splendeur, 
avec ses allees peupldes debrilLants cavaliers el desomptueux equipages 
qui semblent glisser sous des domes de verdure ; vous (jui avez suivi ccs 
heros de la mode a la inise elegante sans etre rechorchee, au mainlicn 
noble, aise, gracieux, retracez-nous avec de vives couleurs cette jeunesse 
livree tout entiere au luxe et au plaisir, qui parait partout oil la vantte 
pent dialer ses pompes, partout ou I’oisiveld pent promener ses ennuis. 

‘ Des grilces, de la folie, de I’esprit et des dettes, voilii done quel 
cst encore I’apanago des jcunes Francais de nos jours ! Le xix^-' siecie 
n’a point a rougir devant ses ainds ; c’est toujours cette ainiable frivolitd 
de caractere, ceite facilite des mceurs, cel amour de luxe ot do parurc 
dont on accusait nos devanciers. Je reconnais les dignes fils de ces 
homines qui, selon Ic mot d’un grand roi, “povlaient sur eux leiin; 
mdtairies et leurs bois de haute futaio.’” — Bahac, ' Esifnissrs fari~ 
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Entering the Eois by the Avenue clu I-jois tie Boulogne 
{wlrere No, 19 was the residence of the E>uc tie Nemours) 
the Route de Suresnes soon leads us to the Lac Superieur, 
On the farther side of the' lake, between it and the Bre 
Catelan, is the Parc aux Daims. Beyond the Lac Superienr 
is the Puiie Ahrlcmarf, a hillock whence there are views 
towards the heights of Issy, Meudon', Bellevue, S, Cloutl, 
Suresnes, and Mont Valerien. Between this and the Porte 
dhVutcuil is the Champ de Courses for steeplechases. On 
the farther side of the Bois, reached most quickly by taking 
the direct road from the Carrefour dcs Cascades between the 
two lakes, is the plain of Longchamp, divided into a Jdippo- 
drome and Champ d’Enframement, between which are to 
be seen some small remains of the Ahbaye de Longchamp^ 
founded (1256) by S. Isabelle de France, sister of S. Louis, 
who passed the rest of her life and was buried (1269) within 
its walls. The sanctity acquired by the abbey from the 
miracles wrought at her tomb called many princesses to 
take the veil there, and Philippe le Long died (in 1321) 
whilst he was the guest of the convent, of which his daughter, 
Blanche de B'rance, was the abbess. In the XVL c., how- 
ever, Longchamp began to lose its saintly reputation. 
Henri IV, made love to one of its nuns, Catherine de 
Verdun, and in 1652 S. Vincent de Paul complained bitterly 
to Cardinal Ma^^arin of the irregularities of the convent and 
the luxury of its sisters, ill befitting those who bore the 
name of ‘Saairs mineures encloses de IMiumilite Notre 
Dame.’ After this, T.ongcharap fell into disrepute, and the 
tomb of Isabelle wcis deserted, till the nuns reconquered 
dicir popularity by the splendour of their musical services, 
in vdiich they were greatly aided by the famous opera- 
singer Mile. Le Maurc, who took the veil in the convent 
in 1727, From that time till the Revolution all the most 
distinguished persons in Paris frequented the church, and 
the 'promenade de Longchamp’ became an eslablislied 
feshion. p 
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I'he Hippodrome of Longchamp is the principal race- 
course in the neighbourhood of Paris. The Grand Prix of 
100,000 fr. is contended for in the beginning of June, and 
answers to the English ‘ Derby,’ 

Near the Carrefour do Longchamp are the Grande 
Cascade and the Al'are de Longchamp, fed by a stream from 
the Adare nax Biches. From the Carrefour, the lioirfe. de. /a 
I^ongnc Qucnc leads to the Porte de Madrid by the Chaieau 
de Bagatelle, occupying the site of a villa of Mile, do 
Charolais (daughter of l-,ouis, Prince de Conde), whose 
fancy for being painted as a monk drew forth the lines of 
Voltaire — 

‘ Frere Ange cle Charolais, 

Dis-nons par quel aventure 
Le cordon de Saint Francois 

Sert a Venus de ceinture.’ ; 

‘Mile, de Charolais fut pour un pen de temps une des mattresses 
du roi Louis XV., et fut une des premieres de le detacher de la , 
Reine. Ellc fut au.ssi la maitresse de Richelieu et de Vaureal, Eveque 
de Rennes,’ — De Goncoiirt. 

From T734.to July 1745 she was called Mademoiselle. 

‘Le titre de Mademoiselle, tout court, n’appartient qu’a la hlle 
ainee du frere dn Roi. On vient cepend.ant de donner ce litre 
eminent Milo, dc Charolais, sceur de M, le YOwG -—Journal de : 

ISfarbonne. 

Bagatelle afterwards became the property of the Comte 
d’Artois, brother of Louis XVL, who laid a wager with 
Marie Antoinette that he would build a chateau there in the 
space of a anonth, and won it, inscribing ‘ l^arva sod ai)ta ’ 
over the entrance. Sold at the Revolution, Bagatelle was 
.afterwards restored to the Due d’ Artois, who gave it to the 
Due de Berry, who often resided there. 

Crossing the Alice de Longchamp, by the cafe-i-estaurant 
called Pre Catalan, we may reach the Croix Cafe Ian — a 
-'"•dor-infr n. cros.s raised by Philippe le Bel to 
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Arnauld de Catclan, a troubadqur from Prorencc, murdered, 
with his servant, by the military escort which the king had 
given him, l^ecause they fancied that the chest of liqueurs 
which he was taking to the king was full of jewels : the 
murderers were burnt alive. 

Towards the north end of the Bois is the restaurant of 
Madrid^ occupying the site of the villa whicli Francois I. built 
on the model of that in which he lived as the captive of 
(jhutics lavishing all the resources of art aud wealth 
in its Italian ornamentation. Its rich decorations of 
plaques of Palissy-ware gave it the name of Chateau de 
Faience.’^ 

‘ Madrid was built by Francis I., and called by that name to absolve 
him of his oath that he would not go from Madrid, iji which he was 
prisoner in Spayne, but from whence he made his escape. 

Evelyn, :l644. ' 

Here Francois I. was greatly tempted to retaliate for 
his own captivity by imprisoning Charles V. during his visit 
to France in 1539. 

‘Triboulet, le bouflfon de Francois P', avait rinscrit le nom de 
Charles Y. sur son Journal ties fom, ou il se plaisaii a inscrire touLes les 
personnes qui conurrettaient quelque action impnidente, irrefltkhie ou 
dangercuse, Un jour que ce jovial personnage, dans le language 
approprie a sa profcs.sion, parlait a son maitre de I’empereur, “ .Sire,’* 
disuit-il, "votre niajeste a fait batir le chateau de Madrid pres du 
village de Boulogne ; pourquoi ne prierait-elle pas mossive Charles d’y 
prendre un logenicnt? . , . M.adrid pour Madrid, la clifiercnce ne 
serait que danr le fosse qui entoure le chateau.” “ El si je laisso iiasser 
reinpercur,” repondit le rni, en riant, “que feras-luV ’’ “ Ce que je. 

fi;rai, .sire? Tonez, voila Ic noin de Charles -quint .sur nn.n journal 
<1l'S fcju.s : ell bicn, je I’effacerai, et mettrai le voire ix sa place.”’ — 
Totichard-Lafossc, ‘ IIisl. de Faris.'‘ 

It was at IMadrid that Francois I. first caused ladies to 
become a necessary part of his Court, because ‘ une cour 

' It Ik engraved by Du Cerceau. . Beliiiid its cblmneypieccs -weru secret 
cliarabers where the !;ing used to play the spy upon his courtiers. 
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sans femmes estime annee sans printemps, et un printemps 
sans roses.’ Henri II. and Diane de Poitiers frequently 
resided at Madrid. Charles IX. was here with Mile, de 
Rouet, daughter of Louis de la Baraudiere, and Plenry III. 
collected a menagerie here, and settled the chateau Madrid 
upon his sister Marguerite, first wife of Henri IV., who 
spent much of her last years there, after her divorce. 
Louis XVI. ordered the demolition of the chateau. Its 
loss is more to be regretted than that of any other building 
of its period, for it was as refined as it was palatial. 

To the left lies the Jardin Acclimatation (with en- 
trances near the Porte de Sablons and Porte de Neuilly : 
admission, weekdays i fr., Sundays 50 c.), pleasant zoo- 
logical gardens, crowded on fine Sundays, when elephants 
and camels laden with people stalk about the drives, and 
children are driven in llama and even in ostrich carts. I’he 
collection of dogs is a remarkable one. 

Re-entering Paris by the Arc de Triomphe, the Rue de 
rOratoire (on the left in descending the Champs Elysees) 
leads to the Parc Monceatioc, a pretty public garden, origin- 
ally planted from plans of Carmontel for Philippe d’Orle'ans 
(father of Louis Philippe), on a site once occupied by the 
village of Monceaux, The enormous sums which the duke 
spent here gave the place the name of Holies de Chartres.’ 

‘j’en atteste, O Monceaux, tes jardins toujourb verts; 

L:i, des arbres absents le.s tiges imitees, 

Les magiques ])erceau.x, les grottes enchantee.s, 

Tout vous charme a la fois.’ — Delille, 

Confiscated at the Revolution, Monceaux was given back 
to the Orleans family by Louis XVIIL, and was in their 
possession till the decrees of 1853. It is now one of the 
prettiest gardens in Paris, and is surrounded Ijy handsome 
houses. 

‘C’est un pare fait pour la toilette, les gena mal mis y font liorreur.’ 
-r-Guy d& Mmcpassant. 
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The artificial pool called La Natimackie is backed by 
a colonnade said to be part of that erected by Catherine 
de Mcdids on the north of the church of S. Denis, to 
receive her own tomb and that of Henri IL 

Near this, at No, 7 Rue Velasquez is the Mu see Ccrnnschi 
of Chinese and Japanese curiosities. 

The Boulevard de Monceaitx passes over the site of the 
cemetery where the saintly Madame Elisabeth was buried 
in an unmarked grave, with all the aristocratic victims of 
the Revolution who perished with her. 

All the streets in this district are featureless and ugly. 
In the Boulevard Maksherbes (a little south) is the great 
Church of S. Augustin, built from designs of Ealtard, 
rS6o--68, which, though it looks rather well at a distance, 
is a climax of vulgarity and bad taste, where the use of cast 
iron in ecclesiastical architecture has its horrible apotheosis. 
Meissonier was born in a house at the angle of the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes and Avenue de Villers; and Benjamin 
Constant died at No. 6, and La Fayette at No. 29. 

Almost all the houses in this, as indeed in most parts of 
Paris, arc let in apartments, all depending upon the same 
all-important individual, the concierge, or porter at the. 
entrance, upon whose character much of the comfort of the 
inmates depends j he may be either a self-important and 
arrogant tyrant, or a long-suffering friend — the civilest 
person in the world, who will say, ‘Je serai toujours aux 
'ordres de monsieur, a minuit, comme a midi.’ 

‘ A Paris, chaque maison e-st une petilu villc ; chaque tiUigi;, un 
'quartier. Toutes les classes de la societe s’y rcsumeiU a la fois. 

‘Le poriier de Paris e.st I’etre irnportanl ePune maison. C’est Ic 
ministre clu proprietaire ; I’intermediare enlre ceux. qui paient el celui 
qui reyoit 11 econite les plaintes, et les traiismct. 11 est charA: auicsi 
■quelquefois, el: par circonstances extraordinaires, d’etre le jugc de pai;\ 
'de la xmkon.’—faaiues KaphaeL 

Returning to Rue du Faubourg 5 . lloHorc, and turn- 
ing eastwards, we pass, on the left, the doric Church of S. 
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Philippe du Poiile, erected (1769-84) from plans of Cbalgrin. 
At the corner of the Place Beauveau (right) is the Palais de 
VFJysce Napoleon^ built (1718) by Molet for the Clointe 
d’Evreux. It was inhabited by Mme. ,de Pompadour till 
her death, and afterwards by her brother the Marcpiis de 
M'arigny, from whom Louis XV. bouglit it as a residence 
for Ambassadors Extraordinary. After this it was the 
residence of the Duchesse de Bourbon- Conde, till her 
emigration in 1790. Confiscated during the Revolution, it 
was sold in 1803 to Murat, who lived in it (as governor 
of Paris in the beginning of the Empire) till he lei't France 
for Maples in 1S08. The Elysee was a favourite residence 
with Mapoleon I. Lucien, the brother who had refused 
all subservience to Napoleon in his prosperity, was waiting 
for him here after the loss of Waterloo, and the Elysee 
was inhabited by the Emperor during his last stay in 
Paris, and he signed his abdication here. In 1814-1815 
it was inhabited by the Duke of Wellington and the 
Emperor of Russia. Then, at the Restoration, this palace 
of many changes passed into the hands of the Due de 
Berry, who inhabited it, under the name of Palais Elyst% 
Bourbon, till his murder (February 13, 1S20). For a short 
time the residence of the Due de Bordeaux, it was again 
confiscated, and was chosen as a residence by Prince 
Louis Napoleon from the time of his proclamation as 
President of the Republic (December 20, 1849), 
tinuing to be his dwelling till he moved to the Tuilerics, 
after the proclamation of the second Empire. In the Salle 
du Conseii of the Elysee he prepared the Coup cLEtat of 
December 2, 1851. In late years the Elysee has been the 
residence of the President of the French Republic, and 
under M. Carnot, the imperial arms over the gate were 
replaced by the monogram R. F. ! 

Behind the palace is the garden where Napoleon T. was 
walking with his brother Lucien after his return from 
Waterloo, when — 



‘ I/avcnue de Marigny dtait rejnplie dame foule nombrcu-'e, attirc-e 
par ]a fiilaic iiouvelie du dcsaslve de Waterloo, Le nmr qui s/parail 
le jarditi de rElysee de rav.enue-elait beaiicoup plus bas qu'’aujotu'd’hiti,: 
et la foule n’eiait separce de INapoleon que.par un obstacle juesrjne nul. 
F.ii I’apercevant, eile poiissa des cris frenetirpies de F/rv P Em/h'ycur 1 
IJeaiTcoup dindividus en s’approcliant du mur du jardin, lui tendaient 
la main, en Ini demandant de Ics conduire a rennonu. Napoleon les 
salua du geste, leur donnant un, regard al’feclueux et triste, puis leur fit 
signe de se cadiner, ct conlinua sa pjronienade avec Jaicien.’ — Thh'rs, 

‘ E Empire. ' 

T(.j the east of the Elysee stood the (now destroyed) 
]-I6tel Sfcibasiiani, which, in 1S47, scene of the 

terrific murder of the Duchesse de Praslin by her husband. 

The Duke and Duchess slept in separate rooms, 
communicating by a passage. At daybreak, about 4 a.m., 
on August rS, the Duchess’s maid was roused by her bell 
ringing violently. On reaching her mistress’s room, she 
found the door locked on the inside. Hearing a groan, 
she called for help, and when the door was broken open, 
she found hhe Duchess lying on the floor with a great 
wound in the throat, bvo other wounds on the breast, and 
one of her fingers cut off in an apparent struggle with her 
murderer. 'I'he furniture overthrown and the broken china 
also bore witness to a contest, d'he cries of the servants 
seemed to rouse the Duke, who rushed in and threw 
himself on the body of his wife, who lived two hours, but 
without regaining consciousness. All circumstances pointed 
to the Duke as the murderer, and it cau.sed a universal 
feeding of indignation throughout Europe, when it was 
reported that he had died six days after his arre.st, from 
poison, though by whom it was furnished was never 
known. 

The //e/tV /wz/a" is built in brick and stone, in the style 
of Loui.s XI I L The neighbouring JTcUe/ Jhiriado i.s hand- 
some. Hotel de Marbxtif 'iSPSlll. 0. No. 39 Rue 

du Faubourg S. Honore is the Hotel Charost, now tlie 
.British Embassy. It was formerly the residence of Pauline 
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Bonaparte, Princess Borghese, who here gave hcrscjf those 
airs of self-assertion which caused her brother tlie euipcror 
to say of his sisters, ‘ Ces coquines-la croient que je les ai 
pri\'c dll bien du feu roi notre pere.’ Much furniture stiJl 
remains of her time, and the bed which once belonged to 
the prettiest woman of France is now occupied by tlie 
British amlrassador. The garden of this and other stalely 
mansions which line the Champs Elysees embalm tlie air 
in spring with the scent of their lilacs. 

‘ Ces premiers pousses tie Was, fete printaniere qui u’est savouree 
dans toute son ed;endue qu’a Paris, oil, diiraiit six mtiis, les Paiisicns 
ont vecu dans foubli de la vegetation, entre les falaises de pierro oil 
s’agite leur ocean humain.’—/>’£j!/s«r,yZa Cousiit BeKe* 

On the left the Rue d’Anjou S. Honore turns north, 
containing (right) the Chapelie Exp)iatoire erected on the 
site of the cemetery (belonging to the Madeleine) where 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette were buried in i 793. 

‘Le 20 Janvier, 1793, le poiivoir execulif niaiida M. Pecave?,, ctae 
de la paroisse de la Madeleine, pour le charger de rexecution de ses 
ordres relativeraent aux obseques de S. M. Louis XVL M. Pecavez, 
ne se sentant pas le courage necessaire pour remplir une fonclion aussi 
peinible et aussi doulouveuse, prete.xta une maladie, et m'eiigagea,- 
comme .son premier %'icaire, a le remplacer et a veiller, sous ma 
responsabilite, a la stricte execution des ordres intimes par le pouvoir 
executif. . , . Arrives au cimetiere, je fis fuirc le plus grand silence. 
L’on nous presenla Ic corps de sa Majesle. II etait vein d’un gilet de 
pique Idanc, d’une cuIoUe de soie grise, et des bas pareiis. jS’uus 
psalmodiames les vepres, et recilaines loules les prieres usiteos jiouv 
le service des morts, et, je dots dire la verite, toute eette memt; 
populace, qui nagueve faisait rctentir Pair de ses vociferations, en- 
lendit le.s prieres failes pour le rejios de Pame de sa Majesle, avec 
le silence le }j1us rcligieux.’— dc AL A'fnard, ic Janvier. 
iiSi5, devant Ic chcvalk?- d'Ambray.^ clnmceHer de France. 

‘ Le soir du 16 octobre, un homme, son ouvrage du jour tini, 
ecrivait ce compte, que . les mains de PHistoire ne tuuchent qu’eii 
frissonnant 

‘ “ Momoire des frais ct inhumations fais par Joly fussoyeur de la 



AfadeUiine de la Ville-l’Eveque, pour les persorincf- inis a movt par 
Jugemenfc dudit tribunal : ■ 

i "'Scavoir ' 

Du I™ mois . . . 

Le 25 idem. 

La V® Capet. Pour la bierre 6 lii-res. 

Pour la fosse et les fossoyeurs, 25.” ’ 

— Gon-conri, ‘Iltsf. de Marie Antoinetied 

The ground was afterwards bought by a M. Descloseaux, 
who planted it as an orchard, to preserve the royal graves 
from insult during the Revolution. At the Restoration 
the orchard was purchased by the royal iamily, and the 
royal remains transported with great pomp to S. Denis. 
The remains of the other victims of the Revolution, in- 
cluding the Swiss guard, buried here, were collected into 
two large graves, and, at the instigation of Chateaubriand, 
the Chapelle Expiatoire was built by Louis XVIII. It 
contains statues of the king and queen, his will being 
inscribed on the^ pedestal of that of Louis, and portions 
of her last touching letter to Madame Elisabeth on that 
of Marie Antoinette. A group by Fraiu^^ois Joseph Bosio 
(1769-1845), one of the best of the modern classic French 
sculptors, represents Louis XVI. sustained by an angel; 
and a group by Jean Pierre Cortot (1787-1843) represents 
Marie Antoinette supported by Religion. Though well 
conceived, neither is successful. 

The Rue de la Madeleine will now lead us to the. great 
Church of the resembling a magnificent pagan 

temple — which has frequently changed its destination. It 
was begun (1764) under Louis XV. as a church, from 
designs of Constant dTvry, whose plans were thrown 
aside by his successor Couture (1777). The work was 
slopped by the Revolution, and taken up again in con- 
sequence of a decree issued from Posen in 1806 by 
Napoleon I., who ordered Pierre Vignon to finish the 
building as a Greek Temple of Victory — Me temple tie 
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la Oloire/ in honour of the soldiers of the Grand Army. 
But the Restoration changed everything, and lac building 
was given back to its first destination, though tlie plan 
was unaltered, and the church was finished under Louis 
Philippe in 1832. 

‘Imitation dti Parthenon, grande et l)elle chose, quni(|irmi dise, 
mais gatee par les infame.s sculptures de cafe tjni deshonoreut Ic-s frises 
laterales. ’ — /u 7 /zac. 

‘That noble type is realised again 
In perfect forms and dedicate—to whom ? 
ToapoorSyriangirloflowcstnaine-- 
A hapless creature, pitiful and frail 
As ever w'ore her life in sin and shame ! ’ 

—A’. M. MUnes, 

* Glorious and gorgeous is the Madeleine. The entrance to the 
nave is beneath a most stately arch ; and three arches of equal height 
open from the nave to the side aisles ; and at the end of the nave is 
another great arch, rising, with a vaulted half-dome, over the high- 
altar. The pillars .supporting these arches are Corinthian, with richly 
sculptured capitals: and wherever gilding might .adorn the church, it 
is lavished like sunshine ; and within the sweeps of the arches there 
are fresco paintings of sacred subjects, and a beautiful picture cover's 
the hollow of the vault over the altar ; all this, besides much scidpture, 
and especially a group above and around the high-altar, representing 
the Magdalen, smiling down upon angels and archangels, some of 
whom are kneeling, and shadowing themselves with their heavy 
marble wings.’ — Hawthorne, ^Note-Books' 

The interior (only open to visitors after i p.m., when the 
morning services are over) contains, under the first pillar -- 

R. Monument to the Cure Deguerry, murdered at La Koquette Iry 
the Communists, May 24, 1S71 — ‘ mort pour la foi et la justice.’ lie 
is buried in the crypt. 

High-aliar. Mororhetti Assumption of the Magdalen. 

Behind the Madeleine, a very pretty and popular /Z'J'avv- 
viarket is held on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

It was in the Nue Royale^ the handsome XVllT. c. 
street which leads from the Madeleine to the I 'lace de la 



Concorde, that 132 lives were lost in the terrible accident 
which took place during the festivities upon the marriage 
of the Dauphin and Marie Antoinette, May 30, 1774. 

Here the barricade erected by the Communists in May 
1871 offered a serious obstacle to the troops which entered 
Paris from V ersailles on the 3 1 st, and was only taken after 
great slaughter. 

Behind the Madeleine, in the Rue Tronchei (No. 7), is 
the magnificent modern Hotel RourtalcSi by Duban. In 
the Rue de Havre, a prolongation of tlie same street, No. S 
occupies the site of a Capuchin convent built by Brong- 
niart in 17S1. 


CHAPTER X. 


INDUSTRIOUS MODERN PARIS. 

7'he Boulevards, The qvartc7-s of Montmarire, La J and Belle' 

villc. The Bourse, The Dibliotheqiic Nationale. The Tlacc dcs 
Vlcloires, Bainjue, and LWais Royal. 

"I X /E now enter the Boulevards, which have only really 
^ existed since the Revolution. Paris now possesses 
an endless number of Boulevards, but when the Boulevard 
is spoken of, it means the Boulevard from the Madeleine 
to the site of the Bastille (an avenue more than 4 kil. long) 
in its different and varied divisions. 

‘ O-xforcl Street gives one aspect of London, Regent Street another, 
the Strand another ; hut the Boulevards, running directly thi'ough 
Paris, display the character of the town in all its districts, and the 
character of its inhabitants in all their classes.’ — L/etiry Lytion Bnkoer. 

The paved walks at , the sides of the Boulevard are 
lined with trees, between which, at intervals, are kloscjnes. 

B’ollowing the Boulevard de la Madeleine and the Boule- 
vard dcs Capucines'^ we reach, facing the entrance to the 
Rue de la Paix, the 

‘Le crenr de la grande ville semhlc battre la, dans la vaste 
etendue de ce carrefour coniine si le sang cut afllue de Iouk les 
c6tes, par de triompbales avenues. ’-^Zri/rr. 

1 At No. 8 Boulevard des Capucines is the Oiler, of wax figureiK, &c. 

Admission, i fr. ; open in the evening. . At No. 28 is the Musin I Jall calk'd Oiym^ia. 
At the corner of the Rue iiV la Cliaussi'e ifAtt/in is the Vaudeville theatre, fouiidc;ci 
J792, and in.stalled j86j in the pre.sent edifice by Magne. It Uikes its name from 
Yal de Vire in Normandy, where it had it.s origin. 
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The magnificent Oph'a, built (1861-1S75) from designs 
of Charles Gamier, is adorned with busts of great com- 
posers and musicians- The marble staircase is magnificent. 
(It can be visited on Sundays from 12 to 2.) Four great 
balls are given at the Opera House during the Carnival. 
(Admission: gentlemen, 2ofrs. ; ladies, 10 frs.) The first 
opera house in Paris was opened in 1671; but the first 
opera was the tragedy of Orphh, by Jodelle, acted with 
dancing and singing on the marriage of Francois II. and 
Mary Stuart.^ The next opera we hear of is Le Ballet 
comiijue. de la Boyne, given on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Due de Joyeuse, favourite of Henri III. The 
establishment of the opera in France was due, strangely 
enough, to the persistent efforts of a Cardinal — IMazarin. 

‘C’est a deux cardinaux (Richelieu et Mazarin) que la trageclie et 
I’oper.a doivent luiu' etablisseiiient en France.’ — Voltaire. 

Women first appeared as dancers in a ballet in 1681. 
Before that time their places were filled by men disguised. 

‘ II faut se rendre a ce palais magique, 

Oil les beaux vers, la danse, la musique, 

L'art de charmer les yeux par les couieurs, 

L’art plus heui-eux de seduire les cteurs, 

De cent plaisirs font un plaisir unique.’ — Voltaire. 

On tite east of the Opera, the Rne Chaussk d\Antin 
(formerly Chemin de I’Hotel Dieu, because it was on land 
belonging to the hospital) changed its name when the Due 
d’Antin (legitimate son of Mme, de Montespan) paved the 
road across the swamp here. Here the great tribune, 
Mirabeau, lived, and here he died, 2nd April 1791, exclaim- 
ing a few moments before his death, ‘j’emporte dans 
mon cteur le deuil de la monarchie dont les debris vont 
etre la proie dcs factieux.’ The Chaussee d’Antin leads 
to the large mongrel Church of La Trinite, by Ballu, whence 

I Slit Bv&nltmxft a.nA Les Ckrotii/jues ife fOjvni. 
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the steep Rue de Clichy ^ ascends to the suburb of Batig- 
fiolles. All this part of Paris is indescribably ugly and 
featureless. 

On the right, at the entrance of AVe’ le Grand^ 

on the south of the boulevard, is (No. 30) the quaint and 
picturesque Pavilion Pldanovro^ built, 1760. by Chevotet 
for the marshal-duke, with money accumulated in the 
Hanoverian war, and long regarded as a model of such 
small houses in the XVIII. c. 

‘La reaction de 1795 ydaca an pavilion d’Hanovre Pa/ dt’S 
Viciv?ies. C’etaient des fetes aiixquelles on n’etait adniis qu’en ptou- 
vant qii’on appavtenait a line des innombrables families decimees par 
la Terreur, et, chose difficile a croire si on ne I’avait pas vue, la toilette 
des femmes y rappelait quelque chose du sanglant appareil de I’echafaud.’ 
— Nodier, Regnier., and Champin, ‘ Paris hisforupiel 

No. 33 Rue Louis le Grand was built by the Marechal 
de Richelieu in 1760. No. 9 has two fountains, brought 
from the house of M. d’Etioles in the Rue du Sentier, 
and an admirable balustrade from the Hotel de Boulain- 
villiers, in the Rue Notre Dame des Victoires. An inscrip- 
tion records that the architect Louis died at No. 3 ; 
Madame de Montespan had lived in the house. The 
painter Rigaud lived and worked at the corner of the Rue 
Louis le Grand and the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs. 

The Rue de la Michodicrc (called after a Prevot des 
Marchands in 1777) leads to the Carrefoitr Gaillon^ with an 
admirable fountain erected (182S) from designs of Visconti. 
The Ihie des Moiilms, which opens just beyond on the left, 
contains the house (No. 14) of the well-known Abbe de 
I’Epee (Charles Michel de PEpee, 1 7 1 2-89), the friend ol 
the deaf-and-dumb. The poet Piron lived and died m this 
street. 

r At No, i6 Rue de Clichy is Casmo de a music-hall, where ih ere 

are balls, ‘fetes-de-nuit’ every Wednesday and Saturday from 10.30. Admission, 
2 frs. At No. 18 is the skating-rink called Le Pole Nord. In the Place dc Ciichy 
is a. monument to Admiral Moimeey (1863) by Guillaume, with a bronze group by 
■ 'Boublemard. 
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The Boulevard des Itah'ens^ the gayest street in modern 
Paris, the principal ‘rendez-vous des flaneurs,’ leads 
eastward, 

‘ Sur le boiilevarcl passent des Anglaises longues et anguleuses, des 
Havanas jaunes, des Espagnols basanes, des Ilalieniies au teinl mat, 
(ks Valaques rosc-the, des Alleinandes seatiinentales mais douues, des 
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Russet, elegantes mais dehanchces. Le marchanl de pnro.s de la / Idclit? 
<U; Abayo. aux bijoux massifs et au chapeau a large bord, enudoie le 
Iliiiigrois en boUes a la Souvarow, e( I’ingenieur de New-Yoik, a la 
longim baibirhe, passe affaire, caelninl sous son velenieuL un rovolver 
et un projet de canon monstre.’— 6’. 
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I’his Ijoulevard is almost exclusively lined by hotels and 
cafes, the most celebrated being (left), No. i6, Cafe Kiche,, 
and No. 20, Maison Dore'e. Lines of men arc always 
seated in front of them in fine weather. 

‘ I.es personnes qui sont la tons les jciurH assisc.s sur cles chaises, 
livrees au plaisjr d’analyser les passants, avoc cc sourire particulicr aux 
gens de Paris, ct qui dit tant de choses iiamiques, luuqueuses ou cuin- 
pati.s.sante.s.’ — Balzac, ' Le Cousin Pons.’’ 

‘ A sept heures du matin, pas un pied n’y fait ndcntir la dalle, pas 
un roulis tic voifure n’y agace Ic pave. Le hoiilevard s’eveille tout au 
plus a Iiuit heures au bruit dc quelques cabriolets, sous la pesante 
demarche de rares porteurs charges, au-v cris tie quelques ouvriers en 
blouse allanl a leurs chanticrs. Pas une persienne ne bouge, les bouti- 
ques sont fermees comme dc.s huitres. C’est un .spectacle inconmi de 
bien des Parisiens, qui croient le boulevard toujours pare, de mdme 
qu’ils croient, ainsi que le croit leur critique favori, les homards nes 
rouges. A neuf heures, le boulevard se lave les pietls sur touie la 
ligne, ses boutiques ouvrent les yeiix en montrant un affreux desortlre 
interieur. Quelques moments aprcs, il est affaire comme une grisette, 
quelques paletots intriguants .sillonncnt .ses Irottoirs. Vers onze heures, 
les cabriolet.s cpurent aiix proces, aiix payemeiits, aux avoues, aux 
notaires, voiturant des faillites en bourgeon, cles quarts d’agent de 
change, des transactions, des intrigues a figures pensives, des bonheuns 
endormis a redingotes boutonnees, des tailleurs, des chemisiers, eiffin 
le monde matinal et affaire de Paris. Le boulevard a faim vers midi, 
on y dejeune, les boursiers arrivent. Enfin, de deux heures a cinq 
heures, sa vie atteint a I’apogee, il donne sa grande reprdsenlation j^-ra/Js. 
Ses trois niille boutiques scintillent, et le grande poeme de Pdtalage 
chante ses strophes de couleurs depuis la Madeleine jusqu’a la Porte 
.Saint-Denis. Artistes sans le savoir, les passants vous jouent le chceur 
de la tragedie anti(iue: ils rient, ils aiment, ils pleurent, ils sourient, 
ils songeut creux ! Ils vont comme des ombres ou comme des feux 
follets ! , . . Ou ne fait pas deux boulevards sans rencontrer un ami 
ou un ennemi, un (u-iginal qui prete a rire ou a penser, un pii.uvre qiii 
cherche un sou, un vaudcvilliste cpii cherche un sujet, aussi indigents 
mais plus riches I’une que Pautre. C’est la ciu’on observe la couiedie 
de I’habit. Autant d’hommes, aulant d'haliils dilierents : et luitaut 
d’habils, autant de caracteres ! Par les belles journecs, les femmes se 
moiitrent, mais sans toilette. Les toilettes, aujouid’hui, vont <lan.; 
Pavenue des Champs-Ivlysees ou au Bois. Lc.s femmes comme il laul 
qui sc promenent sur les boulevards n’ont que des fanlaisios a coiiteiiier, 
s’amusent a marchander; elles passent vite et sans curmaitro personae.’ 
— A'/rAv,., < Rutnisses i)arisiennes.’ 
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On the right the Rue de Grammont is pierced across the 
site of the magnificent Hotel Crozat, which had beautiful 
gardens and terraces.^ 

On the left opens the Rue Laffitie (formerly d’ Artois), 
named from the great banker, who laid the foundation of 
his fortune by attracting the attention of his master through 
his carefulness in picking up a pin. No. i was the Hotel 
of Sir Richard Wallace, where Lord Flertford collected his 
thousands of precious relics of the past. At No, 17, 
now the Turkish Embassy, then the residence of Queen 
Hortense of Holland, was born the future Napoleon HI., 
on April 20, rSo8. The street was at that time called 
Rue Cerutti.’^ No. 19, built by the financier S. Julien, 
under Louis XV., was the cradle of the French Rothschilds. 
At the end of this street is the Church of Notre Datne de 
Lorette^ built (1823-36) from designs of Le Bas. The 
interior is very richly decorated by modern French artists, 
especially Orsel, Perrin, and Roger. 

‘Notre Dame cle Lorette a ]a reputation d’etre la plus riche et en 
meme temps la plus coquette eglise de Paris ; on a rlit d’elle que c’etait 
un bothtoir reiigienx, Mais cette petite eglise ne meriterait pas' une 
mention a part, si elle ne devait au luxe de ses decorations interieures 
une e.spece de reputation, et si ce lieu (]ui devait etre si saint, n’avait 
ete et n'etail encore une cause de scandale pour bien des ames pieuses,’ 
~Le Bas. 

The church occupies the site of the Marche aux Pour- 
ceaux, where Jeanne de I’Epiiie was burnt alive in 1430 for 
personating J eanne Dare, 

‘Get emplacement a ete Ic Marche aux Pourceaux ; la, dans une 
cuve de ter, au noin de ccs princes qiii, entre autre habilites monetaires, 
invcnlerenl le tonriiois noir, et qui, lui qualorzieme sLecle, en I’osjiace 
de cinquante ans, trouverenl moyen de faire sept fois de suite a la 
fi'ilune publique la rognure d’line banqueroute, phenomcne royal 
reiiouvele sous Louis XV. ; au nom de Philippe qui declara argent 

1 Germriiu Brice, tt-’iYvvTSr/w £4' /Vim', i. 37S. 

“ See luibert de St. Amaud, jtw f/e I' ImperaMcc Josephine. 

I3..23., ^ ■ 
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les especes cle billon ; au nom de Louis VI. et de I^ouis VII., qui con- 
traigiicront tons les Franyais, les bourgeois de Compiegne e.xcenlts, a 
prendre des .sous pour dcs livres ; au nom de Philippe le Bel, cjiii fabiiciun 
U's angevins d’or douteux appelfe moutons a la grand t: lain e et motiiuns 
a la peiiic lain^ ; au nom de Philippe de Valois, qui altera le llorin 
Georges; au nom du roi Jean, qui eleva des rundelles de cuir porlant 
nn clou d’argent au centre a la dignite de ducats d’or; au nora de 
Charles VII., cloreur et argenteur de liards qu’il qualifia saints d’or q.\. 
Manes d' argent \ an nom de Louis XI., qui decreta ciue les hardls d’nn 
denier cn valaient Irois ; au nom de Henri II., lequel fit de.-, honris d’or 
qui ctaient en plomb, pendant cinq siecle.s, on a bouilli vifs les faux 
mounoyeura.’ — Victor Hugo, 

In the Rue de Chateaudim^ which passes in front of the 
church, is Noire Dame des Blancs Manleaux, named from 
monks who called themselves ‘serfs de la Saint Vierge.* 
The convent is now appropriated to the Mont-de-pi'ete. 

The Rue Notre Dame de Lof-elle leads from the Church 
of Lorette to the new quarter known a.s La Nouvelle 
Athenes. In the R/ace S. Georges, decorated with a foun- 
tain, No. 37 was the residence of M. Thiers, destroyed 
during; the Commune, and rebuilt at the expense of the 
State. 

Hence the Rue Fontaine leads to the Boulevard de 
Clkhy, close to which is the Cimeiicre Montmartre, formerly 
called ‘Le Cham-p de Repos.’ This is less hideous than Pere 
Lachaise, and, though it has the same characteristics of 
heavy masses of stone, or little chapels piled upon the dead 
and hung with wreaths of beads, they are more divided by 
trees. At the end of the short main avenue on the left is 
a bronze statue of Oodefroy Cavaignac, by Frangois Rude 
(x7S5~rS55), marking the tomb of the Cavaignac family, of 
whom the most illustrious member was Eugene, head of the 
executive power in 1848. 

‘ The body is represented in rude reality, the bead with its wild 
rough hair thrown stiffly back, the arms and hands extended, the neck, 
breast, and .shoulders bare. I'he rest of the body is covered by the 
grave-cloth, in Large, well-arranged masses. The e.xeculion, as is 
always the case in Rude’s works, is very Mie.l—Lubkc. 



Amongst other remarkable tombs, behind the crossways, 
are those of General Baxaine and the Comte de Segur 
d’Aguesscau. Near these, on the edge of the Avenue du 
Euisson, are the tombs of Ponson du Terrail and Henry 
Boyle (Stendhal). 

To the left of the crossways, a long avenue leads to the 
tombs of Caussidiere, General Travot, De Bougainville, 
and Mine, de Girardin. Returning from these tombs, and 
taking the first avenue on the left, we reach, on a terrace, 
an obelisk to the memory of the Duchesse de Montmorency 
(1829). Near this is the monument of Prince Ernest of 
Saxe-Coburg (1S32). The Avenue de Montmorency leads 
to that of Montebello, where a statue by Franceschi marks 
the tomb of Micislas Kamienski (killed in the service of 
France at Magenta), of Paul Delaroche, and of Marshal 
Lannes (only his heart being here, his body at the Pan- 
theon). To the east of this avenue is the Jewish Cemetery, 
with its own walls, to the south of which, in the Avenue 
Cordier, are the tombs of Henri Murger(i86i) and Theo- 
phile Gautier (1S73). On the side of the A%’enue de la 
Cloche are the tombs of Armand Marrast, President of the 
National Assembly (1852), of Heinrich Pleine (1856), of 
Greuze, and of Carl Vernet. In another part of the ceme- 
tery a medallion by David d’Angers marks the tomb of the 
Duchesse d’Abrantes, wife of Marshal Junot (1838). 

The name of Montmartre is usually derived from Mons 
Martyrum, because S. Denis, Bishop of Paris in the III. c., 
and his companions, Rusticus and Eleuthcrius, rvere be- 
headed at the foot of the hill, and ‘afterwards the body of 
Dionysius rose upon its feet and, taking up its head in its 
hands, walked up the hill, angels singing hymns by the way,' 
to the spot where S. Genevieve raised a church to their 
Ironour. Hence, in the reign of Dagobert, the relics of 
S. Denis were removed to the abbey of S. Denis. The 
Chapellc cles Martyrs at Montmartre, visible in the XVTI. c., 
has now disappeared. It was intere.sting as the place where 
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Ignatius I.uyola pronounced his first vows with nine of 
Iiis companions (August 15, 1534). Every army which 
has attacked J'^aris has in turn occupied the heights of 
Montmartre. They were abandoned by Joseph Ikmaparte 
and occupied by Blucher in 1814. It was there that the 
Communist insurrection of 1871 was begund 

From the Boulevard Bochechouart, the Rue Lepic leads 
up to the Montmartre.^ with the remaining Mills of 

Montmartre — weather-worn, blackened, and picturesque. 
An obelisk near the Moulin Dehray marks the boundaries 
of Paris. From the terrace of the Rue Lamarck there is 
a splendid view over the town. A waste of grey houses 
reaches almost to the horizon, only those nearest catch a 
few red and yellow tones, and are very scantily interspersed 
with green. For a panorama so vast it wants central points 
of interest, such as S. Paul’s and Westminster supply to 
views of London — the Pantheon, S. Sulpice, and the 
Invalides, the most prominent objects here, are not large 
enough. Still, it is a very remarkable view, and one which 
no visitor to Paris should miss seeing,- though, since 
1S89, it has been spoilt by the vulgar and hideous 
Eiffel Tosver, dominating everything, and putting every- 
thing out of proportion. It is difficult to believe that, as 
late as the time of Henry II., there were so few buildings 
between the Louvre and Montmartre, that when, a fire 
broke out (1559) in the dormitory of the abbey at the top 
of the hill, the king, walking in the gallery of the palace, 
was one of the first to perceive it and send assistance. 
Now, every house in Montmartre might be burnt without 
any one in the Louvre being the wiser. 

'rhe famous quarries of Montmartre (whence the gypsum 

J T!ie famous Duchess of Kiugstoii, who fled from Eugland after having l.xteu 
convicted of lugamy, piirdmsed an esttite at Montmartre for /gaao, and the cause 
of her death in 1783 was the news of a suit concerning this property being giveu 

against .her. : , 

Xt is easily reached by omnibus from the Bourse to the Place Pigalle, lielow 


called plaster of Paris was derived), now closed, are on the 
north-west of the hill. On the south-east is a house which 
a local legend affirms to have been built Henri IV. for 
Crabriclle d’Estre^s. Its name — CMtcau I^ougc — comes 
from the red bricks with which it is partially constructed. 



d’he vast view unfolds increasingly before the eye.s of 
those who ascend the interminable staircases or the steep 
Rut' dc la Ronne or Ri^e S, Eleuthen, which lead to the 
summit of the hill, where temples of Mars and Mercury 
are supposed once to have stood. It is now crowned by 



the church of the Sucre Cmir^ built from designs of Abaxiie, 
and ('pencd in 1S90. It is vast, massive, and grandiose, 
and of a .solidity -which seems meant for eternity. Booths 
and shiops for rosaries and other pilgrim- wares surround it, 
as they do all the great shrines of France. 

•La basili(iiie dii Sacrt-Coiur,. sur Je inont sacre des Mar- 
tyr--', domine Paris rlu symbole sauveur de la croix.’~.<?eVa, '' Paris’ 

The vast interior is bare and colourless. Behind the 
high altar is a huge kneeling statue of Monsignor Guihert, 
Archbishop of Paris, offering a model of the great church 
which arose under his auspices, to the A^drgin in the Lady 
Chapel opposite : here, by his own request, and not in his 
cathedral church of Notre Dame, he is buried. The crypt ^ 
is in it.seif a magnificent Norman church, with many 
chapels. 

‘ Vous .-Javez qiitj (pour lea fondafioiis de la basilique) ils y oiU 
englouti des millions. II leiir a Ihllii aller chercher le iion sol au fond 
de la butte. Ils ont creuse phis de quatre-vingt pints, dans lequels ils 
ont coiile da beton, pour poser leiir e'glise sur les qiiatre-vingt colonnes 
souterraines. ... On ne les voit pas, mats ce soul bien elles qui 
portent, au dessus de Paris, ce monument d’absurdite et d’affront,' — 
Zoia. 

The ‘ Paris ’ of the great novelist has given a peculiar 
interest to Montmartre, and those who ascend by the Rue 
S. Eleuthere will have no difficulty in recognising the 
little house and garden which were in the author’s mind 
when he de.scrihed the house of ‘ Guillaume.’ 

Close to the basilica is the old church of S. Pierre de 
Montmartre, built in the XII. c. by Louis VI. (Ic Gros) 
and his queen, Alix of Savoy, and consecrated by Pope 
Eugenius HI. in the presence of S. Bernard and Peter 
the Venerable. The church, in which Queen Alix and 
many abbesses were buried, now completely modernised, 
served a.s a chapel to the Benedictine convent, also founded 


by I.(uus YL, and rebuilt by Louis XIV. The (.Jalvary of 
the later convent remains in the garden, with a Holy Sepul- 
chre. containing a much revered figure of Christ au fouiheau : 
a good XIL c. tomb of an abbess, with her engraved effigy ; 
and tlie chosur mix dames, reserved for the nuns. The 
tomb of <,)ueen .-Mix perished in the Revolution. This 
convent was royal, i.e. its abbesses were appointed by the 
king, not elected by the nuns. Marie de beauvilliers, the 
nun carried off by Henri IV., described in the Amour 
PhilosQphe— 

, ... 'Son habit blanc, 

Son scapulaire, — ^et le rang 
Qii’elle tient dans .son clottre ’ — 

was afterwards appointed abbess by the king and devoted 
her latter days to the reformation of the abbey. Marguerite- 
Louise d'Orleans, Grand-duchess of 'fuscany (half-sister of 
La Grande IMademoiselle), separated from her husband 
Cosimo III., took up her abode here in 1675, 

‘Elle .s’etait, refugice a rabl)aye dc Montmartre qu'elle n’edifia 
jamais de sa conduite.’ — Barthckmy. 

The abbess and the nuns of Montmartre were amongst 
the most commiserated victims of the Reign of Terror. 

‘ Les cbarrette.s charrierent au .supplicc toutes le.s religiense.s de 
I’alTaye de Montmartre. L’abbesse etait Mme. de Montmorency. 
Ce.s pauvres Idles de tout .^gc, clepuis la tenclrejeunes.se jiisqu’aux cheveux 
blancs, jetees encore enfants dans les monasteres, n’avrdent pour crime 
quo la vnlontc de leur.s parents et la fidclite de leurs veeux. Groupees 
aiitnur cle leur a1)bcs.se, dies etonnerent de leiiis voi.x feminines les 
ebants saeves en montant sv\r les ebarrettes, et les psabnodierenl en 
clueur jusqu’a I’echafaud. Comme les Girondins avaient clianLe rhyniiie 
de li:ur propre morl, ces lilies chanlcrent, ju.sf(u'a la clernien; voix, 
rbymnc de lour martyre. Ces voix trcmblerent eonirne iia rciuord.s le 
cicurtCi peiiple. I/enfance. la beaute, la religion, iininolecs a la fuis, 
for ccent la multitude a detourner les yeux.’ — l.anw.uiuc, ^ Hist, des 
X '''rondinA 

.^'n the Rue des Rosiers, now merged into the Pue de 


hi Fonh'.riehk, in a private house, the first two victims of 
the iionimnne — Generals Leconite and Clement-Thomas — 
were brutally murdered, iSlarch 1 8, 1871. A inoniimeiit in 
here Ladmise has been erected to their memory by the city 
of Paris. 

‘ Le General Lecomte a ete tue tout de suite ; puis on a tire surson 
cadavre ; quant a Ciement-Thonias. ca faisait pitie : ii marcliriit a 
recuions tenant son chapeau a la main gauche et s'ahritant le visage 
tlcrriere ie bras droit ; le sang coulait de sa poitrine ; parfoi.s il abaiss.ait 
son bra.s et criait a ses assassins: “Laches! canailles! miserables ! 
vous tuev. la Repulrlique, pour laqiielle j’ai tant souffert ! ”... A la 
lilt, ii eat tombe ; ils ont continue a tkef dessiis ; il a recu plus de 
cent coups de fusil ; il avait la plante des pieds traversA.’ — M.axiine 
Due amp. 

Returning to the Boulevard des Italiens we find, 
opening on the left, the Kue h Peletier (called after le 
Peletier de Morfonlaine, I’revut des Marchands at its 
foundation in 1788), famous for the attempt of Orsini to 
murder Napoleon III., at the door of the Opera-house, 
where the emperor and empress had an almost miraculous 
escape from the explosion of a succession of bombs, ^ 
January 14, 1S58. This street leads into the long Rue de 
Rnmence, created by the fermier-general Laborde and 
called after the Comte de Provence, afterwards Louis 
XVIII. (when he named another street on his property 
after the Comte d'Artois). Laborde built himself a hou.se 
at the corner of the two streets. This hotel he let, at one 
time, to the celebrated financier, Grimod de la Rcyniere, 
who had married the great Malesherbes’ sister, and here 
that very airified lady gave her pedantic reception.s. ‘Elle 
recoit fort bien, mais je la crois attaquee de noblesse,’ said 
Doyen. Lahorde’s house, with its beautiful and valuable 
contents, was I:mrnt and pillaged by the mob on the famous 
roth xVugust 1792. ‘ Nous etions tranquilles dans une terre 
d’une de mes amies, sans imaginer qu’on put me bruler 


tout ce f|ui me restait au moncle.’ Lalwrcle wrote to a 
friend, ‘ iiref. j'ai tout perdu; une bibliothct.|ue charmante, 
compoHce de 15,000 volumes des plus belles et des plus 
rares editions ; e’etait mon unique maitresse et tile a peri 
eiiiierement ! Plus de 2000 desseins de grands inailres que 
j'avais rapportes de mes voyages en Italic et en Espagne, etc.’ 
He valued his io.sses at 300,000 livres. Arrested as a 
royalist in 1793, Laborde was guillotined on' the Revolu- 
tionary scaffold in 1794. The Rue de Provence is now 
known for its curiosity-shops. 

At the end of the Pouievard des Italiens the Riic Drouot 
runs north. Here the Alairie of the IX*-’ Arrondissement 
occupies the old IJdiel Aguado. On the left is the 
IJtdid des Ventes JIoldluTes, the Christie and Manson’s 
of Paris. 

In the Rue ISIontmartre, which falls into the Boulevard 
on the right, was the Cimeticre S. Joseph^ where Moliere 
was buried (in 1732), and where, in severe winters, his 
widow lighted a huge fire upon his grave, that the poor 
might warm themselves there. . 

In the line Richer^ which crosses the Rue du Faubourg 
Montmartre, at No. 32 is Les Folks Bergere — a place of 
entertainment somewhat like the ‘ Pavilion ’ in London, 
admission 2 francs. 

The Boulevards called Montmartrep Poissoiiniere, and 
Bonne Nouvelle continue the line of the Boulevard des 
Italiens. In the .Rue du Faubourg Poissonnicrc, on the 
north, is the ConservatoRe de Adusique ct de Beclamaiion, 
founded (1784) for the training of singers and actors. 
Those who win its Grand Prix obtain an allowance of 
3000 frs. for lour years, : that they may visit Italy, The 
interesting Colkciion oj Alnsical Insfriinienfs is showua on 
Mondays and Thursdays from 12 to 4- Opening from the 
which is crossed by the Rue du Faubourg 

1 At No. 10 Uoulevavd Montinarlre is the Mime Cirwu, coiil.-iining curious 
groups of wax figures. Open in the evening. Admission 2 francLs. 


Poissonuiere, is the Square Mo/it/iahn with a group of 
children by Claude Vignon (Madame Rouvior). 

(The Rue Hauteville now leads north from the Jioulevard 
to the P/aee Lafayette and the Church of S, Vinceut de Pant, 
commemorating the great and good man who established 
his (Xjngregation of priests hard by at S. Lazare, and 
built (1824-44) ftom designs of Lepere and Hittorf. It is 
decorated internally with a very striking frieze, by Hippolyte 
Rlandrin, representing a procession of saints towards the 
Saviour, in imitation of those at S. Apollinare Nuovo at 
Ravenna. The figures on the stalls (mutilated in 1S48, 
and restored) represent the patron saints of the house of 
Orleans. I'he admirable modern glass is by Marechai and 
Guyon. 

A little north of S. Vincent is the great railway station 
of the Chemin de Per du Kord, and a little east that of the 
Chemin de Fcr de VEit. Behind the Gare du Nord, at the 
end of the Rue S. Vincent de Paul, is the Hapiial Lariboisiere, 
erected (1849-53) by a bequest from the Comtesse Lari- 
bolsiere, who is buried in the chapel, with a monument by 
Marochetti.) 

On the right of the Rue du Faubourg Montmartre, 
which leads (left) from the Boulevard, is the Rue Geoffroy- 
Marie, a last reminiscence of the past in this modern 
district. Its name commemorates Geoffroy, sueur \sutor\ 
eu cuir, and his wife Marie, who, having no children, made 
over a little farm, which they possessed here, to the Plotel 
Dieu (August i, 1260), on condition of being furnished 
for life with the same humble fare and clothing with which 
the brethren of the Hotel Dieu were themselves provided. 
The property which Geoffroy and Marie then disposed of 
was .sold, in 1840, for three million .seventy-five thousand 
six hundred francs ! 

The name of Grange Batelirre^ on the other side of 
the Rue du Faubourg Montmartre, was originally tlrange- 
Eatailliere, and is supposed to mark a Champ dc Miars 


of the IX. c. The farm virhich formerly stood here gccu- 
pied a rising ground in marshy land, commemorated in 
the Riu: Chank- croak). The site vvas after- 
wards occupied by a chateau which was part of the dowry 
of Catherine de Vendomc, who married Jean de bourbon, 
great-great-grandfather of Henri IV. When first used for 
building purposes, the ground here was infested by high- 
waymen, till the continual erection of new houses drove 
them away. 

‘ Lc grand capitaine Tiireiine, fiU oblige de donner sa boiir.se 
I’iion epae n’eul ete rjn’un robin poltron ; le.s voleiirs ne la prirent 
mt-me ([ue eomine un neenmpte. Turenne, ranconne sur parole, rtcut 
le lendemain a .son hotel la vlsite du chef des bandits qui venait le prier 
de tenir sa proinesse, argent comptanl. Le grand homine Texecuta, el 
twit se passa dans Ics meilleure.s ternies,’ — Fouruier. 

In the XVni. c. the Rue dc la Gran^:;;e Baieliere be- 
came one of the most fashionable in Paris. But its fortunes 
paled after the death of the Due de Choiseul in 1785, and 
the sale of his hotel in the street by the duche.ss. 

On the right of the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle, the Rue 
Poiirtalh was formerly the Rue Neuve S. Etienne, where 
(at No. 30) a distich over one of the doors of the interior 
commemorates the residence of the anchorite historian 
Rollin. 

‘ 1697. Je coramence a sentir et a aimer plus que jamahs Ics plaisir.s 
de la vie riustique, depuhs que j’ai un petit jardin qui me tieai ie lieu 
d’une niaison de cainpagne et qui esl pour luoi Fleury et Villeneuve. 
Je n'ai point de longues allees a perte de vue, mais deu.x petites seiile- 
nient, dont Tune me porte de rorobre sur un berceau as.se?; propre, et 
Tautre, exposee au midi, me fournit dii soleil pendant une bonne partie 
de la journee et me promet beaucoup de fruits pour la Siai.son. Un 
petit espalier convert de cinq aVvricotiers, dc dix pcchevs, fail tout mon 
fruitier. Je u’ai point de ruehe.s a miel, mais j’ai lc plaLsir de voir toms 
le.s jouia le.s abeilles voltiger sur les fleurs de nies arbre.s, et, attadiee.- 
a leur pn-oie, senrichir du .sue qu’elles en tirentsans me faire aiicun tort. 
Ida joie meat {xmrtant pas sans inquietude, et la lendresse f[ue j’ai pour 
mon petit e.ipalier et jxnir quelques teillets me fait craindre pour eux le 
froid de la nuit que je ne sentirais i>as sans cela.’ — Rollin h Lc rclhiicr. 


In this street Descartes lived, ' Pascal died, Eernardin 
de S. Pierre studied, and M me., Roland was brought up in 
the convent of Augustines (No. 6). 

At the entrance of the Rue du Faubourg S. Denis, from 
the boulevards, is the Porte .S'. Dettis, a heavy and hideous 
Arch of Triumph, built, as a medal attests (1670-72), by 
Eullet, a pupil of Blondel, to commemorate the earlier 
German victories of Louis XIV. 

‘ ‘Monument heroi-cmnique, fjas, lourd, farci de vermicels, et tout 
emprdnt de la grasse materialite du nionsent.’ — Michdet, 

To erect this arch the ancient XIV. c. Porte S. Denis 
on the walls of Charles V. was demolished — perhaps the 
most interesting of the city gates. 

*“Nos roys,” dit DuVjreul, “ faisanl leurs prcmiores entn-es dans 
Paris, enlrcnt par cettc j)orte, qui e.st orn& d’lm riche avant-portail, 
oi'i se voyent par admiration diverses statues el figures qui sent faictes 
et dressees expres, avec plusieurs vers et sentences pour explications 
d’iceiles. . . . C’est aussi par cette porte <pie les corps des defuncts 
roys sortent pour Are ponez en pomjies funehres a Saint Denys.’’ La 
Porte .S. Denis de Paris efait lAiie ftrrt en saillie sur les courtines et 
formait un veritable chatelet, dans leqiiel on pouvait loger un corps de 
troupes. En 1413, le due de Bourgogne se presenta devant Paris vers 
S. Denis, dans Pintention, disait-on, de parler au roi ; inais, dit le 
Journal d’un bourgeois de Paris sous le regne de Charles VI., ”'on lui 
ferma les portes, et furent nmrees, comme autrefi'ois avoit esie, avec- 
ques ce tres grant foisijn de gens d’armes les garcloient jour et niiyt.” ’ — 
VioUd-le-Uuc^ 

Near thi.s stood the fine church of S. Jacques rilopita), 
now destroyed. Outside the gale also was S. vSauveur, 
a church entered at the back of the high altar by a 
large door beneath the central of the five gables of the 
chevet. 

A little way down the Rue du Setitier, which runs south 
from the boulevard, No. 32 (left) was the house of IM. 
d’EtioIos, the husband of Mme- de Pompadour; it has a 
good balcony towards the court, and a salon adorned with 
paintings attributed to Fragonard. 



(Running south-west is the Rue (TAhoukir, on the left 
of wliic:!! the Passage du Cain crosses the site of the con- 
vent of the Filles Dieu, founded by S. Louis in 1226, before 
which all persons cpndemned to be executed at the gibbet 
of Jvlontfaucon stopped on their way to execution, when 
they were taken to kiss a crucifix which hung on tlie east 
vrali of the church. Holy water was then given them, with 
the more material consolation of three pieces of I'jread and 
a glass of wine. A similar custom existed at S. Giles's in 
London, for those about to suffer at Tyburn.) 

A little south of the Rue dbVboukir was the most 
remarkable of the nine courts (in different quarters of Paris) 
which were called Cours des Miracles^ because when the 
beggars who inhabited them reached home they laid aside 
their acting and returned to their natural condition — the 
blind seeing, the lame walking, and the paralysed recover- 
ing the use of their limbs. 

‘ Les mencliants fiueni rcpousscb dans certains qnartiers qu’on leur 
assigna, et qu’on out .soin do former : le plus considerable de ces rspuires 
thait le coin- des IMiracles, on cetle vermine .sociale so retirait a la nnil 
toinbante, Le matin, lorsque les gueux ou tmands se rdpandaient par 
la ville, tons etaient V)oitenx, avougles, ostropics, couverts de plaics ; le 
soir, en rcntrant dans leur taudis, ils se trouvaient dispos, ingambes, 
joyeux, et passaient la nuil en orgies, en debauches. De ce charla- 
tanisine speculatif vint le noin de la coiir des Miracles, donne au 
refuge cle ces inendiants.’ — Lafosse, ^ Hist, de Parish 

The space between the Rue du Faubourg S. Denis and 
the Rue du Faubourg S. Martin is the busiest and most 
commercial quarter of Paris. In the Rue du 'Faubourg 
S. Denis (No. 107) is the Prison oj S. Lazare^ on the site 
of the Leper Hospital of S. Ladre, which existed in the 
XU. c., and which (in 1632) was given to S. Vincent de 
Paul, who made it the centre of his Congregation des 
^ilissions (Lazaristcs), though he was still oldiged by the 
archbishop to receive the lepers of the town and suburbs. 
The cell of S. Vincent is preserved as an oratory. The 



enclosure of the conventual buildings was so vast as to 
include both the site of the church of S. Vincent de Paul 
and that of the Gare du Nord. The prison is now only 
used for women. In the beginning of the Revolution 
(July 13, 17S9) S. Lazare w'as invaded and sacked by the 
people under the idea that it was a depot of arms. It w'as 
afterward.s crowded with royalist prisoners, and thence 
many noble victims, including the Comte de Montalem- 
bert, passed to the scaffold. 

The Boulevard Sebastopol now diverges (on the right), 
and the Boulevard de Strasbourg (on the left) leading to 
the Gare de TEst. A considerable distance down the 
latter (on the right), at the entrance of the Boulevard 
Magenta, is the Church of S, Laurent^ which belonged to 
a mona.stery where S. Domnole was abbot in the VI. c. 
The older parts of the church (apse and tower) are early 
XV. c. t the nave and transept, of the end of the XVI. c . ; 
and the main west facade, of 1622, There is some good 
stained-glass in the handsome renaissance-gothic interior. 

‘ Le cht'enr et I’abside nnt garde, plus que la nef, quelques details 
d’ovnementation gothicjiie. Nous indiquerons une niche contenant une 
grande figure de .S. Jean-Eaptistc, xv® siecle ; des consoles sous les 
gargouilies, telles que femmes ailees, line monstre a tete de negre et 
griffes de lion, ^Vc. ; enfin, et surtout, la corniche liistoiree qui couronne 
les plus halites parties des mtirs, Dans la gorge de cette corniclie, an 
milieu de branches de feuillages, on voit coiirir et grimper une foule de 
petits animaux a I’invention la plus spiritiielle. Des enfants, coiffes de 
bonnets de fous, s’amusent a faire des contorsions ; un autre agenouille 
expose pitieusemenl son posterieur an martinet d’un vieux ina'Ure 
d’ecole ; des anges ont des corps termines en queues de betes ; iin 
chasseur, en costume bizarre, poursuit a coups de Hedies vine espece 
de .s.alaiiiandre.’ — Z-V CztiUiermy, ' IlisL inch, de Paris.’ 

(There is a line of omnibuses down the Boulevard de 
Strasbourg (falling into the Faubourg S. Martin and Rue 
Lafayette) to La Villette, suhert Le Grand Bbatto/r msey 
be seen, between the Ganai S Denis and the Canal de 
I’Ourcq, It is worth while to ascend to iha IJuttes Chau- 



inonf — curious sleep hillocks covcrea wiin grubs, .uiu 
quarried for gypsum. In the further part of these, one of 
the most charming pleasure-grounds in i’aris has been 
created- -the Parc des Bvtfes Chaumont — with delightful 
drives and walks winding amongst the hills, and with views 
which an artist may well paint: on one side, across to the 
Pantheon and the churohe.s of the southern hank of the 
Seine ; on the other, to where the heights of IM'ontniartre 
call up a reminiscence of the Acropolis of Athens, as they 
stand up, crowned with picturesque groups of buildings, 
against the misty town and faint hills. The Parc des 
Buttes Chaumont may be reached by the station of La 
Viliette on the Chemin de Fer de Ceinture. 

In this district, on an offshoot of the heights of 
Chaumont, between the Faubourg du Temple and S. 
Ivlartin, stood the famous gallows of Montfeucon, the 
dyburn of France. In feudal language this place of 
execution was called a justice^ more commonly a fourchc 
patibulaire, . 

‘C'etail iin mas-sif cle niaeonnerio qui s’elcvait au-dejsu.s du sofde 
15 a 18 pieds; siir le surface de ce massif, lung tie 42 pieds sur environ 
30 de large, s’elevaienl seize piliers cuntposes de fortes pierres, et dont 
chacun avait 32 pieds de haiiteiir. Ces piliers .supporterent de grosses 
pieces de bois auxqiielles pendaient des ch.aines de fer j a ce.s chaine-s 
etaient attaches les catlavres des personnes executees a Paris. On y 
\'oyait cinquante a soixante corps dessechus, inutiles, corrompus et 
agltes par les vents. Get horrilde spectacle n’empechait pas les Pari- 
siens de venir faire la debauebe autour de ce gibet. 

‘l.orstjue toutes los places etaient occupees, pioiir y attacher de 
nouveaux cadavres, on descendait les plus ancieris, et on les jetait dans 
tin soiuerrain dont I’ouverture ctait an centre de I’enceinie. 

‘ On arrivivk a cet affreux monument par une large rampe. Une 
porle solide cn fermait I’enceinte, sans doule dans la crainte que les 
cadavres ne fiissenl cnleve.s par des parents pour leur donner la sepul- 
ture, ct par ]e.s sorciers pour leur servir a des opemlitjns magiqnes.’ — 
Dulainr, ‘ I/isf. ,k Paris: " , 

‘ A little on this side Paris, even at the towns end, there is the 
fayrest gallowes that ever I saw, built upon a small hillocke called 
Mount Falcon, which consisteth of fourteene fair pillars of free-stone ; 



inis gallowes was made in Ihe time of the Guisian massacre, lo hmi" 
the admiral of France, Chatillion, who was a protestaiil. Annn T'orn; 
1572 ,’ — Coryafs ‘ Crudiljex,' l6il. 

The gallows were really only repaired at the time Coryat 
speaks of, and were of very early date. Pierre la Brossc 
wa.s hanged there in the time of Philippe III., for bearing 
false witness against the Queen, Marie de Brabant, En- 
guerrand de Marigny, who had himself repaired the gallows, 
was hanged there under l.ouis le Ffutin (1.315), being un- 
justly accused of treason by one of the courtiers. The 
long list of those who afterwards suffered here com- 
prises Remy de Montigny, the Provost Henri Taperel, 
Jourdain de ITsle, Jean de Montagu, Pierre des Essarbs, 
Olivier le Daim, Jacques de Sablancay (Minister of Finance, 
victim of the injustice of Francois I. and the avarice 
and falsehood of his mother, Louise de Savoie), and 
Laurent Gamier ; and here tlie body of Admiral Coligny 
was exposed.) 

Returning to the Boulevard S. Denis, at the entrance 
of the Rue du Faubourg S. Martin, is the heavy Pflrfe S. 
Martin^ built (1670-1674) to commemorate the capture of 
Besancon, upon the site of another gate in the old city 
walls of Charles V. 

‘ Sur un dc.? deu.v eftte.s de l.i Porte S. Martin, un scul]3leiir qui sans 
(loute aimoit la simple nature, a represente Louis XIV. nnd, ahsolu- 
nient nud, la chevelure flottante, une niassue a la main.’ — Saint-Foix, 

'■ £.ssais hist, stir Paris.’ 

In former times duels used to be fought here on the 
boulevard.s, in broad daylight, without interference. 

‘ II se passa .sons les fenetres de noire chambre, iin conilrat terrible 
ou Blancrochet ct Daubri, les denx pins famenx brettenr.s de Paris, 
fureiU tnes apres la plus vigoureuse resistance. C’etait a c|natre heurea 
apres-midi, et tont le monde les regardait faire sans se meltre en dial 
de les separer ; car a Paris, on laisse les gens se tucr qnand ils en out 
envie. . . . M. dc Lubiere, d’Orange, M. de Roncmille et inoii oude 
Cotton etaient a nos fenetres lorsque cette scene ,se passait, et ils admir- 
aient la bravoure de I’un de ces deux bretleurs, qui se ddfcndail Ini 



contiv; qnatre de ses ennemis, rl'Viit I'un im putm cmt.. .... — , , 
(IcniL-rc qui le lit tomber a quatre pas <le ia aupros dii corns cle son 
caaiaraile. ’ — Mme. dc Noyer, ‘ Ltd tr‘sJ 

Continuing the Boulevard B, Martin (which contains 
the Cafe Parisien and the llicdfrc des Folies D 7 \wiatiqnes). 
the Rue du Faubourg du Jhnplc leads (north-east) to the 
suburban heights of Bellcvilky where the ‘ Battle of J’ans ' 
was fought (March 30, 1814), and gained by the allied 
sovereigns, who forthwith occupied the capital. The Church 
of S. Jean Baptiste w'as built (1855-59) from plans of 
■Lassus. . 

The Rue de Belleville leads to the Rue Ilaxo, where 
forty-two hostages were murdered (May 26, 187 r), including 
Olivaint, the celebrated Jesuit, nine other priests, and many 
gardiens and gendarmes. With the priests was a young 
seminarist, Paul Seigneret, ‘un jcune homme de vingt-six 
ans,’ says Ihucam]), Mm etre d’une candour et d'une foi 
extraordinaire.’ It is related that, not very long before 
his martyrdom, he asked one of the old missionaries for 
an account of some martyrdom ; to which the old priest 
answered, ‘ Ah, voyez la gourmand ; cela lui fait venir I’eau a 
la bouche,’ not knowing how soon he rvould be a martyr too. 

‘Le martyre que ces malheureiix eurent a supporter west pa.s con- 
eevable. Pas un de ceux dont ib ctaient entourcs qui ne voulut frapper 
son coup, jappei son injure, lancer sa piene. Ils ruisselaient de sueur; 
les .soldats ar’aient une adniiralde contenance et sous les iinmonde.s 
projectiles qui les accabiaient, marchaient comnie au feu dans les bons 
jours de ieuv jeuncsse; derriere eux, a haute voix, les pretres les ex- 
lioriaient a bien luourir. II n’en eiait pas be.soin. Autour d’eux on 
chantait, on dansait, on liurlail. . . . Les otages senes par la foule 
eiaient acculA dans uir cspace carre assez large qn une faible banierc 
en bois separait d’lm vasle jarclin ou Ton avail commence ime con- 
structitni interrouipue par la guerre. . . . On avait applique le niare- 
chal de Ingis Geanty contre la inuraille d'une des maisons. J1 se tc-nail 
immobile, les bras croises, iinpassiblc sows les pierres cl la bnue que lui 
jetaient les femmes, II entr’ouvrit sa tunique et prcsenla sa I'oitvine ; 
une pretre age se pla^a devant lui et recut le coup qui lui etait destine. 
LeprtiU-e tonibact Ton vit Geanty toujours debout, toujours uecouvrant 



s,i piatrine; on rabatlil. A coup do fusi^, a coups de revolver on tirail 
sur CCS nialhoureux. Dehout sur im petit balcon en bois, Mippob-te 
PiU-L-nr, fuinant un cigare, et les mains clans les poches. rogarflait el 
reganla jus<-[u'a la fin. Le massacre ne .suffisait pas; on invents un 
jeu; on fnrca k-s niallicuveiix a sauter pnr-dessus Ic petit mur; Its 
gendarmes sauterent ; on les tirait “an vol” et t;:a iaisail rire. Le 
dernier suklat cpii reslait debout etait un garde de Paris, beau garcon 
d'lme trentaine . d’annees, qui sans doute de service a la Conuklie 
Francaise avait vu jouer le Lion anw2traix de Ponsard ; du nioins on 
peul le croire par la fa^on clont il mourut. It s’avanca. paisiblement 
vers la bas.se nmraillo qu’il fidlait fVanchir, se rctourna, salua la lourbe 
rouge et dit: “.Messieurs! Vive riimpertur !” puis lancant son kepi en 
I’air, fit un bond et rc-tomba frappe de trois balles sur le monccau de 
idesses qui s’agitaiont en gemis.sant. On ordonna aii.s: pretres de sauter 
par'dessus k* nuir. Ils refuscrent. L’nn cVeux dit : ‘■Nous .soinmes 
prets a cunksser notre foi ; mais i! nc nous convicnt pas de mourir en 
faisant de.s caluiolcs."’ . . . Quand on fit la levee des corpus, le luruli 
29 mai, on constata qu’un des cadavres avail recu soisantc-neuf coui>h 
de feu, et tpie !c IVre de Pongy avait cite perce de soixante-douze coups 
de baiunnette ,” — Maxime Dncamp. 

A monument now rises in the street to their memory. 
The Rue Bichat leads (north) from the Rue du Fau- 
bourg du Temple to the Hdpital S. Louis, founded by 
Henri IV. in 1607, The chapel is of that date. In the 
entrance-court is a statue of Montyon. 

It was on the ascent to Belleville that one of the great 
barricades of 1S4S was erected. 

‘On aporcevait au loin, an dek\ du canal, dans la rue cpii monte 
Ics rami'jcs de Belleville, au proint culminant de la montee, une rauraille 
ctrange atteignaiu au deuxieme etage des facades, sorle de trait d’lmion 
des maisons de droite aux maisons de gauche, conmie si la rue avait 
plic (i’elle-utemc son plus haul mur pour se former brusquemcnl. 
Ce mur etait bati avec do.s psaves. II etait droit, correct, froid, p>erpon- 
diculaire, iiivele ii I'equerre, tire au cordeau, aligne au li! a plomb. 
Le ciiiient y manquaii sans doute, mais comme a de ccjrtiiins mars 
romains, sans troubler sa rigide .architecture, A sa hauteur on devinait 
sa pnofondeur. L’entabicment etait mathematiquoinent piarallole an 
souba.ssement. On distinguait cPespace, .sur la surface grise, dos 
ineurtriorcs presque invisibles rpui ressemblaient a des fils noirs, Ges 
meurtrieros etaienl soparees les tines des autres piar des intervallcs 
egaux. La rue etait deserte a px'rle de viie ; loutes les fencires e): 



toiites lea portes fermees. An lonci se nresatui. 
do la nii; nn cul-de-sac; mur immobile et Iranquille; on n’y vojait 
personiic, on n'y cntenclail rien, pas un cri, pas «n bniit. pas un souffle. 
IJn sepulcre. 

‘ L’chlouissant soleib de juin ino'ndait de huiiiere cede clio-c 
terrible. 

‘ C’etait la barricade du faubourg du Temple .’ — Victor Hugo, 

‘ Les Miserailes.’ 

The Boulevard du Temple leads (south-east) from the 
end of the Boulevard S. Martin. No. 43 occupies the 
site of the house of Fieschi, whence the infernal machine 
exploded (July 28, 1835), killing Marshal Mortier and four- 
teen other persons, and ^YOunding forty. 

‘Fieschi, c’c-tait un bravo, lui conclolticre, rien autre chose. II avait 
•servi el ruelait a son crime je ne s.ais qiielles idees militaires. “ Votre 
action e.sl bien horrible,” lui disait M. Pasquier ; “ mitrailler des 
inconnus, des gens qui ne vous ont fail aiicun inal, de.s pa.ssants!” 
Fieschi repliqua froidemenl : “ C’est ce que font des soldats en em- 
buscade.” ’ — I 'ictor Hugo, ‘ Choses fueV 

The Boulevard is much altered — all its character gone — 
since we read — 

‘ La seul’ prom’nade (ju’ait du pri-K, 

La .seule dont je suis epris, 

La seule, ou j’m’en donne, ou c’que j'ris, 

C’est rbourvard du Temple a —Brsangiers. 

In the Place de la Reptihlique. (formerly the Chateau 
d’Eau) is a tasteless bronze Statue of the Republic by Morice, 
with representations on its pedestal from scenes in the 
different revolutions ; an animal, meant for a lion, crouches 
in front. 

‘ .Biciitut commcncenl les boulevard.s deserta, .sans promeneurs, les 
hindt'S de cclte promenade royalc. L’ennui vous y .saisil, ratmosphere 
des fabriques se .'■icnt de loin. II n’y a plus rien d’original. Le rentier 
s’y promene en rolje de chambre, s’il veut ; et, par les lielles journees, 
on y volt de.s aveugle.s qui font leiir panic de cartes. In piscem demiit 
elcgantia. On y expose sur des tables de petits palais en fer ou en 
verre : les boutiques .sout hideuses, les etalages sont infects. La tele 
est a la Madeleine, les pieds sont au boulevard de.s Filles-tiu-Calvaiie. 



La vie ft k‘ mouveraent recommencent- sur le houlevnni r>Lanmarchai~. 
a cau'^ dcs liiAitiqucii ck qudques inarchamls de biic-a-brao, a cause 
'ie la prspulation qiii s’agglonkre autour de ia coinnno de J\dilet. li y 
a la im tliLitre qui ck Beaumarchais n'a pris qne le lunn/ -Ilu’r. r, 
‘ £si/i/is.vs parmennesJ’ ' ' ■ ' 

(From the Place dc la Republique the Boulevard J'o//aJre 
leads to the Place de la Nation. On the B/aee Voltaire is 
a bronze Statue of Ledru Boltin by Steiner.) 

Returning as far as the Boulevard Montmartre, the Rue 
Vivic?ine diverges on the ieft.^ Here is the Bourse (the 
Exchange, open on week-days from 12 to 3 for Bourse 
operations: from 3 to 5 for commercial tramsactions), built 
(.1808-27) from plans of Brongniart — magnificent, yet not 
undeserving of the description ‘grenier a foin, batard du 
Parthenon.’ ‘ There is nothing concealed except the central 
hall, which is the one thing that ought to be .shown.’ 

‘The building ismorely .n. rccliingidar palace, It is 234 feel in 
length by lOl in wiiith, measured over the bases of the columns, and 
these are each 40 feel in height. Two of the stories uf windows are 
shown beneath the colonnade, the third partially concealed by its 
balustrade at the top ; but the existence of the attic prevents the roof 
having any connection with the peristyle, and, as the proportions 
of the building approach nnich more nearly to a sqtiare than they 
ought, the roof is far too heavy and important for the rest of the edifice. 
Notwithstanding all this, a peristyle of sixty-six well-proportioned 
Corinthian columns (twenty on each flank and fourteen on each front, 
counting the angle pillars both wa3’s) cannot fail to produce a certain 
effect ; though more might have been produced by a less expenditure of 
means.’ — ■Fergiisson. 

‘ (liiant au palais de la Bourse, qui est grec par sa colonnade, 
remain par le pkin-cintre et ses portes et fenetres, de la renaissance 
par sa grande voule surbais-see, e’est indubitalikment un monument 
tres-correct et tres pur ; la preuve, e’est qu’il est coiuorme d’un allique 
comnie on n’en voy.ait pas a Atlienes, belle ligne adroite gracieusemont 
coupek ca et lii par des tuyaux de poele.’ — Victor Hugo. 

The annual amount of business transacted on the Bourse 
is estimated at 2,000,000,000/. 

^ Fo’n;f.vIy after Louis, Michel, and Anne Vivien, ancient posters us of 

the soil 


We must cross in tronE oi tiio .. 

Iiic:.kelieii^-~\.\\e magnificent street which the great cardiuEil 
pierced to indemnify himself for his expenses in building 
the Palais Cardinal. .. Turning south, we find (on the left, 
No. 58} the great buildings of the Bibiiotheque Nalfmiah\ 
dire library is oj»en for study from 10 to 4, except on 
Sundays and holidays; closed Sept, i to Oct. 15: the 
collections are visible to the public only on Tuesdays and 
Fridays from xo.30 to 4. The first national library was 
that of Charles V. (1373), afterwards sold to the Duke 
of Tedford and carried to , England. Louis XL brought 
together at the Louvi-e all the volumes dispersed through- 
out the different royal residences, and this collection was 
carried by Louis XII. to Blois, rvhere the library of Pavia 
was added to it. Francois I. began a new and magnificent 
collection at Fontainebleau, and moved that of Blois to 
hi.s new palace. The library united there was transferred 
to the convent of the Cordeliers, and in 1666 to the Rue 
Vivienne, It was enormously increased under Louis XIII., 
Louis XIV, , and Louis XV. At the suppression of con- 
vents during the Revolution their precious libraries were 
added to the national collection, which now possess above 
100,000 MSS. of importance. 

The library occupies part of the magnificent hotel of 
Cardinal Mazarin. The cardinal bought the hotel of 
President Tubeuf, built by Le Muet, at the corner of the 
Rue Vivienne, and the Hotel Chivry, at the corner of 
the Rue Richelieu. These he united in one splendid 
palace, in which his private library (confiscated during his 
exile and afterwards gradually recovered) occuixied the 
great gallery. Here also he formed the magnificent col- 
lection of pictures \vhich were the delight of his latter 
years,' 

1 On the BouIevanJ, between the entrance to the Rue Vivienne and the 
Rue de Richelieu, is the shop of Mes.srs. GoupU, the engravera of European 


■'After a consiihation of nine physicians, Guenerai, the cardinal's 
uiedical attendant, undertook to warn him of his approaching end. It 
was- th'.ughi advisabie to exchange the noise ami hustle of tiie Palais 
>[;i?arin for the (|uiet of his chateau of Vincennes, and the stricken 
virtnns-.) determined to take a last farewell of his treasures. Witli his 
tali hg’.ire, ashy-pale and wasted, enveloped tout 71U in Ins fur-lined 
dressing- gown, he stole into his ])ictiire galleries, and tlie Cunite de 
lirienite, hearing the shiillling sound of his slip[)ers as he dragged his 
limbs feebly and wearily along, hid himself behind the arras. .Vt each 
step the cardinal’s weakness obliged him to ha.If, and he inurinured, 
‘•I must leave ail this!” He went further on, holding, so as to sup- 
port himself, tirst on one abject and then on another, and as he looked 
round at each pause he said again, with a deep sigh, “ I must leave all 
this.” At length he saw Brienne, and called to him in a very inourn- 
uii voice, '‘(.dvo me your hand: I am very weak, and quite Itelpless; 
still I like to walk, and, I have something to do in my library.” Lean- 
ing on the count’s arm, lie pointed to his favourite pictures. “ See,” 
he said, ■' tltis beautiful canvas of Correggio, arid this Venus of Titian, 
and this incomparable Deluge of Caracci, Ah, my poor friend, I mast 
leave all this, .'\dieu, my dear pictures, which I have loved so well !”’ 
Q-dartciiy A’i-vkiu, No. 309. 

After the death of the cardinal, his books were taken to 
the College Mazarin, with the wood-carving of his library, 
and now form the Bibliotheque Mazarine. His palace was 
divided between his heirs. The Hotel Tubeuf felt to the 
Due de la Aieilleraye, the other parts to the Marquis de 
Jvfancini, Due de Nivernais, who gave them the name of 
Hotel de Nevers. The Hotel Tubeuf, bought by Louis 
XIV., became the seat of the Compagnie des Tndes ; after- 
wards the Bourse was installed there, and remained there till 
the present century. The Hotel de Nevers was used for 
the bank of Law, and in 1721 was bought by the Regent, 
that the Bibliotheque du Roi might be placed there. 

The older parts of the existing building belong to what 
was once the Hotel Tubeuf; the Hotel Chivry has been 
pulled clown. 

The library is entered by visitors from the Rue Richelieu 
by the door nearest the boulevards. Passing the Salis dc 
Travail, and ascending the staircase, hung witli a tapestiy 


from Chateau Bayard, they ftncl, in an auLciuuuj, w..,. 
curious bronze Parnasse Francais, executed by Tiion du 
TiilcL in 1721. The Apollo, who is attended by the nine 
Muses, is Louis XIV. 

The magnificent Gakrie Ahxzarim, which looks u|!on 
the Rue Vivienne, has a beautiful mythological ceiling by 
KornaucUl^ and is one of the finest galleries of its date in 
existence. 

‘ The progress of the Palais Mazarin excited the liveliest ioterest 
among the Court hidies. All classic mythology was to lx: repnxluced 
upon the ceiling of the great galleries ; and, as a l.>evy of beauties 
looked on approvingly, Romanelli silently imvoduced she portrait of 
the faire.st into his design. On their next visit the likeness w.as de- 
tected, and a clamour of discontent and jealousy arose. In vain did 
the artist plead, “How cendd I, with one pair of hands, paint you all 
at once?” He could only appease them by' painting every' one of 
them in turn .’ — QiiarteHy AVr'L'a, No. 309. 

Here many of the great MS. treasures of France are 
exhibited in cases — the ‘ Evangiles de Charlemagne’; 

* Evangiles ’ of the Emperor Lothaire ; ‘ Evangiles des 
Messes ’ of the time of .S. Louis ; Bible and Psalm- 
book of S. Louis, Bible of Charles le Chauve, Bible of 
Philippe le Bel, and Bible of Louis XL ; a * Vie de 
S. Denis ’ yvhich belonged to Philippe le Long ; ‘ Les 
Vigiies de Charles VII.’; a copy of the ‘Evangiles’ given 
to the Sainle Chapelle by Charles V. (1379) ; the ‘ Armorial 
General de Gilles de Bouvier, premier heraut de Charles 
ATI.’ ; the ‘ Livre d’Heures de Louis XIV.,’ &c. 

The collection of bindings — in metal, ivory, and leather 
— is most important and beautiful. Specimens are shown 
of the earliest books printed in France. There is a rich 
collection of autographs, including the MS. sermons of 
Bossuet, of the Pensees of, Pascal, the Tclcjuaque of 
Fenelon, and letters of Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, 
La Bruyere, Mine, de Maintenon, Mme. de Sevigne, 
I'ureime, Racine, Boileau, Corneille, Moliere, Malherbe, 


iJiclerot, l^esueur, Pcre Lachaise, S. Fraurois de Sales, 
S. Vincent dc Paul, Circ, 

I'he interesting portrait of King John--' Jeban. Re}- cie 
France' — formerly in the Sainte Chapelle, is now preserved 
here, and I,a Cuve de /jagol>eri^ brought from Poitiers, in 
which S. Martin is said to have been baptized by S. Hilaire. 
A side gallery is hung with ancient charters and maps. 

A door lower down the Rue de Richelieu is the 
entrance to the CciUcciion of Bronzes, Medals, A-v., opeti 
on Tuesdays only, from lo to 3.30. The principal trea- 
.sures are sho’wn in cases in the centre of the rooms on 
the right, and comprise many valuable specimens of old 
church plate, especially an exquisite XL c, chalice from 
S. Remy at Rheims, and many specimens from S. Denis ; 
the treasures found in a shrine of Mercury near Berthon- 
viile, in 1830 ; and the cup of Chosroes I,, King of Persia 
(575), from the treasury of S. Denis, where it was shown 
as the cup of Solomon. Tire Collection of Cameos is of 
marvellous beauty, and include.s a pricele.ss Apotheo.sis of 
Augustus — the largest cameo in the world — which formed 
part of the treasure of the Sainte Chapelle. Charles V. 
imagined that it represented the triumph of the patriarch 
Joseph, and, as such, had it framed in enamel, with the 
four Evangelists. A room to the left is devoted to the 
collections bequeathed by the Due de Luynes (1867). 

Behind the Library (a little east) is the Church of Noire 
Dame des Vicioires or des JPelits Feres, founded by Louis 
XIIL (in 1629) to commemorate the victories over the 
protestants at La Rochelle, and given to the Augustins 
dechaiisses, known in Paris as Petits Feres. In the first 
chapel (right) is the tomb of Jean Vassal, secretary of 
Louis XIIL, by Cotton. The chapel of the Virgin, a 
famous goal of pilgrimage, is covered with ex-votos. In 
one of the chapels near the door, Jean Baptiste Lulli, the 
famous composer, is buried ^ (ihSy). 

> Isaac de Uourges, 1760. 



A i'ev; steps east take us into the circuiar /-'///.v ih's 
ric/jires, constructed from designs of Mansart (16S5), ;U 
ihe exp^nise of a private individual — the Due de ia i'cuil- 
lade — ’le courtisan qui a passe tous les courtisans,' on the 
site of the Hotel d’Emery and. the' Hotel de Sennelcrrc. 
to fiatter J.,ouis XIV. The bronze statue of the king, by 
Desjardins,- was placed in the centre, trampling on a 
Cerberus, rvbose three heads represented the triple alliance. 
At the angles of the pedestal, inscribed ‘Viro immortaii,' 
were the four statues of chained nations, now at the liotel 
des Tnvalides. The statue of the king was destroyed in 
the Revolution, and replaced by a ridiculous plaster yjyra- 
raid, with inscriptions recording the republican victories. 
This was exchanged, in 1S06, for a bronze statue of Desaix, 
melted down in 18x4 to make the present periwigged 
equestrian statue by Bosio, erected by CLudovicus XA^IIL 
atavo suo.’ 

‘ Si je traverse ie place des Vicloires, je me clis : on voloit on plein 
jour sur ce terrein oil Ton voit aujourdMuii la figure d'un Roi qui 
vouloit etre conquerant. Le quartier s’appelloit le qnartkr Viiids' 
Coussci. Un petit bout de rue, qui conduit a la place oil le Souverain 
est represente en bronze, en a retenu le uom ; et dans cette place des 
Victoires, qui a si long-temps revolte TEurope, je ne puis m’empecher 
de me rappeller ce courtisan qui, selon I’Abbe de Choisy, avoit en le 
dessein d'acheter une cave dans I’eglise des Petits-Peres, de la pousser 
sous terre jusqu’au milieu de cetie place, afin de se Zaire enterrer et ile 
pourrir religieusement sous la statue de Louis XIV., son niaitre, Phomme 
immork!.’ — 7'ableau de Paris. 

Close to the Place des Victoires is the Hotel des Pastes, 
finished I S87. In the Pue du Mail {which runs north-east 
from the Place des Victoires to the Rue de Clery), the 
residence of Colbert, at No. 7 — a very richly ornamented 
house— is commemorated by the .serpents (his arms) in the 
decorations. Cagliostro had a house, and the famous 
IMine. Lebrun her studic in this street. In this street 



alftu lived Jeanne Poisson, daughter of Franeois I’oi.sson, 
c(|uevry of the Due d’Orldans, created Marquise de Pom- 
padour in 1745. No. 97 was the house of Andre Clienier. 

Close to the Place, des, Victoires (on the south-west) 
is the Banque de France^ in the Rue de hi VrilJihre, w'hich 
commemorates the hotel built (in 1620) for .Raymond 
Phelippeaux, Due de la Vrilliere, Secretary of State, by 
Francois hlansart. It was bought from' the family of 
La Vrilliere, in 1705, by M. Rouille, afterwards Directeur- 
Gentaal des Finances, and, in 1713, it was purchased hy 
tlie Comte de Toulouse, son of Louis XIV. and Mme. de 
Montespan, who gave it a nerv name and emplcqfed the 
royal architect, Robert Cotte, to change its arrangements, 
Nicholas Coustou in its sculptures, and Oudry in its pic- 
torial decorations. Here the Count, who was ‘I’honneur, 
la droiture, I’eciuite raeme,’ ^ lived with his beloved wife, 
who was sister of the Due do Noailles, and widow (when 
twenty-four) of the Marquis de Gondrin. Their only son 
was the brave Due de Penthievre, who married Marie 
Therese d’Lste. His only daughter married Philippe 
Egalite, Due d’Orleans, in 1769, and, in the chapel of the 
hotel, his son, the Prince de Lamballe, was married (in 
1767) to Louise de Savoie Carignan, the unfortunate friend 
of Marie Antoinette, who, after the death of her dissipated 
husband, had a home here with her father-in-law, who 
vainly strove to avert her fate, and bitterly lamented her — 
purchasing the head of his beloved child at an enormous 
price from her assassins. 

‘ “JecroL toujours Fcniendre,” disail le due de Penthievre dans .ses 
dernievs enlrctiens avec sa fiile, “je crois toujonrs la voir assise pres de 
la feneU'o dans ce petit cabinet. Vons souvenez-vtjus, ma fille, avec 
(pielle assidiiite, olle y travaillait du matin au soir a des ouvragcs de 
son sexe pour les pauvres ! J’ai passe bien des annee.s avec die,— -je 
nwi jamais surpris une pensee dans .sou ame qui ne fut pour la reine 
pour inoi ou pour les malhe-ureux : et voila Pange tpcils ont mis en 
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dared to corrupt,’ | the young poet Floriau was admitted 
as a page, afterwards becoming captain of the Penihievre 
dragoons, and gentleman-in-waiting to the semi-royal duke, 


piccef.. Ah ! je sens (jiie cetle idee creiise moii loiuLean ; il '.nt- 
<jue je snis complice de sa niort, qiie j’aurais tlTi la fon'er A i t-in;r.rAr 
ihiiis sa lanulie, <[iie e’est son attachemenl pour mni ipii a cause sa 
pcrlf .’’ ' — ‘ /7r,’ (/u due de Penikiivn^' Paris, rSo^. 

Into tlie palace of the Due de Penthi'evre, ^v■l•lich 
‘ exhaled the perfume of virtue, and which calumny never 



and many of his idyls and fables were written here. U[3on 
the death of the Due de Penthievre (in 1793) his body 
was thrown ignominiously into the common ditch^ and the 
National Printing Office was established in his hotel, where 
it remained till 1808. But in 1S03 the Bank of France 
had purchased the hotel from the Government, and in 
1811 it entered upon its occupation. The buildings have 
since been greatly increased, and the most remarkable 
remains left from the famous Plotel de 'Foulouse are, 
externally, the projecting angle by Mansart, bracketed over 
the Rue Radziwill, which is regarded as a masterpiece of 
stone-work; and, internally, the incomparable Galene Dorce 
of Mansart. The interior is not shown without a special 
permission, to be obtained by written application to the 
governor. 

In the Rue du Bouloi, which leads north-east near this, 
No. 4 is a very fine old mansion, and No. ii, the Hotel 
des Empires, was the hotel of the Marechal de Cleram- 
bault, the friend of S. Evremond ; the staircase has a 
splendidly-wrought iron balustrade. 

Between the Rue du Bouloi and the Rue Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, formerly Crenelle S. Honore (entered from the 
latter at No. 41), the Cours des Fermes occupy the site of 
the Flotel de Conde, built by Franqoise d’Orldans Rothelin, 
‘fort belle et tres-honeste princesse,’^ in order the better 
to be able to pay her court to Catherine de Medicis,^ who 
had left the Tuileries for the Hotel de Soubise. It took 
the name of Hotel de Soissons under her son, Charles 
de Bourbon. He sold it to Henri de Bourbon, Due de 
Montpensier, whose daughter was the first wife of Gaston 
d’Orleans. By his widow it was sold to the handsome 
Roger de S. Larry, Due de Bellegarde, who employed 
Androuet Ducerceau to rebuild it magfiificently, but was 
exiled to Anjou by Henri IV. for being too familiar with 

1 'BtanX.iimEjl ’h- dt's Dames Gatatiies. 

2 Pig.iniol de la Force, 



(uibrielio d’Estrees. At a later date the poet Racan lived in 
the ijoLcl as page of M. de JBellegarde. In 1633 the house 
was bougl'it by Chancellor Seguier, who received Louis ,X 1 
and Anne of Austria here at a splendid banquet and ball 
to cclel)rate the end of the war of the Fronde, and who 
first conceived the idea of the Acadeniie Francaise, founded 
by Richelieu. After the death of the cardinal he was 
chosen president of the society, and for thirty years its 
meetings were held at the Hotel Seguier. The chancellor 
died here in 1672, and his magnificent funeral service at 
the Oratoire is described by Mme. cle Sevigne. His hole! 
was then pulled down, and the Hotel des Fennes du Roi 
built on its site by Ledoux. At the Revolution this was 
sequestrated and became, a prison, then a theatre, finally 
a diligence office. Little now remains of it. 

In the Rue Neime des Pc fits Champs^ which leads west- 
wards from the Place des Victoires, No. 45, at the corner 
of the Rue S. Afifie, is the nolrle mansion of Lulli, built for 
him by Gittard in 1671, with ii.ooo livi-es(lent by Moliere, 
and only repaid in ingratitude). The land which Imlli pur- 
chased for building, and which up to that time remained 
quite unoccupied, was at the foot of the hillock called 
Butte S. Roch. Lulli, who died in the house, bequeathed 
it to his father-in-law, Lambert. It is very richly adorned 
with Corinthian capitals, comic masks, and a sheaf of lyric 
attributes. The opposite house was bought by Mme. du 
Barry, and occupied by her whenever she visited Paris after 
her sentence of exile had been cancelled by Louis XVT. 
The Hotel de S. Pouange, on the same side of the Rue S. 
Anne, was destr05'ed by the Rue Chabanais. 

No. [ I Rue S. Anne was the residence of the Prieur de 
la ’Marne, and Bo^ssuet lived at No. 63 in 1704. Berryer 
lived at 64 Rue Neuve des Petits Champs. 

The Rue des Petits Champs became the great centre 
for the wig-makers of the XVIII. c., from having been 
the residence of M. Binet, wig-maker to Louis XIV., and 
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inventor of the decoration which, at first, was called a 
hineltc. 

‘ Les perruqiies s’ctalilirent sur loutes les tetus. Louis Xl\’. el 
toute sa cour en portaient qui pesnient phtsitairs livres, et contaiont 
juKCjiva miile tens j ies tresses descenclaient sur les lianches, et Ic- loupct 
doniinait sur le front a une hauteur ile cinii a six polices. Plus ia 
lunette etait large, plus le respect dii peuple croissait.’^ — '■Dr. 
Parish 

The next side street on the left of the E.ue des Petits 
Champs, beyond the Rue S. Anne, is the Rue dcs MouUns, 
which records the windmills on the Butte S. Rocli, tlie now 
levelled hill, which rose behind the church on this site. 

Nearly the whole space between the Rue S. Anne and 
the Rue de Gaiilon (right) was at one time occupied by the 
magnificent Hotel de Lyonne, which then gave a name to 
that part of the Rue des Petits Champs. Under its later 
denomination of Hdtel Pontchartrain it served as a re.sidence 
for Ambassadors Extraordinary coming to Paris. On the 
front of the principal facade was the immense sundial 
which Rousseau, who lived opposite, made use of for the 
education of Therese. ‘ Pendant plus d’un mois,’ he says 
in his Confessions^ ‘j® m’efforcai de lui faire connaitre les 
heures, A peine les sait-elle k present.’ 

Returning to the Rue de Richelieu the Hotel du Com- 
jnandeur de Jars, famous during the Fronde, was built by 
Mansart. The Hotel de PIntendant Foucault retains some 
of its ancient decorations. An inscription on No. 23 bis 
marks the house where Mignard died in 1695. In No. 39 
Diderot died in 1784, 

Opening from the Rue de Richelieu, opposite the Library, 
is the Place Loumis, with a graceful fountain by Visconti, 
marking the site of the Opera House where the Due de 
Berry was murdered (February 13, 1820). The duke had 
just handed the duchess into her carriage, and was about 



to rc-enlcr the Opera House, when Pierre Louis I'^ouvel 
having knocked down the aide-de-camp, IM, de PuauiTrc- 
luont, seizing the prince by the arm, plunged a dagger inlu 
liis side. ''J'he duke cried, ‘I am murdered!'" The duchess 
jumped out of the carriage with her lady, Alrae. de Bcihizy, 
and .she herself drew out the dagger and was covered with 
blood. The Due and Duchesse d’Angouleme were .sum- 
moned at once with the Dues de Bourbon and d’Orleans, 
and at 5 a.:u. the king arrived, to whom the Due de Berry 
said at once, ‘ Sire, permettez que la derniere grace que je 
vous clemande soit celle de raon a.ssa.s.sin 1’ Loui.s XVUI. 
only answered, * II n’est plus temps de parlor de cela ; ne 
songeons qu’a vous.’ 

‘“Ah ! voixs ne elites pas w/,” ve]irit. le dvic r.vec nn accent de 
doiite douloureux. “Oh 1 dite,s-le, dite.s le, afin que je nieurs tranquillc ! 
(Irace, grace de la vie pour I’honime ! ” .... II expira peu de moments 
aprfe, 

T1 mourut dans I’acte de pardon : grande ameobscurcic dans la vie, 
eclatante a la niort, hcros de cleinence, ayant du premier coup fait ce 
qu’il y a de plus difficile et de plus mevitoire pour riiomme : bien 
moiirir.' — Lamartine, 

Louvel fled by the Rue de Richelieu, whence he tried 
to reach the Rue Vivienne by the Passage Colbert, ■where 
he was arrested. A Chapelle Expiatoire, erected in the 
Rue de Richelieu to the Due de Berry, wa.s demolished, in 
spite of the eloquent remonstrance of Balzac. The fountain 
of the Place Louvois has figures of the Seine, Loire, Saone, 
and Garonne by Klagrnann. 

The Yvbzt; Therhe, which falls into the Rue de Richelieu 
on the right, commemorates Marie Therbe, queen of 
Louis XIV. An inscription on No. 23 marks the house 
where the Abbe de I’Epee died in 1779. 

A fountain erected at the angle of the Rues de la Fon- 
taine INIoliere and de Richelieu, in 1844, commemorates 
the death of the poet in 1673 in the house of the tailor 
Baudelet, the opposite house, which has been since rebuilt. 



‘ All tviilieu cle Tardente activite de scs travaux:, an milieu des joies 
fie f-es trif^mphes, Moliere sentait la vie lui echapper, Le 17 feviier. 
1673, il devail; joiier dans Le vialadc imaginairc le role d’ Aryan, qu’ii 
rivait (ieja rempii plusicurs fois. Comme il souffrait dc la poitriue plus 
({u’i'i Tordinaire, on voulut le dctoiirner de paraitre sur la scene ce 
soir-la. “ Eh ! que feront,” dil-il, “ tant dc pauvres ouvriers qui n’ont. 
que leur journec pour vivre ? Je me reprocherais d’avoir neglige de 
ieur donner du pain un seul jour, le pouvant faire absolument. II 
joua, et dansle divertissement de la piece, au moment nil il prononcait 
le niot jdre, il lui prit une convulsion qu’il essaya vainemenl de cacher 
sous un ris force. On le transporta chez lui, Il se mit a cracher le 
sang cn aljondance, ct inourut quelques hcure.s apres, enire les bra.s de 
deux religieuses qui etaient venues queter a Paris pendant le carenie, el 
auxquelles il avail donne I’hospitalite dans sa mabson, Il etait age de 
51 ans. Le raonarque qui I’avait soutenu pendant sa vie centre le zt-Ie 
fanatique des dcvols aurait du proteger sa cendre centre leurs anatheme.s 
et leurs outrages. Mais le prejiige qui subsistait alors dans temte sa 
force contre la profession de comedien, ne permit h Louis XIV. aucune 
demarche pour faire respecter les restes du grand homme qui avail 
iliustre son regne. Toutes les egliscs se fermerent devant le corps de 
Moliere, et ce ne fut que par grace qu’on put le conduire sans pompe et 
sans honneur au cimetiere Saint-Joseph. Les anathanes du clergc 
avaient at'.ire le jour du convoi, autour de sa maison, une populace 
tumultueuse et mcnacante, et cette foule eiit peut-etre insulte son cadavre, 
si .sa veuve, effrayee, n’eut jete de Pargent par les fenetres, et calme par 
ce moyen la fureur superstitieusc de ces miserables.’ — L, le Bas. 

No. 25 Fontaine Molicrc (formerly Rue Traver- 
siere), at the corner of the Rue du Clos-Georgeau, was in- 
habited by Voltaire, with Mme. du Chatelet, ‘la sublime 
Ehnilic.’ After her death, in 1 749, Voltaire shared the house 
with Lekain, the actor. 

South of the National Library, flights of steps lead us 
down into the Palais Royal. It was built by Cardinal Riche- 
lieu (1624-34), and known at first as the Palais Cardinal. 

‘(;)ueIque Ainphion nouveau, san.s I’aide des macons, 

En suporbes palais a change ces buissons ; 

Paris voit tons les jours de ce.s metamorphoses. 

Dans lout le Pre-aux-Clerc.s Ui verras mentes choses. 

El Tunivers enlier ne pent rien voir d’egal 
Aux superbes dehors du palais cardinal.’ 

. — ■Corneille, ^ Le Menteur I sc. 



I’he great cardinal died here, December 4, 7642, he- 
tlLieaihing his palace to the king, Louis XIII., ^vho only 
survived him five months. But in the following year 
Anne of Austria came to live here with her two cliildren, 
Louis XIV., then aged five, and Philippe d'Orlcans. The 
Duchesse d'Orleans^ declares that, during her residence 
here, tiie Queen Regent, not contented with loving Cardinal 
Maiiarin, ending by marrying him, and that the secret pas- 
sage by w^hich he reached the queen’s charaljer was to be 
seen at the Palais Royal in her time. When Queen Anne 
came to reside in it, the name of the palace was changed 
to Palais Royal. The splendid gallery, with a ceiling by 
Philippe de Champaigne, which had been built by the 
cardinal, was then destroyed : it occupied the site of the 
present Rue de Valois, and was called La Galcrk des 
Hommes Jilustres, from the twenty-four portraits with which 
it was hung, amongst which the cardinal did not scruple to 
include his own, as well as that of Louis XIII. The only 
building remaining of the time of Richelieu is part of the 
second court, on the right, adorned by doric pilasters. 

Henrietta Maria, Queen of England, daughter of 
Henri IV., was allowed, in her exile, to reside in the Palais 
Royal with her daughter Henrietta, who afterwards became 
its mistress, as the wife of Philippe I., Due d’Orlcans, to 
whom it was given by Louis XIV. 

Under I’hilippe II. d’Orlcans, the palace became the 
scene of the celebrated suppers and orgies which disgraced 
the Regency. 

‘ II s’accoutuma a la clebauclie, plus encore au Ijniit de la debaiiclie, 
juseju’a n’avoir pu s’en passer, et il n’y divertissait qu’a force de bruit;, 
de tumulte et: d’excLs. : C’est ce qui le jeta a, en faire soiivent de si 
elj-anges cl de si scandaleuses, et comnie il voulait I’eniporler sur Lous 
les debauches, a rneler dans ses partie.s les discours le.s plus iinpies ot a 
tnuiver un raffinenient precieiix a faire des debauches les plus oiUrees, 
aux. jours les plus sainl.s, conime il lui arriva pendant sa regence plusieurs 
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foi> lo vondredi saint de choix, et les jours les plus respectaliles. rius 
un diait snivi, ancien, outre en impietd el cn deLauche, plus ii con- 
siddraii ccUe sorte de debauches, et je Tai vu sans cesse dans radinira- 
tion poussee jusqu’a la veneration pour le grand-prieur^ parce iju’i! 
}’ avail cpiaranle ans qu’il ne s’ctail couche qu’ivre, et qii’il n’avait 
cesse d'enlretenir pidiliquenient des iiiaitresses et de tcnir des propos 
continueis d’impiete et d’irreligion. Avec de tels principes et la con- 
duite en consc([nence, il n’est pas surprcnant qu’il ail etc faux jusqu’a 
I'indiscreiion de se vantor de Tetre, et de se piquer d’etre lo plus raffine 
trompeur. 

‘ Iviadame etnit pleine de contes et cle pelils romans de fees. Elle 
disait qu’clles avaient toutes ete conviecs a ses coiiclies, que toiites y 
fctaiont venues, et tjue chacune avail done son fils d’mi talent, de sorte 
(jifil les avail tons ; mats que par malheur on avail oubiie une vieille 
lee slLpante depuis si long-temps qu’on ne se souvenait plus d’ellc, cpii, 
piqiiee de I'oiibli, vinl appuyee sur son petit baton et n’arriva qu’apres 
cjne traitcs les fees eurent fait chacune leur dou a I’enfant ; que, 
depileo de [dii.s en plus, elle se vengea en le donnant de rendre absolu- 
ment iniitiles tons les talents qu’il avaic refus de toutes les autres fees, 
d’aucun dcsquels, en les conservant tons, il n’avait Jamais pu se servir. 
II faut avouer qu’a prendre la chose en gros le portrait est parlant,’ — 
.S'. Simon, ^ 3 JJmoifvs,’ 1715. 

Under Louis Philippe (grandson of the Regent 
d’Orleans) a great part of the palace was destroyed by 
fire, which led the next duke, Louis Philippe Joseph 
(Philippe Egalite), father of King Louis Philippe, to design 
great alterations, including the arcades surrounding the 
gardens, which he let to tradesmen, thereby making his 
palace the most magnificent bazaar in the world. It was 
this duke who was the remorseless enemy of Marie Antoi- 
nette, and who looked unmoved from the balcony upon the 
head of his own sister-in-law, the Princesse de Lamballe, 
when her assassins brought it from La Force to be exhibited 
to him. 

‘The Duke of Doreet told me, that as early as 1786 or 17S7, the 
ciueen [Marie Antoinette] had said to him, on her seeing the fluke, of 
Orleans at Versailles : “ Monsieur le Due, regarclez cct liomme-la, Il 
me clete.ste, et il a jure ina perte. Jo le vois dans ses yeux, toutes les 
fois qu’il me fi.xe. Il ne sera jamais content, jusqu’a ce qu’il me voit 
etendue mortc a ses piecis.” IVraxalPs ‘ Memoirs^ 



'J'hu duke was arrested here , April 4, 1793, 
lliird son, the Comte de Beaujoiais, and executed on 
Noveinbe;r 6. 

Under the First Consul the building became knovvn as 
I'alais du Tribunat. Lucien, Prince of Canino, inhabited it 
during the hundred days. In 1S14 it became once more 
the Palais Royal, and was given. back to the Orleans family, 
who restored and purified it. Hither, in July 1830, Louis 
i‘hili})pe5 prompted by his ambitious sister, Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans, came from Neuiliy to receive the offer of the 
throne, contrary to the wish of the duchess, who ‘ lui fit des 
adieux pleins de larmes, coniine a une victiuie qui allait sc 
devouer au salut de son pays.’ ^ 

In the revolution of 1S4S the Palais Royal was sacked 
by the people, who destroyed most of the works of art it 
contained. In 1852 it became the residence of Jerome 
Bonaparte, ex-King of Westphalia, after whose death, in 
iS6o, his son, Prince Jerome Napoleon, resided there till 
September 1S70. In May 1871, a great part of the palace 
was burnt by the Commune. The principal buildings are 
now occupied by the Conseil the Aile Montpensier 

by the Coitr des Comptes, and the portion of the, Aile de 
Valois looking upon the second court and the garden, by 
the Direction des Beaux- Arts. The interior of the palace 
has now little interest, but the great gravelly square, mis- 
named Jardin du Palais Royal, surrounded by gay arcade.s 
of shops, and planted with lime-trees, is still a popular 
resort, though the opening of the Tuileries gardens under 
Louis XVL deprived it of its glory, which had reached a 
climax under Louis XIII., when it became the resort of 
all the rich citizens. 

‘On voit l:\, etale daas les habits, tout ce que le luxe pent iiiventer 
(le plus tendre ct de plus touchanl, Les dame.s, avec les modes loujoiirs 
uoiivelies, avec leurs .ajustements, Iciirs rubaus, kitrs pierreries el ks 


Trogiion, Uie tie Marie Amelie. 



ap;rcauk-s manieres de s’iiabiiler, etalent dans les utoffes d’or et trargent 
los av)i:!!icalions de leur magnificence/ Les hommcs, de leiir cote 
aiissi vains que les femmes, avec leurs phimes et lenrs perruques blondes, 
y vom cliercber a plaire et a prendre les cmurs. . . . Dans ce lieu si 
agrealde, on raiile, on pafle d’araour, de nouvelles, d’affaires ci de 
guerre. On decide, on critique, on dispute, on se troinpe les uns les 
autres, et avec cela tout le monde se divertit.’ — Letires (ftm SidUen, 
1692. 

The surrounding buildings, by Pierre Louis ( 1 735- r So 7), 
reproduce in effect the Procuratie Nuove of the Piazza S. 
Marco at Venice. 

‘Represcntex-voiis un magnifique chateau carre dont ie re2-dc- 
chanssec est compose dWcade.s ; et sous ces arcades, ties inagasins dans 
lesquels brillent les tr&ors de I’lnde et de I’Amerique, or, argent, 
diamants, etc., les produils des plus exquis qii’engendre rindustric- pour 
gatisfaire et charmer nos sens : tout cela dispose de la nianiere la plus 
pittoresque et illumine de feux magiques qui eblouisscnt I’cxnl dii 
spectateur ! Imaginez-vous ces g.a1eries pleines d’une foule qui .s’y 
promesie pour voir et surtout pour se faire voir [ II y a la des cafes 
splendides tres-fr^*quentes, oil on lit des journaux, oh I’on cause, discute, 
etc. . . . J’en eus comine im vertige; nous passiimes dans le jardin 
du palais : ici regnaient le calme et I’obscurite. Le jour incertain qui 
venait des arcades, en tombant sur ces vertes allees, etait absorbe par 
Tepaisseur et par la inobilite de leur feuillage. On entendait de loin 
les sons languissants d’une rausique enchanteresse. II me semblait que 
j’etais transporte dans File de Calypso ou dans le chateau d’Annide.’ — 
A'ariUiisine.iygo. 

‘ La promenade de votre maussade Palais-Royal, ou tons vos 
arbres sont estropies en lete de choux, et ou Fon etouffe, quoiqu’on ait 
pris tant de pix'caulion en elaguant, coiipant, brisant, gatanl tout pour 
vous donner un peu d’air et de Fespace.’ — Diderot^ '• Lettres a Mile. 
VoUandl 

‘LtepuLs des heiires entieres, la population laborieusc des faubourgs 
est livree au .sommeil ; les rues plus centrales sont silencieuses et 
.abandonnees a la settle clarte des reverberes; vous croiriez la ville 
complt-ieraent ensevelie dans le repos ; mais, en approchant du l^alais- 
Royal, vos yeux et vos oreilles .s’etonnent, vos sens, deja engourdis, se 
leveillent, el, arrive dans Fenceinte, vous la Irouvez encore pleine de 
vie et resplendissante de lumiere j e’est le cceiir qui reste ebaud long- 
temps apres (pie les extremites.sont devenusfroides.’ — Paris, oti Lc Livre 
des Cent-ei'Hn.' \ 



It. was in the garden of the Palais Royal that {j^lly 13, 
1789) (..'amilie Desmoulins, mounting upon a table, ojilled 
the crowd to arms, and bade them assume a green cockade 
supplied by the leaves from the trees — in sign of hope. 

The Palais Royal has always been celebrated for its 
restaurants, and up to the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century was famous for its gaming-tables. ‘ En plein Palais 
Royal ’ is a proverb. 

Richelieu spent 200,000 crowns upon producing his 
own play of iMirarne in the theatre of the Palais Royal, 
and was furious at its being unappreciated. 

‘Sur ce thtialre, en 1636, parut la iragetlie du Cid, qiii, en 1639, 
fut .snivi des Horaces ct de Chum. Ainsi ce iheaU-e, favori.sc par un puis- 
•saiu protccteiir, Alt pre.si]u’en nicnie lemp.s le berceau et le char trioinphal 
de la tragedie.’ — /Jmautv. 

The site which was bought by Cardinal Richelieu for 
the Palais Royal was previously occupied by the Hotel de 
MercLeur, and by the famous Hotel de Rambouillet (for- 
merly Plotel Pisani), where, in the midst of the reign of 
Louis XI Y., Catherine de Vivqnne, Marquise cle Ram- 
bouillet, created the famous literary society — the bel-esprit 
coteries — which flourished from 1620 to 1030. The 
famous sermons of Bossuet had their origin in his impro- 
visations at the Hotel de Rambouillet. 

‘Uiie societc d’ elite s’eleva avec le dR-septieme siecle, au sein do 
la capitale ; elle unit les deux sexes par de nouveaux liens, par de 
ncmvelles afiections, mela les hammes distingufe de la cour et de k 
ville, les gens dii inonde poli et les gens de letlre.s; crea les nueurs 
delicatcs et nobles, an milieu de la plus degoutante dissolution; rc- 
ibrina et enrichit la langne, prepara I’essor d’uue nouvelle lilterature, 
eleva les esprits an sentiment ct au besoin de jouissances ignork'S du 
vulgaire.’ — Roederer. . 

‘All who frequented the Hotel de Rambouillet soon adopted 
nobler manners and purer language, devoid of provincialism. The 
women in particular, towhom more leisure and a more delicate 
organisation give a readier and finer social tact, were the first lu 
profit liy the advantage which was offered them by tliis constant 



comiHunit)’ of cultivated minds and association of persons unoensingiy 
occupied in emulating what was most agreeable and fitted to jilease 
in each. Consequently those who formed part of these as-semidies 
speedily became easily distinguishable from those who were not ad- 
miltecl to them. To show the esteem in tvhich they were held, they 
Were named the l^reciwscs^ the Illustrious : which was ahva}-.s given 
and received as an honourable distinction during the long space 
<if time that the Hotel de Rambouillet retained its influence.’ — 
WakJienasr. 

Here that 'art of society,’ for which France (and Paris 
especially) has since become so celebrated, w^as first ciilti- 
vated.' 

‘ Ce fut la enfin que naquit rc'ellement la convenatim : ect art 
cliarmant dont lc.s rcgle.s ne peuvent se dire, (lui .s’ayipreml a la fois 
par la tradition et par nn sentiment inne de I’evcptis et do lagrenble ; 
oil la bienveillance, la sim])licite, la polilesse nuancee, I’etiquette 
meme et la science des ii.sages, la variete de tons et de sujels, le 
choc des idees diiVerentes, les recits piquant-s et animes, unc certaine 
facon de dire et de ennler, les bans mots qui se repetent, la finesse, 
]a grace, la malice, I’afiandon, I’iniprevii se trouvent san.s cesse meles 
et forment iin des plaisirs les plus vifs que les esprits delicats puissent 
goilter,’— if/, de Noailles} 

‘ Le nombre des habitues de cet hotel fut d’abord restreint ; sis 
etaient rer^us, tantdt dans un des cabinets, tantot dans la chambre k 
coucher, et I’on cleployait, autour du cercle forme ais centre de la 
piece, deux ou trois paravents qui pr-eservaient des courants d’air les 
personnes assises, car on ne faisait jamais de feu dans les cheminees, 
meme en plein hiver, Mme. de Rambouillet ne pouvant .supporter la 
chaleur d’un foyer allmne. Au surplus, les tapisseries ejui couvraient 
lo plancher et qui garnissaient les murailles empechaient de sentir le 
froid du dehors. II y avait line dizaine de siege.s dans chaqiie cabinet, 
et dix-huit dans la chambre a coucher. Ces sieges etaient, suivant la 
definition du DutionJimre de Furetiere, “des fauteuils qui ont lui 
dossier et des bras, des chaises qui n’ont qu’un do.ssier, des placet et 
des tabourets qui n’ont ni I’lm ni I’autre.” La cbamlrre a coucher 
iradmettait pas encore, comme la mode le permit plus tarcl, les 
visiteurs intiines dans la espace reseiwe des deux cukls du lit 

et qui se trouvait separe tie la chambre par une balustrade.’— Zb/// 
Lacroix. 

1 llki. de Mine, da Metintenon et des Jtrhtcipaitx iWtiemeitts du dx’!,- de 
Ji7P''.. par le Due de Noailles. 



'Fhe taste of the lime as to biuiamg, as wcu a.*! Hvm^, 
was to a great extent guided by Mme. de Rainbouiilut. 

d’elle qn’on a appris a mettre les escaliers ii oi.istc, p’l/iir 
avoir line grande suite de chambres ; a exhausser les plrtiicliers ol a 
i'aire dcs portts ct des feneslrcs halites et larges el vis-a-vis les lines 
dcs autres. Et cela est si vray que la reine-mere, quaiid elk- lit 
bastir Ic Luxembourg, ordonna aux ardiiteetes d’allcr voir I’hostel 
de Rambouillet, et ce soing ne leiir ftit pas inutile, C’est ia premiere 
qiii s'est avisee de faire peindre une chanibre ebautve conieur epic de 
rouge ou de tanned — Tallemant des Rdaux. 

The persona] charm of Mme. de Rarabouiliet i.s recorded 
by her contemporaries. 

‘Elle (Ltoil bienveillanle et accueiilante, et die avoit I’esprit droit 
et juste : c’est ellc qiii a corrige les mtchaiUes cuiuunies qu'il y avoit 
avnnt die. Elle a enseigmi la polilcs.se a tons ceux de son temps, ijni 
Tont frdpieritee. Elle etoit aussi bonne ainic, et elle olriigeoit tout 
le monde.’— 

In her old age, Mme. de Rambouillet was partially 
confined to her bed, but established in her bedchamber 
a great alcove, to which she admitted a few of the friends 
wdio came to see her. This was the origin of the alcoves ^ 
which became, both in Paris and the provinces, the inti- 
mate centres of familiar conversation. 

^ L’holel de Rambouillet conservait encore son ancienne reputation, 
iiiioiqn’il cut liien change de physiononiie. Mme. de Montaii>ier et 
son mari n’y paraissaient que de temps a Faufre ; on n’y vuyail que 
fort rarement les grandes dames et les femmes d’esprit qiii y avaienl 
tant brilles : la duchesse de Longueville et sa fdle, Mine, de Nemours, 
Mme. de Saide el Mile, de Scudery. Le due de la Rochefoucauld n’y 
venait plus qu’en passant: il y retrouvait ses vieux ami.s. Gombauld, 
Chapeiain, Menage, Gourart, Lamothe deVayer, 1 1 alert de Montmor, 
Balzac, qui mourul en 1654, et Racan, avaienl abamlonne tout ii. fail 
Ic theatre priniitif de leiir succes ; Corneille et Georges de Sciulery, 
i)ui hubitaient la province, y reparaissaient un moment (juelquefois. 
Menage y avail amend son elevc, la spirimelle marquise tie Sdvignd, 
dont I’entree ;\ I’hotel de Rambouillet fut un triomphe ; mais ce rrdtait 



i:]iN aliji's rh/itel de Rambouillet crautrefois : I’nir ct le ton avaienl 
diangC ; la prudent:, line pfuderie .sedic el gladale, avaient envahi 
ce sanciuairo de la bonne conipagnie, comine pour protester amtic ies 
iegeretes et les libertes de ia jenne cour. C’etait cependant le plus 
b'eau temps du regne des precieuses.’~jPirw/ Lacroix. 

In the Rue de Valois, No. 6, the Hotel de la Ckhii- 
cdkrie, was the residence of Philippe Egaiite at the Revo- 
lution, 

Adjoining the Place du Palais Royal is the small Place 
du Theatre Franmis, containing that famous theatre, built 
1785, but much altered since. In its vestibule is a statue 
of Talma, by David d’Angers, and that of Mile. Rachel. 
In tb.e foyer is Houdon’s chef-d^eeiivre — YQltaivQ seated 
in his arm-chair, a magnificent statue. Here, too, is a 
fine collection of basts of famous French play-writers and 
poets, and at the end of the gallery the statue of Georges 
Sand (Mme* Dudevant). The Societaires possess a number 
of theatrical relics, including some of Moliere, and some 
good portraits of actors. 

In the winter of 1857 the little square was the scene 
of the touching farewell of Rachel to her beloved theatre, 
a.s she was on her way to the South — to die. 

‘ Quand elie fut vetue et prete a partir, elle monta dans sa voiture 
et elle se fit porter, en passant par le Gyninase, ou sa gloire naissante 
avail jete sa premiere lueur, aux abords de son royaumc et de son 
theatre, au.x abords du Theatre-Franjais. La niatinee — il n’etait pas 
six heures — etait froide et voilee ; on n’entendait pas un bruit duns la 
ville endonnie, et le vaste edifice etait plonge dans un profond silence, 
line solitude immense. A peine, a travers la vapeur matinale, si Ton 
flislinguait les pones fermees, le balcon desert, la nniraille inerte et la 
])orte obscur on I’enfant iiachel avail frappe si souvent, mais en vain, 
de sa petite main amaigrie et roidie par la faim, par le froid . . . que 
vous dirai-je ? , . , Elle a revu, ce meme jour qui fut son dernier 'jour, 
dans cetle eloquente et silencieuse conteniplalion, au seuil du Theatre- 
Franeais, les bataille.s qu’elle a livrees. ... A la fin I’heiire du dep.arl 
etait proche, il fallait partir ; im ami vint qui arracha Mdlle. Itachel .a 
sa muette, et derniere contemplation. La voiture quitta, an pas, celtc 
place funebre, et Ton dit que la malheureuse Rachel se pcnchail encore 



pi'Ui ’in cniip <i"a.‘il -ur u'S mursiiies Jc C'; i-i. 

‘,i; i. iUi fu'-niissiiii, <ni lout plcarail a f-a parulc, ou ul!’,.- a-. 
I.iu) ck oliDSfd, et mCano ia Mnrseiihiise ohussauLo ;i rc^i 
n‘l tie Camille ct de Jiiuio. . . . Elle-j ariiva an 

fer, oil ses amis et ses iiarents I'aUendaient pour lui dire ui 
u'ci'.'.it lien vnoius quo I'afliiai supreme. En vain tile vmili 
il faHiii ia poritr sur nn fauleuil. Kile souril encore line i’>>i 
ailrislc'e, jiuis, ciilme cl poisive, tile I'erina ies yeiix cotinni 
voiilii emporter avec elle toiites ses visions.’— 


vor.. u. 
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des Comptes, ii. 28 
des Fermes, ii. 260 
de Mai, ii. 14, 17 
de Miracles, ii. 245 - 
:du Murier, ii. 1.40 
de Rohan, ii. 129 


( itjuveut (Com i?nf ) - 
•'C- .desiVu^stme.s, ii- 194. 244 ; 
Augiisiinians of X. uiilv, i\ 
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- ' des ■ Augustins ddcliausses, ji. 
■.■256 

Augustins (Grands), ii. 126 
de J'Ave .Maria, i. 199 
des Bcnedictins Anglais, ii.. 
80 

des Bernardins, lit go 
des Capucines, ii. 2s3 
des Capucins, ii. 79, 227 

du Faubourg S, , 
- JacqueH, ii. 70 
des Carmc-litcs, ii. 72, 87 
des L'artnes, ii. 95 
ties Canne.s (of the Rue de 
\Ciugirard), ii; 158 
des Ct'-lestins, i. 191. 
du Chardonnct, ii. go 
des Charlreux, ii. 74 
des Cordeliers, ii. 130 
Dominicans, ii. 158 
des Feuillants, i. 26 ; ii. 190 
ties Feuillantines, ii. So 
I'illes de S. .Avoye, i, 13S 
Filles du Calvaire, ii. 153 
Filles Dieu, ii. 245 
Fjtjres de la Chnxite, ii. 139 
des Jacobins, ii. 106 
Jesuites, i. 214 
Les Mathurins, ii. 122 
Montmartre, ii. 239 
Notre Dame de Penti5mont, ii. 
iSo 

des Petits Augustins, ii. 139 
Picpus, i. 250 
Port Royal, ii. 74 
Redemptorists, ii. 123 
du Sacre Co?ur, i. 250 
S. Jean de Dieu, ii. 141 
S. Joseph, ii. 180 
Soeurs de Charite, ii. 177 
des Ursulines, ii. 80 
Croi.K Catelan, ii. 21S 

du Trahoir, i. no. 

Cuisines de fS, Louis, ii. 14 


■ D. 

Domus Mannoselorum, ii. 33 
Duval, Restaurants, i. (3 



lCc(.)k' lies Arts ct Manufactures, i. 

157 

lies Beaux Arts, ii. 139 
: de Dessin, ii. 132 
de Droit, ii. 94 
de jVledecinc, ii. 133 
Militaire, ii, 186 
Polytechnique, ii. 9S 
des Pouts et Chausste, ii. 

,139 

Eglise (Church)— 

American, ii. 209 
Sacrd CcKur, ii. 23S 
S. Aignan, ii. 35 
S. ,undri 5 des A.rts, ii. 127 
de I'Assomption, ii. 19.] 

S. Augustin, ii. 221 ' 
des Augustins, ii. :iq 6 
S. BarlM'leray, ii. 29 
S. Benoit, ii. no 
des Biiiette.':, i. 1.^5 
S. Catherine, ii. 29 

du Val des Eco- 
liers, i. 175 
S. Clotilde, ii. iSo 
des Cordolicr.s, ii. 130 
iS. Deni.s de la Chartre, ii. 20 
du Sacrement, i. 176 
S. Elisabeth, i. 157 
S. Eloi, ii. 30 
S, Etienne du Mont, ii. 96 
des (jres, ii. 109 
S. Eustache, i. 119 
S. Francoi.s Xavier, ii. 177 
S. Genevieve, ii. 103 

des .-Xrdents, ii. 


37 

S. Germain r.Vuxerrois, i, 98 
des Ih'cs, ii. 1.66 
le Vieux, ii. 32 
SS. Gervais ct Protais, i. 220 
S. Hilaire, ii. 95 
S. Innoceuts, i. 115 
B. Jacques du Hunt Pas, ii. 81 
de la Biicherie, i. 230 
I’llupital, ii. 244 
8. Jean Baptiste, ii. 249 
8. jean cn Grove, ii. 224 
le'Kniid, ii. 57 
88. [can i;t Francois, i. 145 
8, Julien le Pauvre, ii. 85 
8, L.andry, ii. 37, 247 
.8, La’iirmt, ii. 246 


S8. Lou et Gilles, 1. r3n 
8. Louis des Invalidcs, ii. 18.2 
en risle, ii.:38 , 

S. Luc, ii. .33 
La Madeleine, ii. 225 
:-8 ,■ ; on the Island. 

■ ■■ ■ ■ ii- 30 ■ 

S, Magloire, i. 131 
S. Marcel, ii. 61 
8. Marguerite, i, 246 
S. Marie rEgyptieune, i. 125 
8 . Marine, ii. 35 
8. Miklard, il 6 ?, 

8. Merri, i. 132 
des Minimes, i. 177 
.S. Nicolas des Champs, i. 135 
du Chardonnet, ii. 
88 

Notre Dame, ii. 38 

des Anges, 1.192 
des Blancs Man- 
teaux, ii. 234 
des Carmelites, 
■■.■ii.,72 ■ 
de la Croi.x, i. 246 
do Lorette, ii. 233 
de Yauvert, ii. 74 
des Victoires, ii. 

. 156' ' . 

L’Oratoire, i, 109 
Saerd Coeur, ii. 238 
8 vS. Paul et Louis, i. 21.1. 

8. Paul des C.hamps, i. 196 
8. Philippe du Roule, ii. 222 
8. Pierre au.x Banifs, ii. 35 

de Montmartre, ii. 238 
S. Roch, i. 106 
8. Sauveur, ii. 244 
8. Sdverin, ii. 123 
S. Sulpice, ii. 163 
8. Syiuphoricn, ii. 20 
De la Sorbonne, ii. :ti2 
8, Thomas d'Acjuiri:, ii. 179 
du Louvre, i. 40 
La Trinitd, ii. 229 
Val de Grace, ii. 70 
8. Vincent de Paul, ii. 242 
Visitation, i. 192 
Egoui.s, Les, i. 233 
Elephant of the liaslille, i, 190 
Eifiei Tower, ii. 186 
Elysee, Palais de 1 ', ii. 222 
Ismbassy, British, ii. 223 
Esplanade des Invalide-, ii. 1S6 



Faubourgs. Antoine, i; 236 ■ 

S. Genriaiu, ii. 137 
S. Honore, ii. 22.1 
S. Marcel, ii. 61 
Folies Berg^re, Les.ii. 241 ... 
Fontaine(Fountain)— 

di.i Chatelet, i. 232 . 
de la ('roi-K du Trahoir, 
i. 1,1:0 

Gaillon, ii. 230 
de Greiielle, ii. 179 
des Innocents, i. 118 
Louvois, ii. 262 
. Maubude, i. 134 
dc Medicis, ii." 154 
S. Micltel, ii. 12G 
Moliere, ii. 263 
Notre Dame, ii. 55 
du Palais, ii. 30 
de la yaniarilaine, ii. .1 
S. Sulpice, ii. 166 
de la Victoire, i. 231 
For rEveque, i. 232 


G. ■ 

Galerie Marchandc, ii. 16 
MaKarine, ii. 255 
S. Louis, ii. 16 
Garde-Meuble, ii. 186 
Gare de Lyon, i. 252 

du Cheinin de Fer du Nord, 
ii. 242 

du Cliemin de Fer de I’Est, ii. 
342 

Gobelins, des, ii. 64 
Grand Jeusneur, Le, ii. 37 , 

Gi'ande Orberie, ii. 32 
(irange Hatelim;, ii. 2.^2 
S. Eloy, i. 196 
GrenouiUie|:i>, i.a, ii. 1S7 
{iiiichet.s des S. Peres, i. 39 


H. 

Halle de Beauce, ii, 31 
an Rl( 5 , i. 112 
aux Vins, ii. 6i 
Halles Centrales, i. 115 , 
Hippodrome de Longchamp, ii.. 


Hdpital (Mospitali— 

. .Bicetre, ii. 75 
La Chari te, ii. 141 
des F.nfii.nts-Trou\'es, 11 . 3 
de I'Hotel L)ieu, ii. 36 
des lnva!ide.s, ii. ibi 
. Lariboisicre, ii. 242 
de la Mats-rnite, ii. 75 
des Men.nge.s, it. 176 
des Petite.s Maisrms, ii, 17 
de la Pitie, ii. 62 
des Quinr.e-Vingts, i, 232 
S. Antoine, i. 251; 

B. Louis, ii, 250 
de la Salpetrien.-, ii. 62 
des Sourds-Muets, ii. Sr 
Val de Grace, ii. 71 
des Viindriens, ii. 79 
Hotel d’AftVy, ii. 139 
Aguado, ii. 241 
d'Ali.gre, ii. iSo 
d'Ainbrun, ii. 59 
d’Augoulenie, i. loS 
d'Aubray, i. 206 
d’.Aubriot, i. 216 
d'.Aumont, i. 39, 21S 
dc Bahaigue, i, 114 
Barbette, i. i6i 
de Mine, du Barri, i. 125 
Basilewski, ii. 205 
Bayard, i. 145 
de Beauce, ii. iSo 
Beauniarcbais, i. 190 
Beaiitreillis, i. 203 
de Beauvais, i. 194 
Bt^ranger, ii. i8r 
de Bdthizy, i. iii 
de Bdthune, i. 193 
de Bezenval, ii. iSi 
de Biron, ii. 17B 
de Boisboudrand, 1.148 
de Boissy, i. 192 
de Piouebage, i. loq 
de Boufders, i, 148 
de Bouillon, ii. :i37 
de Bonlainvillier.s, ii. 230 
de Bourbon, i. 30, 98 
de Bourgo.gne, it. 126 
. dc Bragelonne, i. 160 
dc Bretagne, ii. 205 
dt: Brissac, ii. 150 
de .Bullion, i. 109 
dc Canaleilles, ii. 179 
Caniavalet, i. 1:70 
de Castillo, ii. 204 



■1 di' ( ^luruiirlin, i. 130 
lie (.'haljrinnt'S, ii, 13Q 
flii Cliiaions-Luxtinibourg, 

„ i. ' 220 , 

tie la (.Ibaricelleriej ii. 272 
Charny, i. 206 
Charost, ii. 223 . 
du Oiatelot, ii. iSi 
de Chiitillon, ii. 177 
du X.hevalier du Guet, i. 232 
(diiivry, ii. 254 
de Choiseul, ii, 137 
de Clavigny, ii. 34 
de Cli't-atiihault, i. 109; ii. 2O0 
tin Cierniont lonnorre, ii. 
. 175 .:. 

de Llisson, i. 140 

: de Chiny, ii. Its 
du Cuniiuandeuf de Jans, ii. 
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des Comptcs, ii, 2S 

tie la Gunciergerie, i. 203 

de Conde, i. 98 ; ii. 260 

Conti, ii. 146 

Corberon, i. 165 

de la Com- des Cnniptes, ii. 

^ .28 ■ 

de Cnssd, i. 192 

des Coquilles, i. 129 

de Crdqui, ii. 141 

Crozat, ii. 233 

de Dangeau, i. 1S3 

Dieu, ii. 32, 36 

du Due de Maine, i. 21 1 

de la Duebesse d'OrMans, ii. 

iSo 

de la Duebesse de Savoie, ii. 
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d’Ecquevilly, i. 176 
d'Emery, ii. 257 
de I'Erapereur Joseph, ii. 157 
de Dugu(?sclin, i. 13S 
d'Epia’non, i. 158 
d'Estcmiesnil, i. 203 
d’Estree.s, i. 165 
d’Etanipes, i. 203 
de Eticamp, ii. 128 
des Fernics, i. 109; ii. 2(5o 
de Ferriere, i. 109 . 

de Fleurv, ii. 138 
Fieuhet.'i. 268 
de I'ontenay, i. 158 
E'orbin, ii. 180 
tie la Force, i. T69 
Fould',, ii. 223., 


F-lotel iMirlado, ii. 223 
. de Gaudier, i.^u'iS 
Gondi, ii. 156 
de Grainraont, ii. rSo 
du Grand Pri<;ur, i. 148 
de Graville, i. 216 
: de Gudinenee, i. 1S3 
Gudndgaud, ii. 146 
de Gui-se, i. 148 
do Harcoiii i, i. 123 
de Harlay, i. 1 10 
de Hennisdal, ii. 13S 
d'Herbouville, i. 16S 
d’ Heraile, ii. :i 26 
d’Hervvert, L log 
d'Hesselin, ii. 59 
de Hollande, i. 159 
of Queen Hortensc, ii. 233 
de la Mouze, i. if"<8 
de I'lnfantado, ii. 193 
de I'liitendant lujucault, ii. 

des Jnvalides, ii. iRi 
Janson, ii. iSo 
de Jean Bart, i. 139 
de Jeanne d'Albrct, i. 166, 
176 

de Juignd, ii, 137 
Lambert, ii. 38 
de Ijamoignon, i. 167 
de Languedoc, i, 109 
Latriffe, ii. 137 
de Lauzun, ii. 59 
de Laval, i. 140, 142 
de LavaletttJ, i. 209 
Lepeletier S. Fargeau, i. 176 
de J.esdiguieres, i. 40, 208 
des Lions du Roi, i. 206 
de Lisieux, i. 112 
do Longueville, i. 41 
do Luynes, ii. :i7g 
de Lyonne, i. 206 
■ de Maiile, i. 206 
de Mailly, ii. 137* 
de Marbieuf, ii. 223 
de Marion de 1 . ovine, i. 183 
du Marquis de I’Hopital, i. 

. . de Matignon, ii. 178 
Maupertuis, i. 206 
de S. Maur, i. 203 
de Mayeiine, i. 193 
de Mazarin, ii; 141 
de Mercaiur, ii. 269 
de Mesnies, ii 139 



Mijtel ili' la Minciricnrcle, i. 140 

(It.' .Miue. df! la Fayette, ii. 

Mouat'o, ii. 178 
de ki Mnrmaie, ii. 14(1 
Montalembert, i. 339 . 
de Montmorency, i. 139 
de Montpcnsier, i. no. . 
des Mousqiietaires Noirs, ■ 
i. 2£2 

de Nesle, i. 1x3 
Ne-smoini, ii. 61 
.Nicolai, i. 20S, 223 ■ 

cii:: Ninon del'Enclos, i. 1S5 
Nenf, i. 205 
Nivernais, ii. 157 
J.I. de Nouveau, i. 183 
de Noailleii, i. 105 
d'OrkMius, i. 114 
d'Onnesson, i. 193 
d'Oi^ay, ii. 178 
de r*enthievre, ii. 259 
di; Pcrifjord, ii. iSo 
I’ci'uchet, i. 125 
Petit Beaumarch.'iis, i. 208 
Petit Boludjon, ii. 153 
Petit de Conti, ii. 147 
de Petit LaTnoignon, i. 176 
du Petit Luxembourg, ii. 153 
du Pctit-Musc, i. 193, 205 
Peynisse, ii. 175 
de Pimoclan, ii. 59 
Pompdiien, ii. 204 
Pommereu, i. 159 
de Pon.Sj ii. 139 
Pontchartvain, ii. 262 
de Ponthieu, i. 113 
du Porc-epic, i. 216 
des Postes, ii. 257 
Pourtales, ii. 227 
de Preuilly, i. 220 
de la Providence, i. 125 
du Prevdl de Paris, i. 216 
dos i'rinces, i. 114 
Pute-y-Muce, i. 203 
de Quincy, i. 176 
de Ramlxonillet, -ii. 269 
des Panes, ii. 141 
de la Rcinc, i. 203 
dela Rdne-=Mere, i. 114 
de Rend d’Argougcs, ii. 1(13 
de la Reynie, i. 132 
de Richelieu, i. 183 
de Roche-Guyon, i. 140 
de Rohan, i, 140, 1:58 


rfntel de Royauiiii'iit, u 12 1 
de S, Aignan, i, 1 
de S. I’a’itl, i. 203 ^ 
de S, Pouangv, li, 201 
i. r58 ' 

..' de Savoi-si, i. 169 
Sebastian!, ii. 223 
Seguier, ii. 261 
de Senneten-e, ii. 257 
de Sens, !. 2 12 
de Soissons, i. 113 t ii, 260 
de Soubi.se, i. 14s: 
de Sully, i. 193 
de Tallard, i. 157 . 
de 'Pallevrand, ii. 193 
. de Torpane, ii. Sg 
de ’I'oulonse, ii. 175. 260 
de Tournclles. i. 17S 
de U 'rrdniouilic, i. 114; ii. 

140 

de Trcsnios, i. 176 
'I'libeuf, ii. 253 
de ■rurcune,'i'. 177: ii. 162 
<les Ursins, ii. 33 
Valcntinois, i, 206; ii. 208 
de Valois, ii. 147 
tie Vendijme, i. 223 
des Ventes Mobilidres, ii. 241 
de Vihray, i. 160 
de Vieuville, i. 206 
de Ville, i. 223 
de Villequier, i. 39 
Villette, ii. 137 
de Vitry, i. 176, 177 
de la Vnlliere, ii. 192 
House. See Maison 


: X ' 

Imprimerie Nationale, i. lyS 
Institut de PVance, ii. 142 
Invalides, Hotel des, ii. x8i 
Isle de la Citd, ii. I 
aux Javiau-x, ii, i 
de la Gourdaine, ii. i 
S. Louis, ii. 58 
l..ouviers, ii. 210 
aux Treilles, ii. I, 7 


Jardin d’,'\cdiinatalion, ii. 220 
du Carrousel, i. 23 



Jardin des Plantes, . ii. 6i : 

du Luxembourg, ii, 154 
tin Palais Royal, 11. 267. 
des 'I'nileries, i. 23 
Jen fit; Pauine de la. Croix Noire, 



lyongdiamp, ii. 217 
Louvre, the, i. a.S 97 
Colonnade du, i. 39 
Escalier Darn, i. 81 
Galerie d' Apollon, i. 37, 49 
Grande, i. 62 
Mollien, i. 77 

Guicliets de.s S. .IV^res, i, 39 
Alusee des Antiquitds Grec- 
que,s, i. 82 
A.ssyrien, i. 95 
Cuihpana, i. 81 
(..Itixe, La, i. 46 
de Chalcographie, i. 95 
Charles X. , i. 82 
Chinois, i. 84 
des Desseins, i. 84 
Egyptian, i. 82 
I'.lhnographique, i. 84 
Fran^aise, i. 89 
P'r.tnyais ^loderne, i. 95 
de Gravure, i. 05 
de Marine, i. 84 
du Moyen Age, i. 83 
de la Renais.sance, i. 83 
de Sculpture, i. 84 
de .Sculpture Egyp- 
tienne, i. 94 

de Sculpture Moderne 
I'l'anfai-se, i. 95 
de Sculptuie du Moyen 
Age, i. 93 

des Souverains, i. 82 
Pavilion Denon, i. 54 
de Flore, i. 38 
des r,esdigni(':re.s, i. 40 
de Rohan, i. 40 
du Roi, i. 37, 47 
Sully, i. 46 
.S.alle d’ Adonis, i. 88 

Andre Beauneveii, i. 94 
des Antiquites Grecqiies, 

des Antonins, i. 85 
tl'Apis, i. 95 


Louvre-^ 

Salle Asiatique, i. 81 
des Auguier, i. 94 
. . ; . d’Augu.ste, i. 85 

des Bron/.e.s, i. 84: ii. 221 
des Gariatides, i. 88 
: Carrd, i. 50 _ 

des Cent Siiis.ses, i. S3 
de (..'haudet, i. 97 
de Coustou, i. 96 
de Coy.sevox, i. g6 
d’Enstache Lesueur. i. 77 
des Fresques, i. 82 
de Henri II,, i. 47 
du Heros Combaltant, i. 
86 

de i'Hcnnaphrnclite, i. 83 
de Houdon, i. 97 
de Jean Goujon, i. 89 
de Mecene, i. 85 
de Mddde, i. SS" 
de Melpomene, i. 86 
de Michel- Ange, i. 91 
Michel Coloinbe, i. gr 
de Palla.s, i. 86 
Petite Italienne, i, 91 
l^etite Moyen Age, i. 93 
de Phidias, i. So 
do la Psychd, i. 87 
de Puget, i. 95 
des Rhytons, i. 82 
de la Rotonde, i. 85 
de Rude, i. 97 
des Saisons, i. 85 
desStlances, i. 46 
des .Sept Chemin^'es, i. 47 
de Septime .Siivere, i. 85 
de.s.Sept Metres, i. 59 
du 'Fibre, i. 86 
des Terracottas, i. 81 
du Tombeau Lydien, i. 82 
des Vases Corinthiens, i. 
82 

des Vases Noires, i. S:r 
des Vases ii Figurines 
Noires, i. 82 

des Vases A Figurines 
Rouges, i. 82 
de Vdnus de Milo, i. S7 
J.AitiiCe, ii. I 

Luxembourg, Palais de, ii. 147 
Ljfc6e Henri IV. , ii. 102 
Imperiale, ii. 109 
Louis Ic Grand, ii, loq 
S. Louis, ii. 114 



Madi'leine, I^a, ii. 22<; 

IvLadrid, chateau de,ii, 2x9 
Magasiii du Bon X'larchd, iL ryy ' a 
du Petit S. 'i'ljoiiias, ii. 

Maine de I’Arrondisscment dii 

till VI [n"'- Aa-ondisseinent, 
ii, 180 

de IX. Arrondisscnicnt, ii. 
of XIIL Arrondi.sseinent, ii. 
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Maison (Hoixse)— ; ‘ ; ■. ■ 

tie I'Abbe (ie I’Epde. ii. 230, 263 
de .'^ndfci Clidnier, ii. 258 
de Beniamiu Constant, ii. 22: 
de Pierryer, ii. 261 
Blanche, ii. 65 
de iJoilcau, ii. 37 
du Bo.s.susn, ii. 26t 
de Cagliosiro, ii. 257 
de {.ialvin, i. 103 
de Chateaubriand, ii. 176 
de Colliert, ii. 257 
de Couite, ii. 156 
de la Croix rouge, i. 12S 
de Desmarteau.v, ii. no 
de Diderot, ii. 256 
Dorde, ii. 232 
du Doyen, i. 98 
Dupl.ay, ii. 194 

d'Edncation Corrcenionelle, i, 
240 , , • 

d' Etienne Marcel, i. 103 
de M. d’Etoiles, ii. 244 
de Eugene Scribe, i, 13T 
de Fieschi, ii. 2ST 
de Francois I., ii. 204 
du Francois Kayncr, i. 109 
de Franklin, ii. 208 , 
du Cabriullc rVEstrdes, ii. 237 
dcs tjoths, i. 134 
de la Harpe, ii. 57 
du Jacques Roasseau, i. T09 
du Jeanne d’Albret, i. 109 
de Jeanne Poisson, ii. 258 
de Jehan le Blanc, i. 159 
de jouvcnet, ii, 146 . , . 
dp, Jules Janin, ii. 20S 
of the King of Hanover, ii. 204 
de La Fayette, ii. 221 
de Lafontaine, i. 1:09 . 


ric Laniartine, ii. nof; 
de Lauzun, ii. 20S 
de Mnie. Lebrun, ii. 257 
de I.ucoiivreur, ii. 103 
de J.ouis Napoleon, ii. 192 
de Lulli, ii. 261 
de Mine. Aiohl, ii. 170 
de Marat, ii. 134 
duMarechal de Riclieiieu, ii, 230 
de Marion Delonue, i. 185 
de .Michelet, i. 132 
de -Mignard, ii. 262 
Mdiere, ii. 262 

de Napole^ui Bor.aiuiiti=. ii. 

■ ■ ■ ■ 146 . . ■ 

du Paradis, ii. 31 
de Philobcrt Delonne, i. 207 
aux Piliers, i, 224 
de Prince Eugt.nu, ii. t8S 
de !a i’rincesse dc I .ainiialle, ii. 

20S 

fie Queen Hortense, ii. 233 
do Rabelais, i. 218 
de Racine, ii. 35,37, 112, 141, 163 
de !a Reine Blanclic, ii. 65 
de Rigaud, ii. 220 
de Robespierre, ii. T94 
de Rollin, ii. 243 
de Rossini, ii. 20S 
de Scarron, ii, T39 
de Sir R. Wallace, ii. 233 
de Sophie Arnauld, i. 112 
de M. Tliiers, ii. 234 
de Vanloo, i. 112 
de Victor Hugo, i. 185 
de Voltaire, ii. 204 
Manege, La, ii. igo 
Manufacture des (ioiielins, ii. 6 .\ 
dcs Tabacs, ii. 187 
Marais, i. 161 _ : 

Marciic des Blancs .Manteaux, i. 159 
des Cannes, ii. 95 ■ 
atu Clun.-anx, ii^js 
aux Fleurs, ii. 220 : 

a.ux Innocents, i. :tr6 

Neuf, ii. 32 
aux Pourceaux, ii. 233 
S. Germain, ii. 166 
S. Plonorci, i. 105 
Mdmlmontant, i. 245 
Micni Madiatia, ii. 29 
Mills of Montmartre, ii. 236 
Ministere de Marine, ii. 104 
Missions Etrangeres, ii. 1.77 



MonasuVe (Monastery) — '■ 
cles Carnu''‘Iites, ii. 74 
dcs (Ainnes, ii, t 58 
S. Eloi, ii. 30 
cks Kc-.uillaiits, ii. 190 
Monceaux, Parc de, ii. 220 
Mons Getardus, ii. 6 g 
Marty rum, ii. 235 
Montfaucon, ii. 247 
Mont de Piete, ii.: S34 
: Valdrien, ii. 215 
Montmartre, ii. 235 
Montparnasse, Ciraeticre do, ii. 78 
Montronge, ii. 78 
Monuiuunt of Damon, ii. 135 
of Gambetta, i. 23 
Morgue, ii. 35 
: Muette, La, ii. 208 
Mu-stic. de i’Anatomie Comparde, ii. 

. m . 

des Archives, i. 142 
d’ArtiHerie, ii, 185 
As.syrien, i. 95 
dcs Bronzes et Mcdailies, 
ii. 256 

; , Carapana, i. 81 
Carnavalet, i. 192 
Cernuschi, ii. 221 
Charles X. or des Antiqiiites 
Grecques, i, 82 
Chinois, i, 84 
de Cluny, ii. 115 
des Dessins, i, 84 
Dupuytren, ii. 130 
Egyptienne, i. 94 
Ethnographique, ii, 205 
(le Gailiera, ii. 207 
de Gravure ou de Chalco- 
graphie, i. 95 
Grevin, ii. 241 
Guimet, ii. 207 
of Hydraulic ^^achinery, i. 

: " 137 . . ■ 

La Caze, i. 46 
du Louvre, !. 44 
du imxembourg, ii. .153 
de Marine, i. 84 
de la Monnaie, ii. 146. 
des Monuments Franfais, 

ii- 139 *. . 

des Moulages, ii. 205 
Moyen Age et Renaissance, 

■ 'i.- 83 . 

Oiler, ii. 228 

de la Republique, i. 45 


Mtisdo .Sculpture Moderue P'ran- 
caise, i. 05 

Sculpture du Movn Age, 
i. 89 

Sigillograpliique, 1. 143 
de.s SouN'erains, i. S2 
dtrs Thermes, i. 122 
des Voitures, i. 120 


:■ ' ■ N.,' 

Napokon, tombeau, ii. 183 
Neuilly, ii, 213 
Notre Dame, ii. 38 
Nouvelle Atlknes, La, ii. 234 


O, 

Obelisk of Place de la Concordtr, 
ii. 200 ■ ■ ■ 

Observatoire, ii. 76 

Meteorologique, ii. 79 
Odilon, ii. 156 ' 

Olympia, ii. 228 
Opera, ii. 229 
Oratoire, The, i, 109 

de S. Georges, i. 131 


P. 

Palais (Palace)— 

of the Abbot of S. Germaiti des 
Prds, ii. 172 

Arcliiepiscopal, ii. 35, i8r 
des Archives, i. 143 
des P.eaux .'Arts, ii. 139 
Cardinal, i. 158 
de Castille, ii. 205 
de la Cite, ii. ro-xS 
du Consulat, ii. 132 
du Corps Ldgislatif, ii. 187 
de ITClysde, ii. 222 
• de ri ndustrie, ii. 204 
de I’liustitut, ii. 142 
of Julian the Apostate, ii. 10 
de Justice, ii. iS 
de 'la Legion d’Honneitr, ti. 
187 

de Louvre, 1 . 35 
du Luxembourg, ii. 150 
de Madame Addlaidc, ii. 2x5 
de la Pairic, ii. 152 



PoJais (Palare; — 

Rt)}'al, ii. 2f>4 
du Sdnat, ii. 152 
du S. Paul, i, 203 
Rpoit, ii. 204 
de.s 'J’lKirmes, ii. 122 
des 'rournelles, i. 17S . ■ 

du 'J'rocadero, ii. 205 
des Tuileries, 1. 18 
Panthtion, 11.3:03 
Parc dcs liuttcs Chausuc'Ht, 
247 

Afonccau.x, ii. 220 
: Monsourisj ii. 79 . 
di.s 'runniellcs, i. 178 
i’arvis Notre Panie, ii. 37 
Passage dc IWuciv, i. 13.1 
du Caire, ii. 245 
CtiarleniagiK-;, i. 216 
t.'o]i.cirt, ii. 263 
S. Pierre, i, 104. 197 . 
Pas.sy, ii. 207 
Pavilion de Flore, i. 38 

(I’l laiiovre, ii. 230 
de Lesdinnicivs, i. 40 
de Ruhan, i. 40 
Pay.s-Latin, ii. 83 
iV;re-Laeluiisc, i. 240 

Piiaimacie Geiiemle, i. 219 
Picpiis, Ciinitiere de, i. 251 
Piliers aux Halles, i. 116 
Place de la IJastille, i. 187 
Baridoyer, i. 129 
do Bellecliasse, ii. i8i 
do la Bourse, ii. 251 
du (Jarrousel, i. 40 
du Chateau d’Eau, ii. 251 
du Clu'Uelet, i. 231, 233 
de la Cr.ncorde, ii. 194 
de.s Conqucles, ii. 190 
Dauphiiie, ii. 8 
liorique, i. :t;84 
de I’Ecole, i. 103 
de Greve, i, 227 
de 1 ' HuUd de Vilic, i. 227 
d’ltalie, ii. 63 
i Jena, ii. 207 

Lafayette, ii. 242 
lanirs XV., ii. 194 
l.ouvciis, ii. 262 
[lu Martroy, i, 222 

de la Nation, i. 248 
Notre Flame, ii. 35 


PJaet: de i'Optira, ii. --ad 

du Parvis Notre i ii. ,.0 
du P.iFiis Riiy 11 h. .',2 
du Paiitliotu!,' li. 107 
du J'etit Pout, ii, 85, 
dcla RdpubUque, ii. 2-.1 
Royale, i, 180-185 
S. .-Fridn; des .Arts, ii. 128 
.. H. Gecji'i'es, ii. 334 
. S. Jacques, ii. 82 
S. .Miciiel, ii. 126 
S. Siilpice, ii. lud 
du Temple, i. 1511 
du ’J'lieaini I’l'iineji-., ii. 272 
du 'IToeadero, ii. 204 
du Trdnc, i. 248 
Veridume, ii. 190 
flea \’ictoire.s, ii, 257 
Voltaire, i. 239 ; ii. 252 
de.s \A3sges, i. 17S 
i’oint tiu jour, ii. 209 
i^ont d'.Arcole, i. 229 
au Change, i. 232 
lie la (.lonconic, ii. 187 
de 1.1 Greve, i. 229 
rle.s Invalidos, ii. 187 
Neul, ii. 2 
de Neitilly, ii. 2ti 
Notre Dame, ii. 2y 
I'etit, ii. 34 
aux Pleura, ii. 2 
Rojale, i. 178 
S. Michel, ii. 126 
de.s S. Peres, ii. 137 
de Solferino, ii. 1,87 
de la Toiirnelle, ii. 59 
Port Maillot, ii. 211 
Port Royal de Paris, ii. 

Porte S. -Antoine, i. 188 
S. Bernard, ii, 59 
de la Citd, ii. 29 
de la Coni'dronce, i. 24 
S. Denis, ii. 24.1, 

S. IMartin, ii. 24S 
Montmartre, i. 125 
de la Muette, ii. 215 
de S. Paul, i. 195 
Post Office, ii. 257 
Pre au.x Clercs, ii. :t7i, :i8i 
Priory of S, Martin des ChampsV 
i. 136 

Prison de I’Abbaye, ii. 172 

de la Coneiergerie, ii. i 3 
de la Force, 1. 169 
de Glaucin, ii. 29 



i’lison d''..-. Jtuuies Dtitetius, i. 241 
Ma;;a3, i, 252 
Noiiveaii Eicttre, i. 239 
i.a Roqiictte, i. 239 
S. Firmin, ii. 91 
jS. l.azare, ii. 245 
.S. i'.dagii-, ii. 63 
Provence, i.. a i’etite, i. 25 
I Viits d’.r\mour, i. 131 


Q, 

Quai d' Anjou, ii. 59 

des Augu.stin.s, ii. 126 
de Bslhune, ii. 59 
de Bourbon, ii. 59. 
i!<‘s CAdesiins, i. 206 
Conti, ii. 146 
au.N’ Fleurs, ii. 37 
Henri IV., i. 209 
do. i’Morioge, ii. 12, 37 
do i'Hbterdo Villo, i. 230 
Malnquais, ii, 137 
ui; In .Mdgis.-erie, i. 232 
dc:) Minnnionnes, ii, 61 
des Orfovre^, ii. r2 
d’Orsay, ii. 186 
do P.'is.sy, ii. 207 
lie la TouniL'lle, ii. 61 
V’oltaire, ii. 137 

(^>uanio.? of iSIontniartre, ii, 230 

Qiiartier L.atin, ii. S4 

Mauconseil, i. 126 
de S. Paul, i. 195 


R. 

Reservoir de la Vanno, ii. 79 
Restaurants, i. 15 
Rond Point, ii, 204 
Rue do rAbhaye, ii. 172 
d'Aboukir, ii. 245 
dos Aniandiers, ii. 95 
de r.Ancionne CoinMie, ii. 129, 
136 

des Anglais, ii. 87 
d’Anjou S. Houorti, ii. 224 
de r. 4 .rbre Sec, i. no 
des Archives, i, i.[4 ■ 
d'Argenteuil, 1 . to8 
d’Arra.s, ii. 92 
^^d’Artois, ii. 240 
*l,’Ati.\errois, i. 111 . 


Rue rle I’Ave Maria, i. 209 
de Habylone, ii. 177 
du Bac, ii, T76 
B.arbette, i, 163 
de la Barillerie, ii. 30 
de.s Barrds, i. 200, 220 
Bayard, ii. 204 
de Beaune, ii. 204 
de Beautreillis, i. 205, 206 
de lielifivillo, ii. 249 
des Bernavdins, ii. 89 
de Berri, ii. 20.4 
Bertin-Foiree, i. 23a 
Berton, ii. 20S 
de Bdthixy, i. in 
Bichat, ii. 250 
tie Bievre, ii, S8 
des Billettcs, i. T45 
Bonaparte, ii. 139 
de la Bonne, ii. 237 
des Bons Enfants, ii. yi 
du Bouloi, ii. 200 
dos Bourdonnais, i. 114 
do Bourgogne, ii. j8t 
Bourg 'l iboiirg, i. 223 
do I.-toutebrie, ii. 123 
do Bretagne, i. 157 
do la Bhcherie, ii. 85, So 
de la Caiandro, ii, 32 
Camlion, ii. 104 
des Capucins, ii. 79 
du Cardinal Lemoiric, ii. 90 
des Cannes, ii. 94 
Casiniir Poricr, ii. 180 
Cassette, ii. 158 
de Castiglione, ii. 190 
de la Ceiisaio, i. 205, 207 
Cenitti, ii. 233 
des Chanoinesses, ii. 57 
Chanto-Raino, ii, 243 
des Chantres, ii. 57 
de Charentou, i. 252 
Charlemagne, i. ei8 
Ch.arles V., i. 206 
de Chariot, i. 145, 
de la Char|)eiiterii;, i. 1 n 
de Chateaudun, ii. 234 
Cliaunie, i, 140 
Chaussffe (I'Antin, ii. 229 
du Cherche-Midi, ii. .175 
du Chevet, ii. 35 
des Cholet.s, ii, roS 
de la Citd, ii. 28 
Claude Bernard, ii. 69 
de C 16 ry, ii. 257 



Rue cu= Cliclij', u. 230 

c.'loitm N<jtre Dame, ii, 56 

du Clos-Georgean, ii 263 

Cluvi'-, ii. loi 

Cocatrix, ii. 36 

de Coiombier, ii. 

dii la Corderie, i. 146 

des Couture.s S. Gervais, i. 137. 

C-ujas, H. loS 

Culture S. Catherine, i. 175 
Dornat, ii. 87 
ciu Dragon, ii. 175 
de la Draperie, ii. 30 
Drouot, ii. 241 
Dupiiot, ii. 194 
dei'Echelif;, 3. 108 
I'Ecole de Medecine, li. 115, 
130,134 

dc'■^ Rculcs, li. S3, 94, ti t 
Eizevir, i. 167 
lies Enfants Rouges, i. tu.j 
(I'Eiifer, ii, 34, 71 
cl’Eufer (0)1 the Island), ii. 34 
de rr.pi'e de Bois, ii. 69 
dll Faubourg S. .Antoine, i. 248, 
250, 251 

S. Denis, ii. 24s 

•S. Honore, ii. 
221 . ■ 

, S. Martin, ii. 245, 
248- 

Montmartre, n. 

Poissonnieve, ii. 
24T 

du 'Feniple, ii, 249 
Fer-a-Moulin, ii. 63 
Ferou, ii. 157 
des Fennes, ii. 260 
’.de la Ferronnerie, i. 128 
des Feuillantines, ii. 80 
de I'iguier, i. 212. 213 
I'ontaiiie, ii. 234 

Moliere, ii. 263 
de la Fontenelle, ii. 240 
des Fosses S. Bomard, ii. 91 
S. (Termain, i. iii 
S. Victor, ii. 91 
du houarre, ii. 86 
dll Four, ii. 175 ; 

Francois ABron, i. 122 
de.s Francs Bourgeois, i. 161 
di; Gaillon, ii. 262 
Galande, ii, 86 


Rue Garanciero, ii, 162 

Gt'.'OlTroy d'Asnit.r, i. 220 
Geoffroy-Mariei ii.; 242 : 

. do Glatig-ny, ii. 33 
de Grainin' lilt. ii. 2;.!3 
du Grand Cliaruier, i. ij 1 
Gratid 'rruaniieri-:, i. 131 
des Grands Augustins, ii. lec 
de la Grange Jjaielien', 

243 ' 

de Gravillier.s, i. 1.45 
GriSgoirc de Tours, ii. i6d 
deGrenclle, ii, 170, :i8j 
Grcnolli’ S, tlonore, i. 10.:! 
de Harlav, ii. 8 
dela H.irpe, ii. 115 
Hautofeuille, ii. 12S 
Hauteville, ii. 128 
du Hunt Pave, ii. S 3 
de Huire, ii. 227 
Maxo, ii. 249 

de rHoninie Arnip, i, 145 
Jacob, ii. 141 
Jardtns S. I'aui, i. 218 
du jardiiift, ii. lea 
de jean lacijues R.onsseau, 

ids, 25b 
du Jour, i. 124 
de Joiiy. i. 218 
des Juifs, i. 223 
de la Juiverie, ii. 28, 32 
de la Jussienne, i. 125 
Lafayette, ii. 241 
Laffitte, ii. 233 
Lamarck, ii. 236 
de la Lanternc, ii. 28, 32 
Laplace, ii. 95 
I-Uiirey, ii. 134 
de Licorne, li. 31 
de Lille, ii. i?,8 
des Lions, i. 205 
Lobinot, ii. 106 
Louis !e t.jriind, it. 230 
liu Louvre, i. 98 
de Lutece, ii. 28, 30 
de Luxeinboiirg, ii. 194 
des Mapons, ii. 112 
de la Madeleine, ii. 225 
du Mail, ii. 257 
Marcel, i. 120 
du Marche, ii. aS 
Marchd S. Honore, i. 105 
du M.urcliif; Palu, ii. 33 
des Muniiousets. ii. 33 
du Murtroy, i. 222 



V. 


Tour du, Temple, i. 147 ■ . 

Tournelles, F^alais des, i. 178 ' 
Tribunal de Commerce, ii. 28 
Trocaddro,, Le,. ii.: 204 
Tuileries, the, i. iS 


University, ii. 83 . . 

Cathoiique de Paris, 
162 

of the Sorbonne,iii. i: 


Val d’i^mour, ii, 33 
de Grace, ii. 69 
Vauvert, ii. 71 
Venus of Milo, the, i. 87 
Villette, La, ii. 346 
Villiers, ii. 215 

V\^ 

Walls of Philippe Augi 
109 ; ii. 83, 91 


THE END 
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'works BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF FRANCES, BARONESS 

EUNSEN. T'hird Edition. With Portraits. 2 vob., ciown 
Svo, cloth, 2is. 

MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE. 3 vols., crown Svo. 
V0I5. I. and II., cloth, 2IJ. {Ninetr-enih Edition) ; \'oI. III., -.vi'.h 
numerous Photographs, cloth, I0^. 6 d. 

“One of those books which it is impos.sible to read without plea.sure. It 
conveys a sense of repose not unlike that which everybodv iriust have felt 
out of .service time in quiet little village churches, ifs editor will receive 
the hearty thanks of every cultivated reader for these profoundly interestin'^ 
‘Memorials’ of two brothers, whose names and labours theiP universities 
and Church have alike rea.son to cherish with aftection and reniembsr with 
pride, who have .smoothed the path of faith to so many troubled wayfarers, 

strengthening the weary and confirming the weak.”— 

DAYS NEAR ROME. With more than 100 Illustrations 

by the Author. T/ihd Edition, 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 12s. 6 d. 

WALKS IN ROME. Fonrteenth Edition. With Map. 

2 vols., fcap. Svo, clotli limp, lOr. 

“ The best handbook of the city and environs of Rome ever published, 

. . . Cannot be too much commended.” — Fall Mall Ga:^etk. 

“This book is sure to be very useful. It is thoroughly practical, and is 
the best guide that has yet been offered.” — Daily News. 

“ Mr. Hare's book fills a real void, and gives to the tourist all the latest 
discoveries and the fullest information bearing on that most inexhaustible 
of subjects, the city of Rome. ... It is much fuller than 'Murray,' and 
any one who chooses may know how Rome really looks in sun or shade," — 
Spectator. 

WL\LKS IN LONDON. Sixth Edition, revised. Whth 

additional Illustrations. 2 vols., fcap. Svo, cloth limp, 12s. 

“ One of the really valuable as well as pleasant companions to the peri- 
patetic philosopher’s rambling studies of the town." — Daily Telegraph. 

WESTMINSTER. Rejarinted from “"Walks in J.ondon,''" 

as a Handy Guide. 120 page.s. Paper Covers, 6 </. //iV ; Cloth, u. 

WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. With 17 Full-page Illus- 

Sixth Editioiz. Crown Svo, cloth, 7 j'. 6 t'/. 

“Here is the ideal book of travel in Spain; the book which e.xactly 
anticipates the requirements of everybody who is fortunate enough to be 
going to that enchanted land ; the book which ably console.s those who are 
not so happy by supplying the imagination from the daintiest and most 
delicious of its stories." — Spectator, 
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CITIES OF SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. 

With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, loj, 6«, 

‘ ‘ Mr. Hare's name %vill be a sufficient passport for the popularity of his 
work. His books on the Cities of Italy are fast becoming as indispen- 
sable to the traveller in that part of the country as the guide-books of 
Murray or of Baedeker, ... His book is one which I should advise all 
future travellers in Southern Italy and Sicily to find room for in their port- 
manteaus." — Academy. 

CITIES OF NORTHERN ITALY. Seco?id Edition. 

With Illustrations. 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 135 '. 6;/. 

“We can imagine no better way of spending a wet day in Florence or 
Venice than in reading all that Mr. Hare has to say and quote about the 
history, arts, and famous people of those cities. These volumes come 
under the class of volumes not to borrow, but to buy. " — Morning Post. 

CITIES OF CENTRAI. ITALY. Second Edition. With 

Illustrations. 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 125. M. 

SKETCHES IN HOLLAND AND SCANDINAVIA. 

Crown Svo, with Illustrations, cloth, 35. 6nf. 

“This little work is the best companion a visitor to these countries can 
have, while those who stay at home can also read it with pleasure and 
profit. "—Glasgow Herald. 

STUDIES IN RUSSIA. Crown Svo, with numerous 

Illustrations, cloth, 105. 6 rf, 

‘ ‘ Mr. Hare's book may be recommended as at once entertaining and 
instructive." — Athenanim, 

“A delightful and instructive guide to the places visited. It is, in fact, 
a sort of glorified guide-book, with all the charm of a pleasant and culti- 
vated literary companion." — Scotsman. 

FLORENCE. Fifth Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth limp, 3 a 

With Plan and Illustrations. 

VENICE. Fourth Edition, Fcap. Svo, cloth limp, 3A 

With Plan and 23 Illustrations. 

“The plan of these little volumes is excellent. . . . .A.nything more 
perfectly fulfilling the idea of a guide-book we have never — 'Scottish 
Resjiew. 

THE RIVIERAS. Fcap. Svo, cloth limp, 3A With 67 

Illustrations. 

PARIS, Second Edition^ revised. With Illustrations. 

Crown Svo. 2 vols, , cloth limp, 65. 
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DAYS NEAR PARIS. With Illustrations. CroAvn Svo, 

cloth, io.r. ; or in 2 vols., doth limp, lOJ, 6£/. 

NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE. Crown Svo, cloth, 

lOJ. 6 a\ With Map and 86 Woodcuts. 

Picardy — Alibeville and Amiens—Paris and its Environ.s — Arras and 
the Manufacturing Towns of the North — Champagne — Nancy and the 
Vosges, &c. 

SOUTH-EASTERN FRANCE. Crown Svo, cloth, 

los. 6 if. With Map and 176 Woodcuts. 

The different lines to the South — Burgundy — Auvergne — The Cantal 
— Provence — The Alpes Dauphinaises and Alpes Maritimes, &c. 

SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE. Crown Svo, cloth, 

loi'. 6 d. With Map and 232 Woodcuts. 

The Loire — The Gironde and Landes — Creuse—Correze — The 
Limousin— Gascony and Languedoc — The Cevennes and the Pyre- 
nees, &c. 

NORTH-WESTERN FRANCE. Crown Svo, cloth, 

lor. 6 d. With Map and 73 Woodcuts. 

Normandy and Brittany — Rouen — Dieppe — Cherbourg — Bayeux 
— Caen — Coutances — Chartres — Mont S. Michel — Dinan — Brest — 
AlenQon, &c. 

“ Mr. Hare’s volumes, with their charming illustrations, are a reminder 
of how much we miss by neglecting provincial France.” — Times, 

“ The appreciative traveller in France will find no more pleasant, inex- 
haustible, and discriminating guide than Mr. Hare. ... .All the volumes 
are most liberally supplied with drawings, all of them beautifully executed, 
and some of them genuine masterpieces." — JScAo. 

“ Every one who lias used one of Mr. Hare’s books will welcome the 
appearance of his new work upon France. ... The books are the most 
satisfactory guide-books for a traveller of culture who wishes improvement 
as well as entertainment from a tour. . . . It is not necessary to go to the 
places described before the volumes become useful. While part of the 
work describes the district round Paris, the rest practically opens up a new 
country for English visitors to provincial France." — Scotsman. 

SUvSSEX. Second Edition. With Map and 45 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6 s. 

SHROPSHIRE. With Map and 48 Woodcuts. Cloth, 7^. 
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ivomcs BY AUGUSTUS /. C. HARE 


TF{E STORY OF TWO NOBLE LIVES. Cmarlotte, 
CouATEss Canning, and Louisa, Marchiones.s of Watek- 
FORD. In 3 Yois. Crown Svo, cloth, ii.f. 6d. Illustrated 
with II engraved Portraits and 21 Plates in Photogravure from 
Lady Waterford’s Drawings, 8 full-page and 24 smaller Woodcuts 
from Sketches b}- the Author. 

Also a Special Large Paper Edition, with India Proofs of the 
Plates. Crown 4to, ;,i^3, 3J. 

The Enii)aS5y at Paris in the time of Louis XVIII. and Louis 
Philippe — Life of Lord and Lady W’aterfoni in Ireland — The Story 
of the Indian Mutiny as told in Lady Canning’s lournals — Lady 
Waterford’s Art Work, &c. 

THE GURNEYS OF EARLHAM: Memoirs and Letters 
of the Eleven Children of JoirN and Catherine Gurney of 
Earlham, 1775-1875, and the Story of their Religious Life under 
many Different Forms. Illustrated with 33 Photogravure Plates 
and 19 Woodcuts. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 25A 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES: Memorial Sketches 
of Arthur Penrhvn St.anlev, Dean of Westminster ; IIenry 
Alford, Dean of Canterbury; Mrs. Duncan Stewart; and 
Paray le Munial. Illustrated with 7 Portraits and 17 Wood- 
cuts. Crown Svo, cloth, 8x. 6d. 

THE STORY OF MY LIFE: 1834 to 1870. Together 
with Recollections of Places, People, and Conversations, extracted 
chiefly from Letters and Journals. Illustrated with 18 Photo- 
gravure Portraits and 144 Woodcuts from Drawings by the 
Author. Crown Svo, cloth, iiir, I lA 6f/. In 3 vols. 


BY THE LATE AUGUSTUS HHZLLAM HARE 

RECTOR OP ALTON BARNES 

THE ALTON SERMONS. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 


‘js.6d, 

SERMONS ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. Crown Svo, 
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THE STORY OF MY LIFE 

Bv AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE 

In 3 \^ols. of 500 pp. each, Crown Svo, /i, ris. 6d. 

PjRESS notices 

" The story is full of varied interest. . . . Readers who know 
how to pick and choose will find plenty to entertain them, and 
not a little which is well worth reading." — The Times. 

'■Mr. Hare gives an idyllic picture of the simple, _ refined, 
dignified life at Lime. . . . The volumes are an inexhaustible 
storehouse of anecdote .” — Daily A’eivs. 

The reader rarely comes across a passage which does not 
afford amusement or pleasant entertainment.” — Tkc Sco(s}nan. 

“ One may safely predict that this will be the most popular 
book of the season. . . . We have not space to point out a 
twentieth part of the passages that might be described as having 
a special interest. Moreover, though the book is, among other 
things, a repertory of curious occurrences and amusing anec- 
dotes, it is much more remarkable as a book of sentiment and 
character, and a story of real life told with remarkable fulness.” 
— 7 he Gua?’dian. ■ 

"A. book which will greatly amuse the reader.” — The 
■ Spcctaior. .... 

Much of what the author has to tell is worthy the telling, 
and is told with considerable ease and grace, and with a power 
to interest out of the common. He introduces us to the best of 
good company, and tells man}' excellently witty stories. . . . 
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Whenever he is describing- foreign life he is at his best ; and 
nothing can exceed the beautiful pathos of the episodes in which 
his mother appears. Indeed, he lms the gift of tenderness for 
all good women and brave meri.^'-~-Daily Telegraph. 

“This autobiography could not fail to be exceptionally in- 
teresting, There may be readers who will protest that the 
more minute details of daily life might have been abridged with 
advantage, but the aim of the book makes this elaborate treat- 
ment of the subject indispensable. The conscientious record 
of a mental development amid curious surroundings, would 
make these volumes valuable if not a single name of note were 
mentioned. . . , Even more interesting than the stories of 
people and things that are still remembered are the glimpses 
of a past which is quickly fading out of recollection.” — The 
Standard. 

“ The book is unexceptionable on the score of taste, ... It 
is an agreeable miscellany into which one may dip at random 
with the certainty of landing something entertaining, rather 
than an autobiography of the ordinary kind. The concluding 
chapter is full of a deep and tender pathos.” — The Manchester 
Gua}-dia?i. 

“ Mr. Hare’s style is graceful and felicitous, and his life-his- 
tory was well worth writing. The volumes simply teem with 
good things, and in a single article we can but skim the surface 
of the riches they contain. A word must also be said of the 
beauty and delicacy of the illustrations. Few living men dare 
brave criticism by giving us the story of their lives and promis- 
ing-more. But Mr, Hare is quite justified. He has produced 
a fascinating work, in some parts strange as any romance, and 
his reminiscences of great men are agreeable and interesting.’’ — 
Birmingham Gazette. 
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“An inexhaustible storehouse of &necdotQ’‘'-~-Sou^/i-Wesfem 

News. 

'■ These volumes possess an almost unique interest because 
of the striking series of portraits we get in them, not so much of 
celebrities, of whom we often hear enough, but of ‘ originals ’ in 
private life. . . . They give us a ti'uly remarkable picture of 
certain sections of European society, and, abo^'8 all, introduce 
us to some singularly quaint types of human character.” — 
Glasgoiv Herald. 

“ Brimful of anecdotes, this autobiography will yield plenty of 
entertainment. We should like to quote many a characteristic 
little tale, but must content ourselves by heartily recommending- 
all who care for the pleasantest of pleasant gossip concerning 
famous people and places to procure these three volumes.'’ 
—Publishers Circular. • 

“ Mr. Hare has an easy, agreeable style, and tells a story with 
humour and skill .”^ — The Saturday Review. 

“It would be well for all who think the children of to-day are 
over-pampered and too much considered, to read Mr. Hare’s 
Wi^l'—Ladys Pictorial. 

“ 'Very delicate, idyllic, and fascinating are the pictures the 
author has drawn of daily life in old rectories and counti-)’- 
bouses.”— 77^^ World. 

“ Mr. Hare has the gift, the rare gift, of writing about himself 
truthfully. Nor can a ciuick eye for shades of character be 
denied to Mr. Hare, who does not seem ready to take people at 
their own estimate or even at what may be called their market 
■price. But we do not detect a touch of malice, but only that 
knack of telling the truth which is so hateful to the ordinary 
biographer, and so distasteful to that sentimental public which 
is never so happy as when devouring sugared falsehoods .” — The 
Speaker. 
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“The book has throughout a strong human interest. It 
contains a great many anecdotes, and in our opinion, ai; ail 
events, deserves to take rank among notable biographical 
works .” — Westonnster Caseite. 

“ A deeply interesting book. It is the story of a man v,ho 
has seen much and suffered much, and who out of the fulness of 
his experience can bring forth much to interest and entertain. 
... The book has a wealth of apt quotations and graceful 
reference, and though written in a scholarly and cultured way, 
it is always simple and interesting. , . . Nothing in the work 
has been set down in malice ; there are excuses for eveiybody. 
... Of course it is hardly necessary to say that the book 
teems with entertainment fi’om beginning to end.” — St. James's 
Budget 

“ There is much besides human character and incident in these 
well-packed and Avell-illustrated volumes .'’ — The Aikenecnin . 

“It is doubtful wheiher any Englishman Hying has had a 
wider acquaintance among people worth knowing in England 
and on the Continent, than the author of these memoirs. It is 
also doubtful whether any man, with equal opportunities, could 
have turned them to so good an account. , . . We have here 
an incomparable storehouse of anecdotes concerning conspicuous 
persons of the first half of this Victorian age ,” — New York Su?/. 

“ This is a.ssuredly a book to read.”- — Freeman. 

“ Singularly interesting is this autobiography. . . . Alto- 
gether it is a notable book, and may well be recommended to 
those who are interested in the intellectual life of our time.'"' 
— New York Herald. 

“ Mr. Hare’s excellence, apart from felicity of style and 
directness of method, has ever been conspicuous by the ex- 
cellence that comes of wide knowledge of his subject, and a 
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keenly sympathetic nature. Aih-e as he has ever been to 
responsive emotion, he possesses also a bright hutriour that 
seizes upon ihe discrepancies, the nuances and quaintnesses of 
whatever comes within the range of his eye and pen. These 
qualities have made for Mr. Hare a circle of admirers v,-ho, 
v-.’hile tliey have sought in his pages- no very thrilling- passages, 
have fell steadily the growth of a liking given to an old friend 
who is always kindly and oftentimes amusing. . . . :dr. Hare 
dwells v,-ith a rare and touching love upon his mother, and 
these passages are amongst the most appealing in the bouk.” 
— Phildddphia Courier. 

“ Mr. Hare has given us a picture of English social life that 
for vividness, picturesqueness, and completeness, is not excelled 
in literature. There is a charming lack of attempt to be literary 
in the telling of the story~a refreshing frankness and qiiaint- 
ness of expression. He takes his readers with him so that they 
may breathe the same social atmosphere in which he has spent 
his life. With their own eyes they see the things he saw. and 
best of all they have freedom to judge them, for Mr. Hare does 
not force himself or his opinions upon them.” — AVrc’ York Press. 

“ Mr. Hare’s memoirs are their own excuse for being, and 
are a distinct addition to the wide and delightful realm of 
biographical X\ttxaXme.'‘'~Ckuago Journal. 

“ It is rarely that an autobiography is planned on so ample 
a scale, and yet, to tell the truth, there are singularly fetv of 
these fourteen hundred and fifty pages which one really cares 
to skip .’’ — Good Words. 

“A sad history of Mr. Hare’s childhood and boyhood this is 
for the ntost part, but there were bursts of sunshine in Augustus 
Hare’s life — sunshine shed around him by’ the kindly, noble- 
minded lady who is called mother all through these volumes, 
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and for whom his reverence and gratitude deepened with years/' 
—Clifton Society: 

The ‘ Story of My Life ’ is no commonplace autobiography, 
and plunge in where you may there is something to interest, and 
attract.”— 77 «(? .S/yVc//. 

“No one can, read these very fascinating pages without 
feeling that what their author has written is absolutely that 
which no other would have ventured to say of him, and what 
not one in a million would have told concerning himself. There 
is a wonderful charm of sincerity in what he discloses as to his 
own feelings, his likes and dislikes, his actions and trials. ■ He 
lays open, with photographic fidelity, the story of his life.”-- 
AVrf/ York Churchman. 

“Mr. Hare has written an autobiography that will not soon 
be forgotten .” — Chicago Tribune. 

“The story of Mr, Hare’s literary life is most entertaining, 
and the chann of the work lies pre-eminently in the pictures of 
the many interesting and often famous men and w'omen whom 
he has known .” — Boston Congregationalisi. 

“ hlr. Hare’s story is an intensely interesting one, and his 
style, which at first appears to be diffuse, is soon seen to be 
perfectly well adapted to the writer’s purpose. . . . These 
volumes are full of the most valuable and attractive material 
for the student of human nature .” — The Book Buyer. 

“ Mr. Hare’s story contains no touches of egotism, but is 
always plain, honest, and straightforward. It is distinctly 
worth reading .”— Literary World. 
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